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PREFACE 


In telling the various stories which make up this book I have been helped, stimulated and 
encouraged by a huge number of friends and colleagues. Some of what I owe to some of 
them is indicated as its arguments unfold. But I count myself exceptionally fortunate in 
having been a member of the Faculty of Classics at Cambridge for the last twenty-five 
years or so, and of the various scholarly communities I have become part of mostly in 
consequence of that. The book has interdisciplinary aspirations, and if it fulfils any of 
them that is mainly due to the intellectual environment fostered by the Faculty. Despite 
wonderful facilities in Faculty, College and University, I always seem to end up doing the 
writing at home: once again I thank Liz for putting up with the mess and the territorial 
expansion—and for everything else. To the dedicatee I owe inter alia arguments about 
the title (subsequently continued with Richard Stoneman) and an unexpected holiday, just 
as the book was receiving its finishing touches. 
MS 
May 1998 
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INTRODUCTION 


Homer’s /liad begins with the leadership of the Greek army before Troy preparing to tear 
itself apart. Shakespeare’s Julius Caesar shows us the aristocracy of the late Roman 
Republic playing out the final act of a drama of self-inflicted disintegration. Stasis— 
faction and consequent civil conflict—was endemic in the ancient Greek city-state. 
Livy’s history might lead one to a similar conclusion about republican Rome. It is 
therefore no wonder that Greek and Roman political theory is above all else the search 
for a remedy for the malaise of stasis. Like the great Athenian statesman Solon before 
them, the philosophers want to save the city from itself, and to create or identify a basis 
for harmony which will preserve it in unity. 

This book engages with some of the major questions the Greeks and Romans debated 
in attempting to carry out their project: What makes someone a good statesman? How are 
political communities cemented together? How are they to be founded in justice? And the 
book tackles its subject diachronically. It starts with Homer and ends with Cicero. In 
between come a number of studies of Plato, Aristotle and the Stoics. The Greeks were 
drawn to the idea that society could best solve its problems by relying on the wisdom of a 
good king. Chapters 1 and 2 examine the way this idea is worked out in Homer and Plato. 
Classical thinkers tried out a whole range of theories about what it is that bonds society 
together. Was it Spartan virtue (to take one extreme view) or economic reciprocity (going 
to the opposite extreme)? Was it equality or was it hierarchy—or a principled 
combination of the two? These are the principal themes of chapters 3—7. Finally chapters 
8-10 turn to justice, and focus on an issue exciting current debate: Is there a dominant 
preoccupation with rights in ancient social and political thought? 

Saving the City is a problem-oriented book. All the chapters were first delivered as 
talks—essentially problem-posing/solving talks—to seminars or colloquia, and reflect the 
diversity of their origins. The book offers fresh resolutions of disputed issues in well- 
known texts such as the J/iad and the Politics of Aristotle, and new explorations of some 
less familiar material, notably Aristotle’s Eudemian Ethics, Stoic political theory and 
Cicero’s Republic. But the puzzles I take up are all in one way or another puzzles about 
the ancient conception of the good society. 

Saving the City is also unified by a common worry: How far do the Greeks and 
Romans deal with the same issues or inhabit the same thought-world as us? How far are 
they irredeemably ‘other’? This worry has a number of sources, not least reflection on the 
work of Quentin Skinner and others associated with him in the ‘Cambridge’ school of 
history of early modern political thought, on the one hand, and absorption of an approach 
to cultural history of the ancient world which has for some time prevailed among many 
classicists, on the other. It generates an explicit engagement with questions of 
methodology which runs through much of the book. Several chapters are concerned with 
the problem of using categories at home within the modern conceptual framework of 
social and political thought to interpret ancient texts or theories: e.g. chapter | (practical 
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reason), chapter 3 (utopia), chapters 4 and 5 (the economy), chapter 7 (false 
consciousness), chapters 8—10 (rights). 

Saving the City is conceived as a dialogue with other contemporary writers. I have 
found Moses Finley’s writings a major stimulus and indeed irritant. It is no accident that 
both the first and the last chapters of the book were provoked by statements of Finley; 
and his presence makes itself felt in many other chapters, too. He was of course a social 
and economic historian, whereas I am an analytically trained student of ancient 
philosophy. But I have taken it for granted that fruitful work on the political thinking of 
antiquity must be rooted in history and a proper appreciation of its historical context— 
and indeed in a response to texts as distinctive literary creations also, since the thought is 
accessible to us only through the texts. I take it for granted not because everyone does the 
subject this way, but because I think the best way of recommending the assumption is to 
practise, not to preach. 

While Finley was the earliest and most important influence on my approach to the 
topics discussed in this book, many other scholars figure as adversaries or authorities in 
its pages. I should mention in particular Doyne Dawson, whose interesting survey of 
ancient Utopias is reviewed in chapter 3, Fred Miller, author of an important recent book 
on Aristotle which is the subject of a critique in chapter 8, and Julia Annas, disagreed 
with about the Stoics in chapter 9. Chapter 2 responds to the views of G.E.L.Owen, 
Gregory Vlastos, Leo Strauss, M.F.Burnyeat and André Laks on Plato’s philosopher- 
kings. Chapter 6 tries to explain how a whole range of apparently incompatible attempts 
to appropriate Aristotle’s political theory for one modern agenda or another relate to the 
complexities of the text of the Politics. 

But while contemporary controversy is an essential ingredient of Saving the City, my 
prime intent is simply to re-create some intriguing argumentative episodes in Greek and 
Roman reflection on the nature and preconditions of a just and stable society. 


1 
EUBOULIA IN THE JLIAD 


I. Introduction 


The word euboulia, which means excellence in counsel or sound judgement, occurs in 
only three places in the authentic writings of Plato. The sophist Protagoras makes 
euboulia the focus of his whole enterprise (Prot. 318E—319A): ‘What I teach a person is 
good judgement about his own affairs—how best he may manage his own household; and 
about the affairs of the city—how he may be most able to handle the business of the city 
both in action and in speech.’ Thrasymachus, too, thinks well of euboulia. Invited by 
Socrates to call injustice kakoétheia (vicious disposition—he has just identified justice as 
‘an altogether noble good nature (euétheia)’, i.e. as simple-mindedness), he declines the 
sophistry and says (Rep. 348D): ‘No, I call it good judgement.’ But Plato finds little 
occasion to introduce the concept in developing his own ethical and political philosophy. 
The one place where he mentions euboulia is in his defence of the thesis that his ideal 
city possesses the four cardinal virtues. He begins with wisdom, and justifies the 
ascription of wisdom to the city on the ground that it has euboulia (Rep. 428B)—which 
he goes on to identify with the knowledge required by the guardians: ‘with this a person 
does not deliberate on behalf of any of the elements in the city, but for the whole city 
itself—how it may best have dealings with itself and with the other cities’ (428C—D). It is 
normally rather dangerous to draw an inference from the absence or rarity of a word to 
the absence or rarity of the idea expressed by the word. But in the present instance we 
need have no qualms in doing so. Having assimilated euboulia (which was equated with 
political skill in the Protagoras (319A) to guardianship), Plato can abandon any further 
enquiry into the arts of good judgement and counsel and concentrate instead on 
guardianship. The ideal city is constructed as it is precisely to avoid the need for politics 
and its arts. What the guardians are required to know is how to keep the class structure 
intact (“how the city may best have dealings with itself’?)—and that involves keeping the 
education system going, lying well and truly about the basis of the class system, and 
maintaining a firm grip on the breeding arrangements. These administrative skills are 
ultimately grounded in the knowledge of the principles of stability, order and harmony 
which comes from the study of mathematics and dialectic. They have little in common 
with the arts of persuasion or the political judgement needed in an actual Greek state. 

I begin this chapter with these reflections on Plato because I suspect his motivated 
neglect (or rather, utopian hijacking) of ewboulia does much to explain its neglect by the 
most influential writers on early Greek intellectual history. What Plato is interested in is 
justice and moral excellence and the question of the unity or complexity of the human 
mind: these are the topics that preoccupy (for example) Snell and Dodds and Adkins. ! 
But Protagoras was not the only figure in early Greek literature and thought who found it 
important to ponder euboulia. The qualities needed by a good politician or king or 
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counsellor are explored by Thucydides, by the tragedians and, to begin at the beginning, 
by Homer—to name only the most important. Nor is it in the least surprising that they 
should be. It is a commonplace that the polis was not only the Greeks’ distinctive form of 
community but the indispensable cradle of those unique and extraordinary intellectual 
and artistic developments of the late archaic and classical periods which have shaped 
western civilisation. How could the creators of such an intensely political and powerfully 
creative institution not have reflected on the intellectual as well as the moral virtues 
required of a statesman or adviser? That tradition of reflection began with Homer. Yet on 
the whole Homeric scholars do not appear to be much interested in the euboulia of the 
Homeric hero. Here they differ from the ancient Greeks themselves, who as is well 
known regarded Homer not only as their greatest poet but as a teacher, a fount of wisdom 
on all the topics touched on or adumbrated in his poems. This is as true of kingship and 
euboulia as any other subject, as witness the very title of Philodemus’ fragmentary 
treatise On the Good King according to Homer, a work in which the names of Nestor and 
Odysseus evidently figured frequently as paradigms of phronésis, practical understanding 
(col. XI.22ff.), and in which the importance of sunhedria (assemblies) and euboulia 
apparently occupied a whole section of its own (col. XIII.22—XIV).” Is kingship strictly 
speaking or ideally absolute? Or should kings be subject to their advisers? Dio 
Chrysostom appeals to Homer’s treatment of Agamemnon as relying on Nestor and the 
council of elders to support the latter alternative (Or. 56). Should old men engage in 
public affairs? Certainly, answers Plutarch in his essay on the subject; and he supports his 
argument that the old are superior in counsel, foresight, Jogos, good sense, prudent 
thought, soundness and experience by Homeric texts, and above all by the example of 
Nestor, of whom Agamemnon said (//. 2.372): ‘Would that I had ten such advisers among 
the Achaeans’ (see especially Mor. 788-90, 795). 

In work of recent years I have discovered only one substantial treatment of euboulia in 
Homer: a brilliant, trenchant and provocatively dismissive passage of a few close-packed 
pages in Sir Moses Finley’s The World of Odysseus® Finley’s view of boulé (counsel, 
judgement) in Homer is diametrically opposed to that of a Dio or a Plutarch. It is not just 
that where Dio expatiates on Agamemnon’s submissiveness to Nestor and the elders, 
Finley lays stress on the fact that the Homeric king was free to ignore the expressions of 
sentiment voiced in council or assembly and go his own way, although at the risk of 
revolt;* or that where for Plutarch Nestor was ‘the prototype of the wisdom of old age, 
the voice of experience’, for Finley he ‘was not that at all’, but simply a storehouse of 
heroic exempla useful not for clarifying men’s minds but for bolstering their morale.° The 
heart of the matter is that on Finley’s interpretation of Homer’s system of values, there is 
no room for euboulia, or more accurately for anything Thucydides or Aristotle would 
have recognised as genuine euboulia, at all. 

In what follows I shall first present a survey of the evidence in the text of the /iad that 
prima facie tells against Finley’s account, which I then go on to report and discuss. The 
rest of the chapter will develop an alternative analysis of the themes he introduces. I 
make no apology for approaching the subject via a book that is now over forty years old. 
Perhaps the very authority of The World of Odysseus has helped to create an impression 
that euboulia not only has little weight in the Homeric scheme of values but is not even 
worth investigation. I am sure Finley hoped rather to provoke curiosity and argument. 
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It will already have been becoming apparent that I come to Homer as a student of 
Greek intellectual history and political theory, not as a Homeric scholar. In my patchy 
reading of the secondary literature the work I have found much the most helpful and 
stimulating in exploring Homeric euboulia is James Redfield’s ‘long, subtle and 
complex’ book Nature and Culture in the Iliad.° Indeed, anyone familiar with the method 
and main theses of that work could probably construct the argument of this chapter for 
himself. At the same time, I must acknowledge a more general debt to some well-known 
studies of the quality of human rationality in early Greece, notably books by G.E.R. 
Lloyd, G.S.Kirk, and—on métis—M.Détienne and J -P.Vernant.’ Métis, cunning 
intelligence, is not identical with euboulia: it has roughly the same relationship to it as 
demotés, cleverness, has to phronésis in Aristotle’s plotting of the intellectual virtues.* 
But it is an essential ingredient of the euboulia of a Nestor or an Odysseus, and 
consequently the present chapter should be read as complementary to chs | and 10 
(especially) of Cunning Intelligence.’ 


II. Some evidence 


The Jliad is full of assemblies (agorai) and councils (boulai), in heaven, in Troy, and 
above all in the Greek camp before Troy. To rehearse them all would be tedious and 
needless for our purposes; let it suffice simply to recall six Greek parleys particularly 
notable for their length or their weight in the development of the poem. First of these, of 
course, in position and in significance is the assembly to which Achilles summons the 
host at the beginning of Book 1 (53 ff.), for it is the forum in which his great quarrel with 
Agamemnon takes place. It is followed by a council and then a further assembly in Book 
2: at the council Agamemnon reports his dream and explains to the Achaean chieftains 
his plan to stir the Greeks to battle again; when that plan fails disastrously, Odysseus and 
Nestor address Agamemnon before the assembled forces and advise him and them on 
what to do next. Third, and a direct sequel to the assembly of Book 1, is the assembly of 
Book 9, followed by a council, at which the Argives look for remedies for their 
worsening position and Nestor prevails upon Agamemnon to send an embassy to 
Achilles—which in turn engages in a massive parley with the sulking hero. Immediately 
afterwards, in Book 10, the nocturnal prowlings of the Greek leaders culminate in the 
council that results in the Doloneia. Book 14 begins with an informal council at the point 
in the story when Greek fortunes are at their lowest ebb; as in Book 9, so here once again 
Agamemnon is dissuaded from returning home (or more strictly from making as if to do 
so). Finally, balancing the assembly of Book 1 is the further assembly called by Achilles 
at the opening of Book 19, at which Agamemnon and Achilles are reconciled and 
Achilles is restrained from taking immediate revenge for Patroclus. All these discussions 
and debates have this at least in common: they are not mere episodes, relaxations from 
the real action of the poem; they are its motive forces, of greater intrinsic interest, and 
generating more tension, than most of the passages which retail the actual fighting. 
Assemblies and councils have a similar structural and dynamic function in much heroic 
poetry.'” For example, the plot of The Song of Roland is launched and in part shaped by 
the sequence of deliberations which begin the poem: Marsilion’s council at Saragossa, 
Blancandrin’s embassy to Charlemagne, and then—at much greater length—‘that council 
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which came to such sore grief, when Roland and Ganelon quarrel at Charlemagne’s 
court. 

The prominence of councils and assemblies, and in general parleys, in the Iliad 
reflects the fact that life, and in particular life at the front, is a difficult practical business, 
demanding intelligence and judgement as well as prowess. And since parleys are needed 
to cope with that business, it comes as no surprise to find euboulia recognised as a pre- 
eminent virtue of the Homeric chieftain." 

Excellence in counsel is often coupled with prowess in fighting as one of the two chief 
ways in which a man may outshine his peers. Nestor, attempting to reconcile Achilles and 
Agamemnon, describes them flatteringly to their faces as excelling the Danaans equally 
in counsel and in fighting (1.258). He employs a similar technique with Diomedes (9.53— 
4), when in response to a stirring speech made by him he establishes the tone and 
something of the direction of his reply with the words: ‘Son of Tydeus, you are 
exceedingly valiant in war, and in counsel you are the best among all your 
contemporaries.’ Odysseus likewise employs the same contrast in upbraiding each of the 
plebeian loudmouths of Book 2 with the charge (200-2): ‘My good man, sit still and 
listen to the words of others who are better than you, whereas you are a weakling, not fit 
for war, of no account either in war or in counsel.’ He himself, on the other hand, earns 
extravagant admiration for his beating of Thersites, and provokes in the common soldier 
the following words (2.272-4): ‘Heavens, Odysseus has in truth performed fine deeds 
countless in number, initiating good counsels and preparing for war, but now is this deed 
the best by far that he has done among the Argives.’ Here the opposition is less sharp: 
preparations for war have as much if not more in common with counsels as with war 
itself; and Odysseus’ initiatives in counsel and preparation are implicitly reckoned 
themselves as notable deeds. Indeed, what these lines reflect is the fact that ability in 
fighting and excellence in counsel are not so much opposed as interdependent qualities. 

Let it not be thought that the coupling of ewboulia and prowess is confined to contexts 
in which Nestor and Odysseus, Homer’s paradigms of euboulia, figure. We find Helenus 
urging Aeneas and Hector to make a stand and rally the Trojan host ‘since on you above 
all of the Trojans and Lycians the burden of toil lies, because in every enterprise you are 
best both at fighting and at thinking’ (6.77—9). And we are told that when Achilles sat in 
wrath by the swift-plying ships ‘he never went into the assembly which brings glory to a 
man nor ever into the war’ (1.4901), although it was abstinence from war and the war- 
cry that caused him pangs of longing. Again, Peleus sent Phoenix with Achilles to the 
war to teach him ‘to be a speaker of words and a doer of deeds’,’” because he ‘did not yet 
understand equal war nor assemblies where men win pre-eminence’ (9.438—43). Nor does 
Achilles reject the notion that excellence requires a man to perform superbly in counsel 
as well as in battle, although he admits that that is not the sphere in which he himself is 
pre-eminent (18.105-6). In his reply to Odysseus’ attempt on the embassy to persuade 
him to relent he couches his refusal in these words: ‘I will not join in considering 
counsels with him, nor yet deeds’ (9.374). 

The idea that a hero will ideally be distinguished in both wisdom and valour is one the 
Iliad shares with other heroic poetry.’ Blancandrin is introduced as ‘for valour a mighty 
knight withal, and fit of wit for to counsel his lord’ (Roland, 25-6). Marsilion buttresses 
the resolve of the traitor Ganelon with a speech which begins ‘You are both bold and 
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wise’ (ibid. 648); and as the armies are marshalled for the final battle the poet exclaims 
(ibid. 3172-5): 


A noble sight is the Emir this day: 

White is his beard as any flower on spray, 
He is in council a man discreet and sage, 
And in the battle stubborn and undismayed. 


We find the same conception in Beowulf: ‘Then Wulfgar spoke; the warlike spirit of this 
Wendel prince, his wisdom in judgement, were known to many’ (vv. 348-50). And 
Ashhere, ‘the hero that Hrothgar loved better than any on earth among his retinue’ (wv. 
1296-7), was not only ‘a strong warrior, noted in battle’ (vv. 1298-9), but ‘my closest 
counsellor, keeper of my thoughts ‘(v. 1325). Finally, in his farewell to Beowulf 
Hrothgar praises the wisdom of his parting words, although of course it has hitherto been 
his exploits as a fighter that have mattered: ‘You are rich in strength and ripe of mind, 
you are wise in your utterance’ (vv. 1844-5); and he declares him therefore fit to be king 
of the Sea-Geats should need arise. 

The importance Homer and his protagonists assign to euboulia is also reflected in the 
titles they are given. They are, of course, aristées and hérdes, heroes and exponents of 
excellence, basilées, kings or princes, hégétores éde medontes, leaders and rulers of 
men.'* But equally they are bouléphoroi, counsellors, and gerontes, elders, so called not 
(at least on the Greek side) with much regard to their age but because they are the men 
‘for whom it is fitting to advise counsels’ (10.146—-7). Much of their deliberation is 
naturally about military tactics and strategy—at its broadest the question ‘whether to flee 
or to fight’ (10.147; this is the topic of the debates in Books 2, 10 and 14, and initially in 
Book 9 also), although that question is as complex as life itself, for it involves 
considerations about the value of the campaign and its objective, about honour and 
shame, promises and comradeship, and about the will of Zeus. In Book 1, however, the 
counsel Nestor offers is designed not to propound the solution to a military problem, but 
to settle a quarrel; and in Book 9 his object is to persuade Agamemnon to eat one half of 
the humble pie whose other half is offered to Achilles by the embassy. All these exercises 
in deliberation fall within the general responsibility of a counsellor as it is defined in the 
words of the dream in Book 2 (24-5): ‘A man who is a counsellor must not sleep all 
night, when peoples are entrusted to him and he has so many cares’; or again in those of 
the real Nestor to Agamemnon in Book 9 (96-102; cf. 2.204—6): 


Most noble son of Atreus, Agamemnon king of men, in you will I cease, 
from you I will begin, because you are king of many peoples and Zeus has 
entrusted to you sceptre and themistes, '° so that you may deliberate for 
them. Therefore you above all men must speak and listen, and bring 
things about for another too, when his heart bids him speak for good; and 
on you will depend whatever he begins. '® 
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It is perhaps tempting to think of Agamemnon just as a weak and indecisive military 
commander. But Homer is at pains to make us aware that his office is greater than the 
man and larger than generalship (1.27781): ‘Do not think, son of Peleus’, says Nestor, 
‘to quarrel with a king, might against might, since no equal honour is the lot of a sceptred 
king, to whom Zeus has given glory. Even if you are valiant, and a goddess mother bore 
you, yet he is better, since he is king over more men.’ His and Odysseus’ references 
particularly to the king’s responsibility for administering the customary laws (themistes, 
2.206, 9.99) take us unobtrusively but emphatically from any purely military conception 
of Agamemnon’s position to the Hesiodic notion of one upon whom “all the people look 
as he determines themistes with straight decisions (dikai); and he by his unerring speech 
swiftly and skilfully calms a great quarrel; for this is why kings are judged wise, because 
they accomplish restitution easily for people wronged in their dealings, soothing them 
with gentle words’ (Theog. 84-90). 

The World of Odysseus takes a different view of Homeric kingship (p. 97): ‘The king 
gave military leadership and protection, and he gave little else, despite some hints of 
royal justice (and injustice) scattered through the Odyssey.’ The texts to which we have 
just referred show that ‘royal justice’ is a concept known to the //iad too. It might perhaps 
be argued that since Book 9 is under suspicion of belonging to the latest stratum in the 
composition of the /liad, 9.95—102 cannot safely be exploited as evidence of the poem’s 
general conception of kingship. And perhaps Odysseus’ similar words at 2.204—6 (which 
include the famous dictum: ‘To have many rulers is not good: let there be one ruler, one 
king’) will likewise be thought too exceptional to be pressed into evidence. But Lloyd- 
Jones notes a couple of more matter-of-fact passages which attest the king’s role in 
upholding something like justice: ‘the Achaean chiefs “protect the themistes that come 
from Zeus” (1.238), as Sarpedon protects Lycia “by his judgements and his strength” 
(16.542)’."” 

I take it that something must be conceded to Finley: however much or little is made of 
these texts, there is no denying that the exercise of euboulia in justice is something only 
occasionally mentioned, not presented or explored, in the //iad. But Finley is not entitled 
to infer very much from this. The //iad is about war, not the life of the communities 
governed by the warriors. So one would not expect to see them at work administering the 
themistes. Yet it is scarcely conceivable that, if a Homeric king was (unlike Telemachus) 
firmly in control of the community he governed, he would not be called upon (or take it 
upon himself) to settle disputes according to the themistes—however real or imaginary 
the Homeric world is taken to be. Finley takes a simile of the Odyssey (19.107—14) which 
connects the just rule of a god-fearing king with agricultural prosperity to be an 
anachronism, introducing a carefully controlled contemporary note foreign to the 
politically more primitive world of Odysseus (p. 97). Let us suppose that he is right about 
that passage, and that something similar may be true of the description of city and rural 
life on the shield of Achilles in the //iad(18.483—608).'° We can agree to leave such 
arguably anachronistic passages as these out of the argument for present purposes. What 
concerns us is something much simpler: the bare idea of kings using good judgement in 
the dispensation of justice. It is hard to believe that this idea is tied to the contemporary 
eighth-century world, and not perfectly at home in the world inhabited by Agamemnon, 
Nestor and the rest. 
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So far our evidence shows simply that euboulia is regarded as a pre-eminent 
excellence of kings and heroes. Other passages must be cited to show the quality of their 
(and Homer’s) attachment to it. 

When you love or esteem a thing, you are apt to dwell on its salient features in your 
conversation. Just so does Homer have his heroes talk about counsel and the assembly. 
Here, for example, is Nestor endeavouring to bring home to the Greeks the seriousness of 
the commitments which underpin their assembly before Troy, and which should govern 
its conduct (2.337—43): 


Heavens, you are in truth conducting your assembly like children— 
childish children, who have no care for deeds of war. What will become 
of our covenants and oaths? The counsels and plans of men might as well 
be in the fire, and the pure drink-offerings and the right hands of 
fellowship in which we trusted. For vainly we are struggling with each 
other in our words, nor can we find any expedient at all, for all our long 
stay here. 


The assembly can be an effective and constructive forum of debate, a proper assembly, 
only if its participants remember the bonds of mutual loyalty, undertaken for a common 
purpose, which constitute their assembly as an assembly of consenting adults. Those 
bonds—oaths, covenants, pledges—exercise the force they do because they are the 
deeply expressive signs which men use quite generally (not just for military purposes) to 
declare that they have knit themselves together. Here, next, is Agamemnon on the 
etiquette of the assembly (19.78-82), in an attempt to win sympathy for the excuses he is 
about to offer: ‘Danaan heroes, companions of Ares, friends: it is good to listen to him 
who stands, nor is it seemly to interrupt; for that would be hard even for a skilled man. In 
a loud uproar of men how could one hear or speak? Even a penetrating speaker is 
damaged.’ And here is the Trojan Antenor celebrating the different qualities of Menelaus 
and Odysseus as speakers (3.209-24): 


But when they mingled among the assembled Trojans, while people stood 
Menelaus was the more conspicuous with his broad shoulders, but when 
both were sitting Odysseus was the more impressive. And when they were 
weaving words and counsels before everyone, then Menelaus spoke 
fluently, a few words only, but very penetratingly, for he was not wordy 
nor off target; he was in fact the younger. But when Odysseus of many 
wiles rose up, he stood still, and he looked down, fixing his eyes on the 
ground, and he did not move his staff either backwards or forwards, but he 
held it stiff, like a man of no understanding: you would have said he was 
full of rage and just senseless. Yet when he released his great voice from 
his chest, and words like snowflakes in winter, then no other mortal could 
contend with Odysseus. Then we were not so astonished as we looked 
upon Odysseus’ bearing. 


Like so many passages exemplifying euboulia in the Homeric heroes, this famous text 
was later in antiquity used to argue Homer’s interest in questions of political and 
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rhetorical theory: Menelaus was seen as the first exponent of the plain, Odysseus of the 
grand style (cf. e.g. Cic. Brut. 40 and 50; Quint. /nst. 12.10.64; Gell. 6.14.7; and other 
texts collected in Radermacher, Artium Scriptores, pp. 6 ff.). Finally, here are two 
passages concerned with boulé itself, both the more eloquent because of the 
circumstances in which they were uttered. As he embarks on his nocturnal 
reconnaissance Diomedes asks for a companion, and gives celebrated utterance to the 
maxim that two heads are better than one (10.224—6): ‘When two go together one sees 
before the other how advantage may come about; on his own, even if he perceives 
something, his wit is shorter and his scheme fragile.’ Then at the end of the poem, when 
the ghost of Patroclus visits Achilles he speaks these haunting words (23.75—9): ‘Give me 
your hand, I pray lamenting. For I shall not come again from Hades, since you have given 
me my dues in the funeral pyre. We shall not sit, living men apart from our dear 
comrades, giving and taking counsels: the hateful fate has swallowed me which was my 
lot from when I was born.’ Both texts are about companionship, the one appropriate to a 
nocturnal mission of great danger, the other full of aching nostalgia for pleasures that can 
never more be enjoyed—pleasures of shared boulé that are represented as the essence of 
friendship. 


III. The heroic code 
The culture of the world portrayed in the J/iad is a warrior culture, and (says Finley) 


the main theme of a warrior culture is constructed on two notes—prowess 
and honour. The one is the hero’s essential attribute, the other his essential 
aim. Every value, every judgement, every action, all skills and talents 
have the function of either defining honour or realising it... The heroic 
code [of the Homeric poems] was complete and unambiguous, so much so 
that neither the poet nor his characters ever had occasion to debate it... 
The basic values of the society were given, predetermined, and so were a 
man’s place in the society and the privileges and duties that followed from 
his status. They were not subject to analysis or debate, and the other issues 
left only the narrowest margin for the exercise of what we should call 
judgement (as distinct from work skills, including knowledge of the 
tactics of armed combat)... The significant fact is that never in either the 
Iliad or the Odyssey is there a rational discussion, a sustained, disciplined 
consideration of circumstances and their implications, of possible courses 
of action, their advantages and disadvantages. (World, pp. 113-15)!” 


Finley anticipates a number of lines of objection to the claims he puts forward, and in 
particular to his denial that there is rational discussion in the Homeric poems. I mention 
three of the chief points he makes. First, he argues that most speeches at most Homeric 
councils and assemblies aim to persuade by threat, by warning, by encouragement; in 
short, by emotional appeal, not by reasoned reflection upon experience or analysis of 
alternative possibilities. Second, he discounts the idea that Nestor and Odysseus are 
paradigms of wisdom: Nestor’s forte lies in ‘bolstering morale’ or ‘soothing overheated 
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tempers’, Odysseus (in the Odyssey) is a clever liar; neither practises the rationality or 
controlled rational behaviour prerequisite for wisdom. Third, he pours cold water on the 
sort of evidence for a high valuation of intelligence and good judgement in Homer which 
was presented in the previous section of this chapter. We must not ‘be misled by the 
numerous formulas which, in one or another variant, speak of a man of counsel. For us 
counsel is deliberation; wise counsel, deliberation based on knowledge, experience, 
rational analysis, judgement. But counsel for Homer pointed less to the reasons than to 
the decision itself, and hence to the power of authority’ (World, p. 115). 

I shall examine these latter arguments in due course. It is Finley’s fundamental 
characterisation of the heroic code and the consequences he draws from it that require 
first attention. I have two observations to make, which both bear on the relation between 
euboulia and the heroic code. The first is in a way a development of some of the things 
Finley says, but it has a problematic consequence which constitutes my second point. 

Peleus sent Phoenix with Achilles to Troy because he ‘did not yet understand equal 
war nor assemblies where men win pre-eminence’ (9.440-1). If we try to accommodate 
Peleus’ thinking within the heroic code as defined by Finley, we are surely bound to 
extend the notion of prowess beyond that of martial performance on the battlefield. 
Peleus recognises a prowess in counsel and its expression in oratory. So, too, do the 
warriors of the Jliad. Consider Diomedes’ speech at the beginning of Book 9 (31-49). 
Agamemnon has called an assembly, and in despair has urged the Achaeans to flee and 
return home, on the ground that it is now clear that it is not the will of Zeus that they 
should take Troy. In his reply Diomedes calls Agamemnon a fool and a coward, and tells 
him he can go home if he likes, but the rest of the Achaeans will stay until they sack 
Troy—or if they too go home he and Sthenelus will take it single-handed. Then Homer 
reports the response: ‘So he spoke, and all the sons of the Achaeans shouted aloud, in 
admiration at the words of horse-taming Diomedes’ (50-1). His crude emotional appeal 
(Finley’s general view of the Homeric harangue is palpably right in this instance) is 
followed by a vastly more subtle exercise in counsel from Nestor. But the crucial point 
for the present is that Diomedes’ speech is in its own way as much a feat of prowess as 
one of his exploits on the battlefield; and it wins him an immediate reward of honour or 
glory in the applause of the host (and in a tactful compliment from Nestor). Similar 
applause greets other speeches in the /liad—as, for example, when after disposing of 
Thersites Odysseus rallies the Greeks at the beginning of Book 2 in a masterly oratorical 
performance, the culmination of what has been called his aristeia (2.333-5): ‘So he 
spoke, and the Argives gave a great shout, and all around the ships echoed terribly to the 
voice of the Achaeans as they praised the words of god-like Odysseus.’ 

The prowess which earns glory, then, may be displayed in speech as well as in action. 
This is an obvious enough point, yet it is surprising how little attention is drawn to it in 
most accounts of the heroic code in Homer. The reason for the omission is clear enough: 
the greatest and the most tragic displays of prowess in the //iad are unquestionably the 
deeds of Diomedes, Patroclus, Hector and Achilles on the battlefield.” But a good two- 
thirds of the J/iad is direct discourse; and Homer surely expects us to revel, as the 
Achaeans do, in the splendid style of the counsels, pleas, threats and taunts of the chief 
heroes—much of what is glorious about them is crystallised in the guile or arrogance or 
nobility of their talk. 
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It is a virtue of Finley’s treatment of heroism that all this is implicitly recognised in it. 
If ‘all skills and talents have the function of...realising [honour]’,”' then the ultimate goal 
of good counsel or a fine exhortation or taunt is to win honour for the speaker. Hence part 
at least of the explanation of the emotive character of much of the talk in Homeric 
councils and assemblies: honour inspires passion, for it matters enormously and is a 
precarious possession; therefore when a speaker knows that his speech is regarded as a 
test of his mettle, the speech will often betray or exploit passion and emotion before any 
other quality. 

It may be thought that there is something paradoxical in the idea that the goal of 
counsel is honour for the counsellor: surely the object of giving counsel is to help solve a 
practical problem? If there were a difficulty, it would be one that faced any view of life 
which—unlike modern deontological or utilitarian philosophies—made the attainment or 
exercise of virtue the chief object of human existence, as do (for example) Plato, Aristotle 
and the Stoics. Such a conception of life is not, in fact, necessarily paradoxical. This can 
be seen from consideration of one area of life where many people would still subscribe to 
the view that virtue or excellence is or should be the object of the exercise, viz. sport. In 
sport we play to win, but the game’s the thing—that is, the exercise of our skills and 
talents it calls forth, and the enjoyment this gives us and perhaps onlookers, too. A 
distinction effectively forged by the Stoics is useful here.” The intended result of playing 
football is winning: the goal is to display and enjoy the display of one’s footballing skills. 
The prime object in playing is to achieve the goal, for it matters more than the intended 
result. Indeed, there would be no point to winning if playing were not intrinsically worth 
while. 

The intelligibility of this common attitude to sport illuminates not only Stoic ethics but 
Homeric euboulia. A heroic counsellor aims to solve the problem in hand. A successful 
solution is the intended result of his advice. But insofar as he and others see his counsel 
as a display of prowess, its real goal is something else: the honour accorded to someone 
who exhibits the appropriate excellences in his advice—pre-eminently spirit and (I would 
maintain against Finley) wisdom. His solution may be ignored, as for example in 
Nestor’s attempt to reconcile Achilles and Agamemnon in Book 1 of the /liad. The 
failure does little to detract from the esteem Nestor wins from every reader (as 
presumably from the assembled Greeks) for his splendidly sensible intervention. The 
world of the //iad has sometimes been called a ‘results culture’, in the belief that for the 
Homeric hero what matters much more than anything else is success or failure in his 
enterprises. But the keynote of the heroic code, as Finley says, is honour or glory. And 
(as we shall see further presently) achieving honour is compatible with a certain amount 
of failure. Indeed, recent writers such as Redfield and Griffin have done much to show 
how the peculiar magnificence of Achilles consists in his pursuit of glory at the same 
time as he recognises the ultimate futility of all human endeavours. To resume the 
analogy of sport: Homeric heroes are risk-takers, more like competitive amateurs than 
professionals; if glory were a simple function of success, they would be more prudent— 
all Olivers, no Rolands. 

I have been arguing that giving counsel is for the Homeric hero a form of prowess: 
that is its place in the heroic code as defined by Finley; and so interpreted it can be 
expected to be an emotional affair often enough. Thus far the argument is compatible 
with The World of Odysseus. Now we come to a difficulty. If euboulia is a form of 
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prowess comparable in significance only with martial valour, the prospect opens of 
conflict between the values which constitute the code, despite Finley’s claim that it is 
complete and unambiguous. The warrior may find his heroically impulsive pursuit of 
martial glory opposed by his heroic good judgement. 

This possibility would presumably be disallowed by Finley, for a reason reported at 
the beginning of this section: for the Homeric hero an excellent performance in the 
assembly does not (according to Finley) involve exercise of the judgement which might 
oppose martial heroism, but the sort of rhetoric which would encourage it. There is a 
consideration, Finley concedes,” which is sometimes raised against the heroic course of 
action: prudence. But prudence is not a heroic virtue. Its promptings do not indicate 
conflict of values within the framework of the heroic code. Without challenging the code 
head on, it introduces a point of view external to it. It is significant that its personification 
in the /liad is not the great hero Nestor, but the Trojan Polydamas. Both Nestor and 
Polydamas offer counsel: Nestor’s is ‘emotional and psychological’, heroically 
preoccupied with honour and glory; Polydamas unheroically urges caution. 

Here we see Finley making a further application of the dichotomy between emotion, 
honour and the heroic, on the one hand, and reason, prudence and the non-heroic or 
unheroic, on the other. My contention is that the //iad works with a more complex 
conception of the heroic than this. Why and how could be argued in a number of different 
ways. I restrict myself to considerations derived from examination of euboulia. 

Euboulia is itself a many-faceted virtue. A good counsellor must be able to work both 
on the reason and on the emotions, if only because all deliberative oratory must appeal 
directly or indirectly to passions and desires, but in all except the crudest cases by 
presenting considerations—that is, reasons—of one sort or another to the audience. He 
must have the gift of persuading his audience a lot more often than not, but at the same 
time he must usually be right. He must concentrate on what is to be done now, but this 
will involve drawing on past experience and thinking about the future. Heroic euboulia 
does, therefore, sometimes appear in the guise Finley has identified: sometimes Homer 
holds up a Nestor for admiration because he succeeds in stirring men to bravery by 
appeal principally to their sense of honour (e.g. 7.123—74)—that is what his euboulia here 
consists in. On other occasions, however, the considerations it urges upon the mind are 
more numerous and various than honour: prudence, pity, justice and a sense of 
propriety.”* It is often intent on being reasonable. And what then makes a counsellor 
admirable may not be the success and spirit of his persuasion (he perhaps fails) but his 
good judgement and his courage and eloquence in expressing it. 

I have suggested that a commitment to euboulia already imports into the heroic code 
the possibility of a conflict of values. Here is the argument for this thesis: The hero’s 
esteem for euboulia (as I shall show) commits him to listening to reason. Listening to 
reason is not treated as if it were to be defined simply in terms of the pursuit of honour; 
i.e. it is not decided in advance that the only considerations which count as reasonable are 
those that favour the course of honour. Nor could it very well be defined in such terms. 
For being reasonable must imply being ready to give weight to any considerations which 
deserve to be given weight. And how can anyone tell which these are until he has thought 
about them? It is a crucial assumption of and about rationality that one cannot: that there 
is or may be more to discover about oneself and the world than one yet knows.” The hero 
committed to euboulia, then, has to reckon with the fact that he may find himself having 
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to take seriously claims upon him other than honour and perhaps opposed to honour. 
Esteem for euboulia thus introduces an openendedness into the heroic code, which 
accordingly lacks the high degree of determinacy ascribed to it by Finley. 

The hero’s moral universe undergoes further complication if what euboulia presents 
him with on a given occasion is a reasonable appeal to justice or pity or propriety or 
prudence which actually does conflict with the dictates of honour—so that he cannot 
simultaneously act prudently or justly etc. and do what his sense of honour demands. The 
difficulties can best be explored by asking: Are justice, prudence, pity, propriety—the 
claims which euboulia typically introduces—themselves intrinsically heroic qualities? 

One might argue: No. For heroism is to be seen as defined by honour; a quality only 
counts as heroic if and when it helps to realise honour. But justice, prudence and the rest 
exert the pull they do on us independently: it is not true that they can register with us only 
when they also represent the claim of honour. On this view of the question, it is no longer 
just the heroic code which supplies the hero with a guide to conduct. Insofar as he is 
attentive to the thoroughly heroic excellence of ewboulia, he is obliged on occasion to 
attach serious importance to non-heroic considerations; and it cannot be assumed that he 
will always decide in favour of the course of honour. A hero may swallow his pride and 
decide to let caution or pity for his dependants (for example) govern his behaviour. It is 
conceivable that the excellence of the judgement which leads him to do so will earn him 
honour, but the factors which figure in his judgement range beyond honour. 

One might, however, construe the heroic code more liberally, and argue that such 
qualities as justice and prudence are best accorded a place within it. There are two 
distinct grounds on which this strategy might be defended. First, justice at least is more 
intimately connected with honour than we have so far allowed. It may sometimes consist 
in giving honour where honour is due, as we shall see when examining Nestor’s 
intervention in the quarrel of Book 1. In such a case a concern for justice is a concern for 
honour, although an altruistic concern which may (and on this occasion does) conflict 
with naked egoistical pursuit of glory. This possibility of conflict shows that, if there is 
reason to treat justice as a properly heroic value, there is at the same time reason to judge 
that considerations of honour may themselves point in different directions, and so yield 
the hero no unambiguous guide to conduct. A hero might, of course, decide to dissolve 
the ambiguity by adopting an ordering principle: always prefer the immediate claims of 
your own honour to any other consideration. But he would thereby be effectively 
abandoning any respect for euboulia, which heroes are supposed to value. So the ordering 
principle, attractive though it is to a Hector or an Achilles, should not be regarded as 
something built into the heroic code itself. Second, even if (by contrast) prudence, for 
example, is not a matter of honour, it is certainly a value recognised as having claims on 
the hero; so why deny it a place in the heroic code? There is surely some advantage in 
identifying the code as the whole system of values which govern the hero’s behaviour, 
and which he shares with others (such as his wife and other dependants) who may attach 
more weight to prudence and less to honour than he does himself. If we take this view of 
the code, then honour will still have to have the dominant position in it—if it is to count 
as a heroic code. But once again, there could be no presumption that the claims of honour 
ought always to silence those of other values which find a place in the code. 

Finley claimed that ‘the heroic code was complete and unambiguous’ (World, p. 113). 
I have argued that, if narrowly defined in terms of honour, it is far from complete; but if it 
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is more liberally construed, it is plainly not unambiguous. The argument (whose 
conclusion is not new) has confined itself to consideration of what follows from the pre- 
eminent status of euboulia as a heroic virtue. It has made some assumptions about 
euboulia, particularly its rationality and the scope of its concerns, which must now be 
justified. Therefore I turn to some detailed case studies of Polydamas, Nestor and the rest 
as counsellors.”° 


IV. Hector and Polydamas 


A great hero often has a close companion: Achilles has Patroclus, Gilgamesh has Enkidu, 
Roland has Oliver. The companion is himself a hero of stature, but he lacks the 
consummate arrogance and heedlessness of danger that mark the greatest heroes. He has 
a compensating excellence in which he outshines them—wisdom: 


Roland is fierce and Oliver is wise 
And both for valour may bear away the prize. 


(Roland, 1093-4) 


His function is to act as the voice of wisdom in his friend’s ear, sometimes to be heeded, 
but ultimately to be disregarded with consequences simultaneously disastrous and 
supremely glorious. 

It may be that the epic tradition on which Homer draws knew of a Trojan warrior 
called Polydamas son of Panthous. But there is every reason to suppose that as Hector’s 
companion or adviser he is entirely Homer’s creation’’—a colourless and artificial 
creation, it must be confessed. As two excellent discussions by Reinhardt and Redfield”*® 
bring out, Polydamas achieves no individuality. He has no interesting associations or 
history, no distinctive personality, no memorable acts of valour to his credit. ‘He exists in 
the Jliad only on the Great Day of Battle’; and his existence is entirely functional. He is 
in the poem solely to perform ‘as Hector’s alter ego’, almost as a projection of prudent 
misgivings on Hector’s part about his own impulsiveness: ‘He was Hector’s companion, 
and they were born on a single night—but the one was far superior in words, the other 
with the spear’ (18.251-2). 

There is no doubt about Polydamas’ heroic stature. His father is one of Priam’s 
counsellors (3.146), and he is presumably a brother of the Euphorbus (probably no less a 
Homeric creation)’ who wounds Patroclus. He is given enough in the way of martial 
exploits, including at one point a boast over a fallen adversary (14.453-7), to establish his 
credentials as a leading Trojan warrior.*° Nor is there doubt about what his excellence as 
a counsellor consists in. He is adept at sizing up a military situation and its tactical 
possibilities, and then presenting a sensible assessment of their advantages and 
disadvantages (particularly the disadvantages) in support of his preferred solution. Thus 
the Trojans halt in their advance at the ditch planted with stakes outside the Greek camp. 
Polydamas advises that they proceed on foot: it would be difficult to drive chariots 
through the stakes; opposite is the wall of the camp; there is no room for charioteers to 
manoeuvre and fight; and if they did get through but then had to withdraw, the rush back 
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into the ditch would be disastrous (12.61—79). After a period of great Trojan success the 
two Ajaxes and the Locrian archers put them in some disarray, and Polydamas foresees a 
disorderly retreat by the generality of the Trojans. He points out to Hector that, although 
the battle still rages about him, the other Trojans have either withdrawn from the fighting 
or continue isolated from each other and against superior numbers. What is needed is a 
tactical withdrawal by Hector so that he can convene a council of war which can then 
make a decision on a concerted attack or (as Polydamas hints is more prudent) a general 
withdrawal (13.726-47). When Achilles at last returns to the field, the Trojans are 
panicstricken, and meet in assembly at the end of the day before even taking supper. 
Polydamas advises an immediate withdrawal to the city. If they stay, Achilles will wreak 
havoc on the morrow. But if they make use of the night and retire, they will have the 
physical protection of the fortifications of the city and the tactical advantage of a 
nocturnal council. Achilles may attack the city, but if so he will fail and return to the 
ships in frustration (18.254—83). Polydamas’ talk is all of advantage and safety and never 
of honour. As he puts it himself in some lines critical of Hector (13.727-34): 


Hector, you do not know how to listen to persuasion. Because God has 
given you feats of war, in counsel too you want to excel others in 
knowledge. But you will not be able to succeed in everything at once 
yourself. God gives one man feats of war, but in the heart of another far- 
seeing Zeus places a good understanding, and from him many men get 
advantage and he saves many, and he himself knows it very well. 


Polydamas represents it as a fault in Hector that he rejects good advice (cf. 12.211—12) 
and good advisers, and charges him with something like megalomania (12.214). This is 
Homer’s assessment, too. In an earlier interchange, when Polydamas’ interpretation of an 
omen is not to Hector’s liking (12.195—250), the rights and wrongs of the argument are 
by no means clear.*’ But when it comes to the assembly that meets after Achilles’ return 
to the fray, the poet introduces Polydamas as ‘wise Polydamas’, who ‘alone saw before 
and after’, and he stresses his good intent and his superiority to Hector in speech 
(18.249-53). After Hector rejects his advice, Homer comments (18.310—13): ‘So Hector 
spoke and the Trojans applauded—fools, for Pallas Athene took away their wits. They 
gave assent to Hector although his plan was bad, but no one praised Polydamas, who 
devised good counsel.’*” And in due course Hector reproaches himself for ignoring him: 
‘I have destroyed the host by my recklessness’ (22.104). As euboulia in a hero is 
regarded as an excellence, so folly is reckoned a weakness. 

Why should Hector’s disdain of Polydamas’ counsel count as folly? It can only be 
because he has wilfully ignored something he could and should have taken account of: 
the likelihood of a Trojan reverse, with the loss of many men, if he remained in the field. 
Does this show that heroes value very highly something other than honour: the avoidance 
of heavy profitless losses? Certainly Polydamas would see it that way, to judge from the 
way he expresses himself in the speech quoted above (13.727-34). Life and security are 
things he evidently treats as valuable in themselves, as does (for example) Priam when he 
pleads with Hector not to attempt single combat with Achilles (22.56-9): ‘No, come 
within the wall, my child, so that you may save the men and women of Troy, and not give 
great glory to the son of Peleus but yourself be bereft of dear life.’ 
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But does Hector share their concern for life and safety? When he wails ‘I have 
destroyed the host by my recklessness’, what he really regrets, it might be said, is his own 
dishonour: folly is a matter for reproach; and losing men is losing face. But, of course, 
losing men could not be a matter of losing face unless human life was regarded as 
precious in itself. Finley himself stresses the hero’s love of life (World, p. 113): ‘The 
Homeric heroes loved life fiercely, as they did and felt everything with passion, and no 
less martyr-like characters could be imagined; but even life must surrender to honour.’ 

The logical structure of Hector’s pursuit of honour is much better expressed by the 
idea that other values must surrender to honour than by Finley’s other formulation, which 
says that they define or realise it. Like the heroic esteem for euboulia, it can be 
illuminated by comparison with the Stoic conception of virtue as explicated by Antipater. 
Hector fights to defend the walls of Troy because they are what stand between the Greeks 
and the things the Trojans value in and for themselves—children, wives, kin, and a 
settled and independent way of life. The fact that these are at stake helps to give depth 
and point to the conflict between the armies, as Homer makes us aware when he takes us 
behind the city walls. It is what endows the role and character of Hector with a greater 
density than is found in those of the principal Greek heroes. To revert to our earlier 
terminology, we may say that the life and safety of Troy is the intended result of his 
military exploits. And it is precisely when Hector bears in mind that the war is waged 
with an overall intention that he listens to Polydamas and his prudent tactical advice: 
prudence is sometimes necessary if the Trojans are to achieve their objective. Life, safety, 
prudence are all, then, concerns that Hector must acknowledge if he is to fight the Trojan 
war at all. But his overriding goal is the achievement of glory (e.g. 6.441-6) or (near the 
bitter end) the avoidance of further dishonour (22.99 ff); and for this he is prepared to 
surrender his own life and the lives of all he holds most dear. From the point of view of 
honour, the defence of Troy merely provides the occasion or material for display of 
valour, just as for the Stoic conforming with nature by selecting the things that are natural 
for men to do or have simply provides the forum in which virtue can be practised. 

At one point (12.243) Hector famously says: ‘One omen is best, to fight back for the 
fatherland.’ For want of the distinction between goal and intended result both Finley and 
Erbse, one of his most thoughtful critics, are led astray in their treatment of this line. 
Finley, rightly convinced that honour is Hector’s overriding goal, wrongly thinks himself 
forced to the false conclusion that patriotic sentiment is non-heroic and at odds with the 
whole course of Hector’s behaviour.** Erbse is no less rightly persuaded that 12.243 
expresses something at the core of Hector’s heroic ideal—viz. the intention with which 
he fights. Just as wrongly, he feels he must therefore explain away passages such as 
6.441-6 or 22.99 ff. where Hector plainly sets his own quest for honour and glory above 
concern for his family or his city.* 

Critics of Stoic ethics, ancient and modern, have always found their theory of the goal 
of life schizophrenic. How can it be both preferable to have a family life and be in good 
health (‘primary natural things’) and yet ultimately these not matter at all? Is not the 
preference that of one creature, an embodied animal with affections, and the indifference 
that of another, a purely rational being?*° There is a similar tension in the Iliad between 
the keenness of the hero’s appetite for life and concern for those he protects, and his 
ultimate rejection of anything but honour. It is because euboulia typically makes the 
success of an enterprise its focus that the great heroes, intent only (when it comes to the 
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crunch) on their own glory, are deficient in it—and so programmed, contrary to all their 
desires, for imperfection. 

Is it, as Redfield holds, the heroic ethic itself which drives Hector and Achilles to this 
self-destructively exclusive preoccupation with nothing but honour?*° Or is Griffin right 
to object that the cause is rather (in Achilles’ case) too passionate emotion or (in 
Hector’s) strategic misjudgement: faults of individual psychology recognisable as such 
from the standpoint of the heroic ethic itself?*’ We are now in a position to see that these 
are not genuine alternatives. The heroic code gives a high ranking to euboulia, and hence 
(if for no other reason) ample scope for criticism of Achilles and Hector. But a value 
system which gives honour the structural position of a goal distinct from the intended 
results of action clearly has a dynamism of its own. Any goal that is intrinsically 
desirable exercises an attractive force; where it is a goal whose attainment matters much 
more than the intended results of actions undertaken for its sake (as honour is in the 
heroic scheme of things), any other consideration (e.g. safety or prudence) must tend to 
pale into insignificance. So we must agree with Griffin when (in a passage I take to be 
incompatible with his criticism of Redfield) he says.** ‘The hero is trapped by the logic of 
his heroism.’ He need not be trapped, if like Odysseus he remains heroically attentive to 
the demands of euboulia; but if he is trapped, we can hold the logic—or, as I should 
prefer to say, the dynamism—of his heroism responsible. 

This general heroic predicament is fully worked out by Homer only in Hector’s case. 
He succeeds in making it a particularly stark instance of the predicament by the pains he 
takes to establish Hector’s very identity as a function of his attachment to his family (e.g. 
6.405-39) and his city (e.g. 6.403, 22.410—11). The choice Hector has to make between 
his honour and the protection of Troy and his kinsfolk is so painful precisely because he 
is essentially their protector, but yet he is him and not them. Homer prepares us for it by 
the sequence of encounters with Polydamas, which is sustained through several books 
(12, 13, 18) and almost constitutes a script of the plot of Hector’s downfall. It culminates 
in the great deliberative monologue of 22.98—131, in which the poet has him rehearse in 
internal debate his mostly vanished or vanishing options.” The external struggle with 
Polydamas and the interior argument in Hector’s own mind are alike symbolic of the 
dynamic tension within the heroic ethic. Their contrivance to my mind supports both the 
currently popular reading of the //iad as a tragedy and more particularly Redfield’s 
interpretation of it as an exploration of ‘the limitations and self-contradictions’” of the 
heroic ethic. Hector could have been brought to his final defeat by Achilles without 
committing a lapse of judgement. Homer not only gives him a fatal lapse. He designs a 
schematic dramatisation of the lapse as the outcome of a struggle between thought and 
impulse, or again between the hero and his kin and community (represented, of course, 
not only by Polydamas but much more memorably by Andromache in Book 6 and by 
Priam and Hecuba in Book 22). If telling a story can (as Redfield proposes) constitute an 
enquiry, it is (inter alia) the presence of this sort of thematic schematism that will have to 
establish it as such. 
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V. The Greeks in council 


The Greek assembly in Book 1 famously degenerates into a quarrel. The council of gods 
at the beginning of Book 20 is summoned not for discussion or debate but to receive the 
issue of an instruction. But sometimes there is a difficult practical problem to be solved, 
and the point of a council is to find the best answer by means of rational discussion. Just 
such a discussion occurs at the beginning of Book 14. 

At a very low point in Greek fortunes Nestor decides after internal debate not to return 
to the fray but to seek out Agamemnon. He meets him as he goes back to the battlefield 
from the ships in the company of Odysseus and Diomedes. All three are wounded and 
sick at heart, and the sight of Nestor coming away from the fighting makes them fear the 
worst. A discussion ensues. There are six contributions to it: 


1 Agamemnon, addressing Nestor, sums up the state of the battle—or rather (and 
characteristically) of his own fears about it: he is apprehensive that Hector will 
succeed in carrying out his threat of burning the ships, and that the Greeks for their 
part are as angry with him as Achilles is and have no wish to fight by the ships. 

2 Nestor in his report on the fighting confirms that the Greeks are being routed. He 
proposes that they consider what to do ‘if wit may achieve anything’. He offers no 
plan of his own, but advises that the heroes not return to the battle since they are 
wounded. 

3 Agamemnon makes (again characteristically) a rather ambiguous proposal that has 
defeatism written all over it. He suggests that since their defences have failed and the 
gods appear to be against them, the Greeks should take the first steps towards putting 
all their ships to sea. 

4 Odysseus upbraids Agamemnon, obviously taking his suggestion to be a thinly-veiled 
move to abandon the campaign against Troy altogether. He argues that his plan is not 
appropriate for a proud and grimly determined army such as theirs, which is not 
prepared to abandon the attempt on Troy now when it has already cost them so much. 
He condemns Agamemnon’s talk as defeatist. And he points out that the outcome of 
his counsel would be likely to be that the Greeks will panic completely and allow the 
Trojans to destroy them. 

5 Agamemnon accepts the rebuke and acknowledges that Odysseus has captured the 
mood of the army. He invites ‘a better plan than this’. 

6 Diomedes takes up the invitation with apologies for his boldness as a young man in 
doing so. After attempting to prove his fitness to speak by citing the valour of his 
father and grandfather, he advises that they return to the battle—but only to encourage 
the fainthearted, not to fight themselves, since they are wounded. 


And that is what they agree to do. 

Finley said (World p. 114): ‘The significant fact is that never in either the /liad or the 
Odyssey is there a rational discussion, a sustained, disciplined consideration of 
circumstances and their implications, of possible courses of action, their advantages and 
disadvantages.’ The council in Book 14 shows that Finley’s fact is not a fact. An 
assessment is made of the military situation and accepted by all parties to the discussion. 
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Its crucial components are three: (a) the Trojans are routing the Greeks; (b) the Greek 
ships are threatened; (c) the Greek leaders are wounded. Two main alternative courses of 
action—teturning to battle and saving the ships by other means—are considered. In 
thinking about them each speaker at least implicitly takes (a), (b) and (c) into account. In 
view of (c) in particular, Nestor counsels against the return of the leaders to battle. In line 
with this Agamemnon proposes a solution to (b) that will avoid it. Odysseus insists that 
this alternative will not do: it is cowardly and it will involve both immediate defeat and 
the abandonment of the campaign. Diomedes concludes that they must after all adopt the 
first alternative of a return to the battle. They can cope with (c), which Nestor had 
adduced against this option, by encouraging the others, not fighting themselves. 

Thus the advantages and disadvantages of the two alternatives are thoroughly 
explored. Diomedes, it is true, has little to say in favour of his proposal, but then he only 
needs to point out how it can be made to avoid the disadvantage Nestor had drawn 
attention to—given that Agamemnon’s proposal has been rejected. Every speaker offers 
reasonable counsel; and counsel is what boulé is in this context (14.102), not (as Finley 
claims) decision, for it is Agamemnon’s defeatist plan (métis, v. 107) that gets called 
boulé. In most cases the counsel is supported by explicit reasoning: most notably and 
elaborately by Odysseus, least so by Diomedes. This fits Diomedes’ role and character as 
the youngest and least experienced of those conferring. It does not detract from the 
rationality and effectiveness of his solution. What Diomedes does present arguments for 
is his right to be heard. These consist in an appeal to the prowess of his family: ‘it is 
one’s stature in the warrior community that confers the expectation of being listened to 
with respect’.*' But his counsel is accepted not because it comes from the doughtiest 
fighter, but because it appears the best way out of the difficulty. 

The rationality of the discussion is not compromised by the emotion the heroes evince 
in its course. Without Agamemnon’s fears and the spirit and determination of Odysseus 
there would be no argument, and Agamemnon loses it because the course he proposes is 
seen as cowardly, not just counter-productive. The charge of cowardice, however, is 
tactfully left only half explicit, nor is it meant to settle matters on its own. It forms part of 
a disciplined and reasoned case. 

How much should be made of this passage? It has to be admitted that the council it 
describes is unusual among the parleys of the //iad in its sustained and single-minded 
concentration on the rational solution of a problem. That does not mean that it can be 
dismissed as untypical. It has a significance that makes it much more than one episode 
among others; and the roles taken in the discussion by the different Greek leaders are so 
thoroughly in character that some general inference about euboulia may legitimately be 
drawn. 

The main Greek councils and assemblies in the Jliad all have important dramatic 
functions, but functions of different sorts. Those in 1 and 19, for example, are 
indispensable to the plot, needed to begin and end the great quarrel. The whole of Book 
2, as has often been remarked, is irrelevant to the development of the plot; the point of 
the council and assembly in 2 is accordingly quite different—to reveal the characters of 
Agamemnon, Nestor and Odysseus and to show the effect of the long war on the Greeks. 
The council in 14 is no more needed in the plot than that in 2. Had Agamemnon, 
Odysseus and Diomedes not met Nestor at all, but returned without any parley to the 
battlefield, the ensuing sequence of events could have remained the same. I suggest that 
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their council has a symbolic and a paradigmatic function.” It marks the desperation of the 
Greek cause at this point in the battle. At the same time it indicates the way great heroes 
in military command will behave in a crisis. A crisis must be met not with panic but with 
courage, and not merely courage but careful thought. So Homer presents the Greek 
leaders in rational discussion. Rational discussion is not Just something that happens on 
this occasion, we must infer. It may not actually occur all that frequently in the narrative 
of the poem. But it is a heroic ideal in an epic about the heroic ideal. 

That is to say, the conduct of the discussion as a whole constitutes an ideal. 
Agamemnon’s part in it is characteristically disastrous. His counsel is governed by fear 
and anxiety: mostly for the army, but also for his own standing with the Greeks. A proper 
concern for his troops is an elementary requirement in a commander, but Agamemnon is 
too close to panic. His positive proposal is plainly incompetent, for the reasons exposed 
by Odysseus. He accepts Odysseus’ rebuke graciously, but the self-knowledge revealed 
by his request that someone ‘may speak a better plan than this’ (14.107) does not restore 
faith in his fitness to be commander. The comparison of words and behaviour is 
instructive: Odysseus’ and Diomedes’ act of returning to the battlefield is matched by the 
conviction of their speeches; Agamemnon, too, had been returning, but his words show 
his indecision and lack of resolve. All this is typical of the dominant strain in 
Agamemnon’s character and behaviour throughout the //iad. Homer says to us in this 
episode not merely: this is how Agamemnon behaved, but: this is what Agamemnon is 
like. 

Two aspects of the portrayal are of particular interest to us. The first is that the focus 
of this passage, like most of the more memorable scenes in which Agamemnon figures, is 
his performance as a commander, not his prowess as fighter. It might be felt that, 
although the ideal hero is a speaker of words as well as a doer of deeds (9.443), when it 
comes to presenting his major heroes the poet of the //iad puts all the emphasis on martial 
prowess. This is perhaps true of Ajax: but he is the exception who proves the rule, as a 
brief look at the other major Greek heroes will confirm. In Agamemnon’s case it is his 
short-comings as a deviser of counsel and as a decision-maker which preoccupy Homer 
and the reader. If Agamemnon is no good, that is because he is no good at boulé. This 
brings me to the second point. The reason for Homer’s emphasis here is obviously that in 
a supreme military commander it is euboulia, understood as ability in tactics, strategy and 
the power to persuade, not warrior prowess, that counts most. Agamemnon is therefore 
quite properly more concerned with the ultimate fate of the campaign and the need not to 
sustain heavy losses than with leading a glorious charge into the fray or scoring personal 
triumphs in combat. His predicament illustrates from another angle the same point of 
tension within the heroic code as emerged in considering Hector. Both see that it may be 
more prudent to accept defeat. The difference is that Agamemnon has less spirit but more 
regard for his responsibility to exercise euboulia than Hector. He knows that returning 
home empty-handed will bring dishonour (2.115, 9.22), although he tries to pretend that 
‘there is no impropriety in fleeing from evil’ (14.80). Now the place of euwboulia in the 
heroic code is such that its deliverances cannot properly be ignored or rejected as 
cowardly: if reason matters, then it matters. Accordingly Odysseus’ main complaint 
against Agamemnon in 14 is that his plan is a bad plan, not informed by euboulia. 

Odysseus’ main scenes in the //iad, like Agamemnon’s, are mostly ones in which he 
figures as a counsellor and speaker. Unlike Agamemnon he excels in this sphere. As he 
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himself puts it at 19.216—19: ‘Achilles son of Peleus, best by far of the Achaeans, you are 
mightier than me and not a little better with the spear, but I can far surpass you in 
thought, since I was born first and know more things.’ Finley, presumably thinking of the 
Odysseus of the Odyssey, dismisses him as a liar,”’ although I prefer Kirk’s judgement 
that ‘with few exceptions he is represented as behaving extremely rationally, indeed as 
initiating complex processes of analysis and decision-making that would do credit to 
Bertrand Russell himself?.“* In the //iad he stands out among the heroes of both sides for 
his skill as a public speaker, which is harnessed to loyalty, good judgement (although like 
all the Greeks he misjudges Achilles in Book 9) and grim determination. 

Two passages are worth recalling. After Agamemnon’s catastrophic address to the 
army at the beginning of Book 2 Odysseus saves the day with a whole series of 
interventions: first exhortations to individual chieftains and men, then his popular attack 
on Thersites, and finally a long and cleverly judged speech, balancing Agamemnon’s 
inept performance, to the army as a whole. It begins with an attempt to shame the Greeks 
for breaking their promises to Agamemnon and wailing like women and children; then it 
concedes that there is a lot to wail about; there follows a reminder, in rivetingly vivid 
detail, of the portent of snake and sparrows they witnessed at Aulis, and of Calchas’ 
interpretation—that in the tenth year of siege Troy will fall. The triumphant conclusion is 
that the Greeks are now on the brink of that success. The whole is a splendid example of 
the preacher’s art: sin is condemned, the sinner pitied, a miracle retailed and salvation 
promised—on the preacher’s terms. 

No less admirable is Odysseus’ handling of Achilles in Book 19. Achilles has been 
rather offhand in his reply to Agamemnon’s offer of recompense and has proposed an 
immediate return to battle. Odysseus responds with a firm speech which puts him 
tactfully in his place while assuring him of the sympathy of the other Greek leaders in his 
great quarrel. An immediate return to battle is out of the question (the men must eat). 
Now is the time rather for Agamemnon to give his gifts, and swear on oath. And he tells 
Agamemnon to his face to behave with more justice in future. When Achilles persists 
with his proposal, Odysseus resists again, and with the authority of experience lays it 
down that in war death cannot merit a fast. His restraint is as heroic as Achilles’ desire 
for war, not least because he takes risks in arguing with him, as in a different way he took 
a risk in the Doloneia of Book 10. Here, too, he succeeds. 

In Odysseus’ oratory there is not so much of the rational analysis which marks 
Polydamas’ advice to Hector. But what he says is always reasoned and reasonable, 
although it exploits emotion, too. 

Redfield supplies a convenient summary of a well-known Homeric contrast:*° 


In Homeric society a distinction is made between the young man and the 
mature man, a distinction correlated with the distinction between council 
and battle as arenas of excellence and with the contrast between the word 
and the deed. Excellence in both speech and combat are required of the 
perfect hero (9.433; cf. lines 510-16), but speech develops later in life 
(9.53-61). In a culture where physical strength and beauty are so 
important, old age can only be hateful—stugeros, lugros, oloos—but there 
are certain partially compensating advantages. The young man’s mind is 
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hasty, and his wits are slight (23.590). The elder ‘knows more’ (13.355, 
21.440); there is an authority which belongs to age (1.259, 9.160—1). 


Among the Greek counsellors of the Jliad Nestor has a special place as the eldest and 
Diomedes as the youngest. 

Finley has some harsh things to say about Nestor. In his talk Nestor never aimed ‘at 
selecting the course of action’ nor did he formulate anything that could properly ‘be 
called a significant and reasoned’ suggestion—except once, when at 7.323—3 he proposed 
the building of the defensive wall before the Greek camp (World, pp. 114-15). This is a 
puzzling claim. Nestor influences policy decisively by his advice on several other 
occasions. For example, he is responsible for the division of the army into tribes and 
phratries (2.360—-8); he engineers the sending of the embassy to Achilles (9.96-113); he 
conceives of the plan of a nocturnal reconnoitre which results in the capture of Dolon 
(10.204—-17). All these schemes are recommended by Nestor on reasonable grounds, and 
all are treated as significant by the poet. Although only the episode of the embassy is 
important within the overall development of the //iad, each of them shapes the rest of the 
book in which it occurs. Nor should it be forgotten that it is Nestor’s appeal to Patroclus 
(11.655—803) which is directly responsible for his return to the battlefield (16.20 ff.) and 
so indirectly for Achilles’ own reappearance. As Dio Chrysostom points out (56.9), so 
dominant is Nestor in formulation of tactics and strategy that when Zeus wishes to 
deceive Agamemnon by the dream, the dream adroitly adopts the form of the old man, 
rightly confident that Agamemnon will then find its message irresistible.*° 

We are sometimes prone to think of Nestor merely as a boastful and garrulous old 
man, overly fond of autobiographical anecdote (as above all, perhaps, in his enormously 
long speech at 11.656—803). This view of him was apparently current in antiquity also, 
for Dio devotes one of his discourses to an examination of the question whether in his 
speech of mediation in Book 1 Nestor’s appeal to his own experience is simply bragging 
(Or. 57). For what he tells Achilles and Agamemnon is that the men of his youth were 
better men than they, but never made light of Nestor: they summoned him to be with 
them, they understood his counsels, they obeyed his words (1.259—73). Dio’s evaluation 
of this passage of reminiscence is clearly correct. Nestor, he says, perceives that Achilles 
and Agamemnon are misbehaving because of their arrogance. By his reference to the men 
of old he intends to shock them into humility as one might prick or squeeze a swelling. 
His reference to himself is designed to convince them that he is the doctor to whom they 
must turn if they are to be cured. It is, as Norman Austin puts it,*’ ‘a strong appeal for a 
hearing’, just like Diomedes’ in 14.110-27. It says to Achilles and Agamemnon: 
recognise a tried and tested moral authority which has a greater claim on your attention 
than the demands of your immediate selves. 

No speech of Nestor has been more discussed in the contemporary literature than this 
intervention of his in the great quarrel. It is worth a little more attention in the present 
context, since it illuminates the nature of his euboulia and also some of the complexities 
of the heroic code that we have been exploring. The speech falls into three parts. Nestor 
begins by observing that the rift and its likely consequences can bring joy only to the 
Trojans (254-8). Then he asks the two heroes to accept the counsel he has to offer, and 
(as we have noted) cites at some length some of the experience which entitles him to have 
his advice heeded (259-74). Finally he presents his proposals, briefly and trenchantly: 
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Agamemnon should let Achilles keep Briseis—because the girl was given to him as a 
mark of honour; Achilles must not quarrel with a king—because Zeus gives special 
honour and glory to a king; and Agamemnon must desist from his anger with Achilles— 
because Achilles is the bulwark of the Achaeans (275-84). 

There is nothing notably emotional about Nestor’s appeal. He is trying to cool the 
temperature, not raise it. All his proposals are eminently reasonable; and they are all 
explicitly supported by reasons—reasons that appeal not to the emotions but to cool 
consideration of the claims of justice and prudence. It is sometimes implied that Nestor 
only puts real weight on his prudential arguments.** Indeed M.M.Mackenzie goes so far 
as to claim that he has only prudential arguments—ignoring the reason Nestor gives 
Agamemnon for returning Briseis, and redrafting the reason he offers Achilles for not 
quarrelling with Agamemnon (he should ‘admit Agamemnon’s superiority, since by his 
action he is jeopardizing the Greek position at Troy’).” It is as if Nestor’s case were 
complete by v. 257. Hugh Lloyd-Jones had made the appropriate reply:*” 


This speech of Nestor’s may contain no mention of an abstract notion of 
justice, but justice is what Nestor is aiming at; he wishes to settle the 
dispute by persuading each participant to accord to the other his proper 
time. 


Achilles and Agamemnon are invited to think not just of themselves and their own 
honour, but of the other man’s point of view, and what his position or situation entitles 
him to expect. This sort of thinking is certainly given weight by Odysseus, for he 
concludes his first speech in the reconciliation scene with an explicit directive to 
Agamemnon about just behaviour (19.181-3): ‘You, son of Atreus, will have to be juster 
in the future in other cases too. For there is no shame for a king in making amends to a 
man if he was the one first to create trouble.’ What must motivate the denial that Nestor 
has any or any significant concern with justice in his speech in Book | is, I think, a more 
fundamental conviction about the Homeric hero: that the hero is so predominantly 
concerned with his own honour and well-being that there would be little or no point in 
Nestor’s appealing to anything but prudential considerations. To this the short answer can 
only be: but he does, so there must be. There is one very obvious reason why there has to 
be: if honour matters so much, then it also matters a great deal that every hero should 
recognise the honour due to every other hero. 

One might attempt to support the idea that there cannot be by adducing in evidence 
Adkins’s thesis that Nestor has no moral vocabulary powerful enough to trump 
considerations of what is due to a hero expressed in terms of his claims as an agathos. I 
take it, however, that this thesis is by now thoroughly discredited. Let us consider, as 
Adkins did, what Nestor says to Agamemnon at 1.275: ‘Do not, agathos though you be, 
take the girl from him.’ On this Adkins commented:”! 


That is to say, an agathos might well do this without ceasing to be an 
agathos, and indeed derives a claim to do it from the fact that he is an 
agathos; but in this case Nestor is begging Agamemnon not to do it. 
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Long has pointed out that this badly distorts Nestor’s plea. Nestor supports it with an 
argument: the Greeks gave Briseis to Achilles as a prize. His words seem to have an 
implication quite the opposite of that suggested by Adkins: your being an agathos gives 
you no claim on the girl, and certainly none to override Achilles’ claim, which derives 
from the fact that she was given to him by the army.” So interpreted they throw no clear 
light on the question of whether Nestor does or does not have available in the heroic 
vocabulary an evaluative expression stronger than agathos. But in an article of great 
clarity and magisterial common sense Sir Kenneth Dover has shown that that question is 
in any case an obscure and inappropriate one.’ What matters at least as much as the 
words a speaker chooses is what he is using them to achieve. In the present instance 
Nester is trying to persuade a powerful prince to be reasonable and in consequence to 
change course. To tell a man publicly and in the strongest terms available that he is in the 
wrong is generally not the most effective way of persuading him to see reason. The 
strong language of moral denunciation is just inappropriate. Of course, Nestor’s more 
tactful plea fails. This is certainly because of the strength of something—not language, 
however, but Agamemnon’s care at that moment for his own honour, which outweighs 
any regard for justice or for the likely consequences of his behaviour. He is propelled by 
the dynamic of the heroic code, but not inevitably propelled:** sometimes euboulia 
prevails, with Agamemnon as with most other heroes. (The whole plot of the //iad turns 
on the fact—bitterly regretted—that he loses his wits (9.377) or that his mind becomes 
infatuated (9.119, 19.88). There could be no stronger testimony to the importance of 
euboulia in the heroic scheme of things.) 

Tact is the hallmark of Nestor’s euboulia.>> This is evident in the first few lines of his 
speech in Book 1, when he describes Achilles and Agamemnon as ‘surpassing the 
Danaans both in counsel and at fighting’ (1.258). Because this is transparently untrue 
(neither is much good at counsel), Finley thought we must retranslate boulé as ‘power of 
decision’ to make it true.*° But the retranslation will not work in most other contexts. It is 
better to leave bou/é mean ‘counsel’ and to recognise a tactful insincerity, designed to 
coax the quarrelling princes into exercising such euboulia as they possess. Much of 
Nestor’s advice is intended to bolster Agamemnon’s authority, even when (as here) it 
opposes his will. Thus at the beginning of Book 2 he lends decisive support to 
Agamemnon’s plan with the highly ambiguous argument that the dream would be 
reckoned deception were it not the dream of him who boasts to be best of the Achaeans 
(2.76—83). This is ingenious as well as tactful, like his counsels at the beginning of Book 
9. Diomedes has opposed Agamemnon’s speech urging a return home with a robust 
charge of cowardice that catches the popular mood. Nestor seizes his opportunity. He 
compliments Diomedes on his prudent counsel, with just enough condescension to 
suggest that, although the inexperienced young man may have settled one issue, much 
remains to be discussed—and Agamemnon is the man to preside over the further 
deliberations. When these are held, he softens the harsh message he has to deliver to 
Agamemnon with the most eloquent account of the pre-eminence and authority of the 
king to be found in the /liad (9.52—78, 96-113). 

Nestor calls Diomedes ‘exceedingly valiant in war and the best in counsel of all your 
contemporaries’ (9.54). Diomedes is after Odysseus the most perfect hero of the /liad, 
and he is so because in him euboulia (albeit a raw euboulia) and warrior prowess are 
better balanced than in anyone else but him.”’ Griffin observes how 
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the poet shows us Diomede making no immediate protest when unjustly 
and publicly criticised by [Agamemnon] in Book 4, and then asserting 
himself, firmly but calmly, in Book 9... The Diomede scene is evidently 
present in order to form a contrast with the behaviour of Achilles... If 
Achilles were like Diomede, there would be no Iliad at all.** 


It is consequently important for Homer to present Diomedes excelling in counsel as well 
as on the field of battle. His counsel is the opposite of Nestor’s: forthright and 
uncomplicated. And as C.A.Querbach has suggested, its characteristic virtues are often 
reinforced by deliberate juxtaposition with speeches by Nestor, as in the incident in Book 
9 just described or in the scene from Book 14 recalled at the beginning of this section.” 
‘Forthright’ need not imply ‘unthinking’; and (for example) the boldness of Diomedes’ 
enterprise in the Doloneia of Book 10 is complemented by his shrewdness in inviting a 
companion to join in the spying mission (10.220-6). 

By his own account (18.106) and that of others (11.786—9, 19.216-19) Achilles is 
inferior to others in counsel and the assembly,” although he handles the quarrels and 
complications of the funeral games with great judgement. Does his stature as the greatest 
hero of the /liad indicate that excellence in thought and speech is a virtue only of the 
second rank? There are many ways of resisting this simplistic conclusion. One is to note 
that Achilles’ first and decisive action in the epic (1.54) is an example of euboulia: he 
summons an assembly to tackle the problem of the plague.°' Another is to reflect on some 
sentences of Redfield which sum up much recent thought about Achilles: 


Achilles is an outsize figure. He is stronger, swifter, braver, than the other 
heroes, and his anger also is larger than any they could feel. And Achilles 
is a hero with exceptional powers of intellect and speech; he has an unique 
capacity to generalise his immediate experience and state it in universal 
terms. 


Such intensity and indeed alienation of thought and feeling do not well equip him for 
argument with the likes of Odysseus in the assembly. They show how Achilles transcends 
heroic euboulia just as he transcends other heroic attitudes. But they confirm that the 
Homeric hero is heroic in mind as well as in action. 


VI. Conclusion 


The World of Odysseus represents an enterprise in many ways very different from the 
studies by Snell, Dodds and others in the tradition of Geistesgeschichte. But in its 
treatment of the heroic code and of the scope it leaves for choice and reason it shares with 
them a certain primitivist tendency. There is no question that the social world represented 
in the /liad or the Odyssey is simpler in organisation than the society of (for example) 
classical Athens. Nor should it be disputed that its relative simplicity of structure 
determines and is reflected in simpler and less analytical ways of talking and thinking 
about most other things, including human nature: no council in the //iad is or could be as 
sophisticated as the debate on Mytilene in Thucydides 3. But it is a further step again 
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(this I call the primitivist step) to hold not only (what I have conceded) that reason has a 
narrower scope and is less self-conscious and self-critical in the Homeric world, but also 
that the Homeric hero is not really rational at all—because there is no social or ethical 
room for him to use reason except as the instrument of his passions. In this chapter I have 
tried to show why we should resist this primitivist move, which I take to be as 
misconceived as most other versions of primitivism. My arguments have been derived 
from the //iad itself. But they express a more general conviction that the circumstances of 
human life are and always will have been too complex, and the intelligence of humans 
too various, for the primitivist picture to be credible. 


2 
THE DISAPPEARING PHILOSOPHER- 
KING 


I thank the Boston Area Colloquium in Ancient Philosophy for the invitation to write 
and present this essay, my hosts at Brown University for warm hospitality, Rachana 
Kamtekar for her thoughtful comments as respondent, and my audience for vigorous 
debate. It is here published in a not too heavily revised form. An earlier version benefited 
from discussion at a seminar at the University of Liverpool. Myles Burnyeat kindly 
annotated a copy of the unrevised MS, and convinced me that my original conclusion on 
the Statesman would not do (but not that I had been unjustly neglecting the light thrown 
on these matters by the Erastai). An anonymous referee for Boston Studies made some 
penetrating observations which have prompted further revisions. 


I. Introduction 


The Timaeus begins with a recapitulation by Socrates of a conversation the day before in 
which he developed arguments on the question of the best politeia, or ‘constitution’ 
(17C-19A). As the recapitulation proceeds, it becomes evident that these arguments must 
have been a version of the argument of Books II to V of the Republic. Socrates rehearses 
the principle of specialisation in skills and the division of classes, the education of the 
guards, the provision for women guards, the abolition of the family, the eugenic 
programme and the social mechanisms introduced to sustain it—but not the need for 
philosopher rulers.' At the end of his exposition he asks Timaeus whether he has missed 
out any of the main points in the theory. Timaeus replies: ‘Not at all: these are the very 
things that were said, Socrates’ (19B; cf. Critias 111C-D). 

So either Socrates omitted in the conversation any mention of the idea of philosopher 
rulers or Timaeus has—strangely—forgotten it.’ Is this a signal that Plato has abandoned 
the idea, while still maintaining his interest in promoting discussion and perhaps 
implementation of the other elements in the Republic’s proposals for an ideal city? The 
passage in the Zimaeus which follows next suggests that the answer—as so often with 
Plato—cannot be in the least straightforward.* Here Socrates expatiates on his desire to 
see the scheme they have been working out put into action, with the city they have 
described pitted in warfare against other cities (19C). This will lead in due course to the 
tale of the conflict between Athens and Atlantis, first sketched by Critias a bit further on 
in the Timaeus, and then developed by him at what would have been greater length in the 
unfinished Critias. But for our present concerns what matters are the remarks Socrates 
goes on at once to make about the difficulty of finding people who could give an account 
of the ideal city at work (19D-E). They would need to be persons who unlike himself or 
the sophists ‘could hit upon what men who are simultaneously philosophers and 
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statesmen (politikoi) would do and say in war and battles’ (I9E—20A). The assembled 
company meet the bill, equipped as they are by nature and nurture for speech and action 
alike. Socrates’ testimonials to the qualifications of Critias and Hermocrates are couched 
in relatively vague terms, but Timaeus ‘has had experience of the greatest offices and 
honours in the city, and has also in my opinion reached the highest point* of all 
philosophy’ (20A). 

Timaeus, then, is a philosopher and statesman who is to help perform an analogue of 
the fundamental task assigned to philosopher rulers in the Republic. As philosopher rulers 
are required in order to bring the ideal city into being in the first place, so Socrates needs 
philosopher-statesmen to help with the practical part of the discussion the interlocutors 
are to be engaged upon. That discussion will describe the conduct of guards who are— 
after all—to be the philosophers and statesmen they were in the Republic. So the idea of 
philosopher rulers is in play, twice over: as part of the political theory under discussion, 
but then transposed from the domain of theory to reflection on authorial creation of the 
representation of that domain.° 

Rachana Kamtekar objects that since Plato himself had no experience of high office, 
he would be effectively disqualifying himself from representing the ideal city in action 
after all. I reply: perhaps this inference is correct—and perhaps we have here not an 
objection, but an explanation of why the Critias breaks off where it does, just as Zeus is 
about to announce the need for war between Athens and Atlantis: Plato is indeed not the 
author to describe warfare. Rep. V.466E-471C (cited by Kamtekar) is scarcely 
convincing counter-evidence. Its account of how the guards of Kallipolis will behave on 
the battlefield and afterwards surely contains a strong ingredient of comic fantasy (unlike 
earlier passages of Book V, as I would contend against the Straussians). 

Why is the Timaeus’s recall of the idea of philosopher rulers deferred and indirect? I 
want to provoke the question rather than to answer it. But it may be worth remembering 
that the Republic ’s own introduction of the philosopher rulers (i) is similarly deferred; (ii) 
though not in the least indirect, involves the reader in a radical shift of perspective; (iii) is 
among other things designed to incorporate in the ideal city understanding of the 
principles which have guided its inventors in their devising of it (VI.497C—D). Perhaps 
the Timaeus’s presentation of the contents of the Republic is meant to replicate—after its 
own fashion—the Republic’s rhetorical strategy, and to give practical reinforcement to its 
suggestion that seeing the role of philosophy in the ideal city is something which will 
require active work by the reader. 

The Timaeus is not the only late dialogue where one might have expected to find 
philosopher-kings introduced—or introduced less obliquely—into the discussion. The 
Statesman and the Laws come first to mind in this connection. In neither is it proposed as 
in the Republic that rulers must be philosophers. Sometimes readers assume that such a 
proposal is nonetheless implicit. Sometimes they make a quite contrary supposition, and 
Plato is taken to be jettisoning or even attacking the idea, or at any rate making no active 
use of it. I want to re-examine the issue of the disappearance of the philosopherking in 
Plato’s late period. I shall first indicate a context of current controversy in which it may 
be helpful to place our problem: debates over developmental or non-developmental 
approaches to the relationship between different Platonic dialogues (section II). Then I 
shall turn to the Statesman, and to the question of whether the political knowledge or 
expertise it analyses is to be conceived as something commanded by the philosopher 
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rulers of the Republic (section III). Finally, and at greatest length, I shall consider the 
Laws’ introduction of a ‘moderate tyrant’ as the quickest route to political salvation 
(section IV). A brief conclusion pulls the argument of the chapter together (section V). 


II. Complementarity or development? 


The development of Plato’s thinking about political salvation has often been told as a 
story of optimism giving way to pessimism, of a vision of the ideal society crumbling in 
the face of political experience, to be replaced with a more practical interest in the details 
of a legislative programme that might stand some chance of actual implementation. In the 
Republic Plato’s hopes are high, and they are invested in the prospect of rule by 
philosopher-kings. By the time of the Statesman these hopes are fading. It is true that the 
bulk of the dialogue is devoted to the project of defining what genuine political 
knowledge or expertise consists in. But Plato concedes that those who possess it are rare 
birds. And he spends some time on the rule of law, as a second-best expedient better 
adapted to the world as it is, and on a rather Aristotelian comparison of the merits and 
demerits of the principal forms of constitution to which recourse must be had given the 
unavailability of political expertise. By the time of the Laws Plato’s disillusionment is 
complete. He has concluded that it is not humanly possible for any absolute ruler to 
combine political knowledge or expertise with a virtuous commitment to the common 
good, and so says very little about the idea—which had played such a pivotal role in the 
political theory of the Republic. Instead he works out a plan for what is acknowledged to 
be a second-best alternative to the ideal advocated in the Republic. Its governing principle 
is the rule of law—as was already foreshadowed in the Statesman.° 

This account of the movement of Plato’s political theorising was never universally 
believed. I would guess that its standing among those who think hard about the topic has 
in recent times never been lower than it is now. One notable contribution to discussion, 
which has profoundly affected the way many of us see the relationship of the Laws to the 
Republic, is André Laks’s 1990 article entitled ‘Legislation and demiurgy’.’ The 
centrepiece of its wideranging argument is a consideration of the Republic’s own 
statements about the possibilities for realising the ideal of a good society developed in 
Books II-IV, but more particularly in Book V. So to appreciate the basis for the 
antidevelopmentalist position Laks propounds it will be necessary to remind ourselves of 
the way Book V unfolds. 

Alert readers of Books V—VII are aware that the twin questions of the desirability and 
practicable feasibility of the arrangements being proposed not only shape the individual 
sections of the ‘digression’ constituted by these books, but provide the framework for 
their argument as a whole.* Socrates represents himself as having to ride out three 
successive waves of criticism and ridicule of the proposals as both grotesque and 
impracticable, each more massively threatening than the last. The first ‘wave’ is directed 
at the suggestion that there should be women guards as well as men, which Socrates 
recognises may be perceived as nothing better nor more credible than an Aristophanic 
comic fantasy.” As Straussians read between the lines of the text, they detect audible 
Platonic sniggers indicating that he too shares the perception and expects us to join him 
in doing so.'° But this reading is perverse. What Socrates offers is precisely an argument 
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against sniggering. He goes to some pains to convince us that amusement on this topic is 
a misdirected reflex of conventional cultural expectations, which do not deserve to 
survive more considered reflection on the nature of women and their capabilities.'' Such 
reflection shows that there are some women no less capable than some men of exercising 
the function of guards (452E—-456C). The desirability of this actually happening, and of 
an appropriate training regime being put in place, is then quickly agreed to (456C—457B). 
Plato’s seriousness about these propositions is confirmed by his continuing adherence to 
them in the Laws (VII.804C—807C). So much for the first ‘wave’. But as Laks 
demonstrated, the Republic tells a different and more highly nuanced story about the 
second, which consists in doubts over the possibility of Socrates’ proposals for 
communistic living arrangements, and particularly over the eugenic programme and 
system of child-rearing (457C-E, 472A). 

Readers at least from the time of Aristotle have been highly sceptical of whether the 
principal political good Socrates has in view here—the unity of the city, conceived as a 
single extended family—is a good,’* yet no such qualms trouble the surface of the text of 
the Republic.'* On the other hand, warning notes about the feasibility of the proposals are 
struck by insistence on the need for systematic deception as to the principles underlying 
the eugenic programme (459C-—D), and by the elaboration of various provisions for 
coping with what from the point of view of the programme are ‘mistakes’—pregnancies 
and births resulting from ‘akratic’ unions (461 A—C). Defence of the possibility of what is 
proposed is twice deferred (458A—B, 466D), and when Adeimantus finally exhibits signs 
of frustration and anxiety about this (471C—-E) Socrates’ response is far from 
straightforward. Laks points out that it has two distinct elements. The first consists in a 
brief and cryptic redefinition of what is to count as possibility in this context. ‘In the 
nature of things action attains truth less than speech does’ (473A)—so possibility must be 
a matter of bringing about an approximation to the paradigm described, not of realising 
the paradigm itself. This redefinition defers yet again the issue of whether even an 
approximation to the ideal could actually be made to happen. Hence the second element 
in Socrates’ reply: his proposal that the necessary condition of its happening is that 
philosophers should become rulers or rulers philosophers. Socrates famously envisages 
this proposal in its turn being swamped by a third and greatest wave of scepticism and 
mockery (472A, 473A). And he settles into a long argument, taking up the rest of Book V 
and more than half of Book VI,"* designed to convince the interlocutors that introduction 
of philosopher rulers, as well as being desirable, is something not inconsistent with 
human nature nor necessarily precluded by the corruption of most existing human 
societies, although it would be extraordinarily difficult to achieve (499C—D, 502B-C). 

The Republic, then, points to a reading of its political proposals which both is and is 
not utopian. It implies that the ideal Socrates has described is—as ideal—an unrealisable 
paradigm. But at the same time it stresses that the point of a paradigm is just that—to be 
something we can aim at and approximate to, even if the condition of success in the 
enterprise (the installation of philosopher rulers) is itself an exceedingly remote 
possibility. What the Republic leaves wholly unexplored is any treatment of what 
political system might count as an approximation to the ideal. To put the point another 
way, and with it to return to the issue of development in Plato’s political thought, the 
Republic contains a lacuna asking to be filled. Is that lacuna filled anywhere else in 
Plato’s writings? Laks answers: Yes, in the Laws—which explicitly represents itself as 
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investigating a second-best constitution that comes as close as possible to a paradigm it 
describes in terms designed to recall the communistic ideal of the Republic (V.739B-E). 
By ‘as close as possible’ (739E) the Laws means ‘humanly possible’, for it characterises 
the ideal as a city fit for gods and the sons of gods to live in. No doubt there may be 
something revisionist in this suggestion that the Republic paradigm assumed too much in 
the way of rationality on the part of the guards who govern Kallipolis. But Laks is surely 
right in seeing the Laws primarily as a complement to the Republic, not—as on the 
developmental story with which we began—as an attempt to supply a modest substitute 
for a hope that had now failed. The Republic already makes it clear that we should not be 
hoping for the ideal; and it already indicates the need for an approximation such as the 
Laws actually provides. Developmentalists are quite right to note a huge difference 
between the two dialogues in their attitude to legislation. The Republic is loath to be 
overly detailed and prescriptive in recommending what laws the ideal city should adopt: 
the guards are to be good and honourable men, kaloi kagathoi who will discover what is 
necessary for themselves ([V.425D); moreover, some of the legislation that is desirable 
anyone could work out, and other provisions will follow automatically from the general 
principles underlying the laws governing the general structure of the polis ([V.427A). 
The Laws by contrast is massively detailed and heavily prescriptive. But the main reason 
for the difference, as Laks argues the matter, is not that Plato has changed his mind or his 
outlook, but simply that whereas the Republic paints an ideal, the Laws tries to flesh out 
how the approximation to it which the Republic itself envisages might be worked out in 
practice.'° 

I have given the barest summary sketch of Laks’s account of the relationship of the 
Laws to the Republic as one of complementarity. There is no space here to follow him in 
his richly rewarding exploration of the way the Laws attempts to deal explicitly with what 
the Republic leaves largely undiscussed: the irrationality of human nature, and the 
prospects for bringing it under rational control. What I want to do instead is to consider 
two issues Laks’s article does not discuss, but which need to be addressed before we are 
in a position to see just how far complementarity can take us in making sense of Plato’s 
three major political dialogues. Both issues relate in different ways to the idea of 
philosopher-kings. The first concerns the relationship of the Statesman to the Republic 
and the Laws. On the developmental story the dialogue is made to represent an 
intermediate stage between the optimistic idealism of the Republic and the pessimistic 
pragmatism of the Laws. But if the Republic and the Laws merely propound different but 
complementary component parts of one and the same theory, there is apparently no 
journey from the one to the other to be accomplished, and so no logical space for a 
staging-post between them. What in that case has the Laks interpretation to say about the 
project undertaken in the Statesman? Is that dialogue designed to contribute in its own 
way to the Republic—Laws theory, particularly in its treatment of the central notion of 
political knowledge? Or has it a quite separate or even unconnected objective in view? 
The second problem has to do with the fate of the idea of philosopher rulers in the Laws. 
Laks suggests in a footnote that according to the Laws ‘the second-best city cannot be 
started without something that is quite close to the philosopher-king of the Republic’.'® 
But how close is quite close? And would not deviation from the position of the Republic 
suggest after all the onset of a certain pessimism? 
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For those readers who like an intimation of the outcome of an inquiry as they begin 
upon it, I should disclose that my answer to the question posed in the title of this section 
(‘Complementarity or development?’)—with regard to the two issues I shall be 
exploring—is: “Both and Neither’. ‘Neither’: because what I shall in effect be primarily 
advocating is an approach to Plato’s later political thought founded on a certain kind of 
unitarianism about Platonic interpretation—but not a unitarianism committed to finding 
the same doctrines throughout the dialogues or even different doctrines designed 
nonetheless to fit together. Rather I shall assume that radical differences between 
different dialogues over similar issues may well be functions of different projects, rather 
than of authorial changes of mind.'’ But also ‘Both’: for one project may sometimes 
indeed be meant to complement another in one way (as Laks has demonstrated with 
repect to the Laws’ relationship with the Republic), but to subvert it in another (as my 
treatment of Laws IV will show). 


II. On statesmanship 


I begin with what I take to be a key contrast between the Statesman on the one hand and 
the Republic and the Laws on the other. I suggest that the Republic and the Laws pursue a 
‘bottom-up’ approach to the question of statesmanship, whereas the Statesman adopts a 
‘top-down’ strategy.'* What I have in mind is this: The Republic and the Laws take as 
their task the construction of the good city or the best scheme of political order, and treat 
statesmanship within the context of an answer to the question of how political order so 
conceived might be brought into being in the first place. Education for statesmanship or 
‘guarding’ is then accorded huge importance.'” By contrast the Statesman addresses in 
the first instance the question: What is political expertise? (or: What would it be if it were 
to exist?), and only subsequently and indirectly works out a consequential story about the 
way society would be managed if it were governed by someone with that expertise. How 
someone might acquire political knowledge is never discussed, nor what education would 
be appropriate for someone who is to acquire it. So described the Statesman’s inquiry is 
more general than that of the Republic or the Laws. They work out their ideas about 
ruling relative to the good city, but the Statesman is concerned with what is involved in 
managing political flux (‘practically nothing in human affairs ever remains stable’: 
294B), or with the proper relationship between the science of politics and (for example) 
the expertise of the general, the judge and the orator (303E—305E), as abstract general 
issues needing to be determined as such.” 

Besides this radical difference in approach there is a more particular contrast between 
the Statesman and the other two dialogues which is of fundamental importance. The 
Republic and the Laws are both works of legislation, in the sense that each establishes a 
determinate social and political system for the city it describes, with the ultimate 
objective of creating the best possible life for the citizens. Of course, the legislative 
provisions of the Laws are vastly more numerous and more detailed than those of the 
Republic, but there is no difference in principle between the legislative projects they are 
represented as enacting.”! There is no comparable legislative project in the Statesman. 
Insofar as it is concerned with lawgiving at all, the Statesman rates it as at worst a 
substitute, at best an instrument for proper political expertise (293E-301A). The expert 
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statesman, like the doctor or the ship’s navigator, has to judge what prescriptions to make 
or instructions to give in the light of prevailing conditions. He cannot deal individually 
with every person affected by his decisions, so he is obliged to issue general rules— 
laws—according to the principle of ‘for the majority of people, for the majority of cases, 
and roughly, somehow, like this’ (295A).”* But it would be the death of his expertise, as 
mutatis mutandis for the doctor’s and the ship’s navigator’s, if he were forbidden the 
possibility of further inquiry, and if he were not allowed to change rules he had issued 
despite new situations and different evaluations of changed circumstances. The rigidities 
of universal, unchangeable laws are a desperate second-best expedient, to be resorted to 
only if an expert is unavailable or, though available, believed to be morally corrupt and 
indeed a danger to the population (here we hear echoes of the Gorgias on the rejection of 
Socrates, the only true statesman in Athens (521C—522C), and of the contempt the 
passengers and sailors show for the navigator in the ship of state analogy in the Republic 
(VI.488E—-489D)). 

So in the Republic and the Laws we view the statesman through his legislative project, 
and more particularly through his concern to become through its means a craftsman of? 
moderation and justice and the whole of popular virtue’ (Rep. VI.500D), i.e. to make 
educational purpose its directing preoccupation. The Statesman, on the other hand, sets 
care for the laws and for education in accordance with them within the much broader 
framework of an analysis of the functions and objectives of statesmanship as a second- 
order form of expertise, using and controlling a complex structure of first-order skills and 
techniques in order to weave the best possible moral and political fabric.” On this 
reading our three dialogues simply offer different perspectives on what a statesman is and 
does. Difference in perspective would not in itself lead us to expect divergence in 
substance. And in fact there are convergences at vital points. To take just one example, 
consider the way the Statesman ends its account of the weaving activity of legislators 
who possess political expertise. The dialogue suggests that they will include provisions 
for eugenic engineering in their plans for creating harmony between opposed 
temperaments within the citizen body (310A-—E): not an exact reprise of the idealistic 
proposals of the Republic that led to the disclaimers about possibility prompted by the 
second ‘wave’, but evidence of continuing determination to keep eugenics as an element 
in the political paradigm. 

The idea that the Statesman undertakes a project at once distinct from the Republic's 
but not incompatible with it has been challenged. A notable developmentalist attempt to 
prove that there is a serious conflict between the substantive views put forward in the 
Republic and those proposed in the Statesman was mounted by G.E.L.Owen in his 
famous first article ‘The place of the Timaeus in Plato’s dialogues’, in a section entitled 
‘Second thoughts on government’. As well as some ‘special theses’ on particular 
questions (e.g. whether rulers are to be permitted private property), Owen had two main 
arguments. First, he saw an incompatibility between the Republic’s presentation of 
philosopher rulers as before all else guarding the laws which the interlocutors prescribe 
for the good city they are founding (VI.497C-D; cf. 484B) and the Statesman’s 
assumption that no ruler who has political knowledge at his command will be bound by 
whatever laws he lays down from time to time (294A—297B). Second, he focused on the 
moral we are meant to draw from the strange myth of reverse time-cycles that the 
Statesman tells: viz. that any conception of ruler as divine herdsman would be mislocated 
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in the present time-cycle, when humans are left to their own resources in matters of 
government like everything else (274E—275C). By an involved train of reasoning which 
bears also on the Critias Owen argued that Plato is here in effect recognising the 
irrelevance of the regime of the Republic to real life and real politics.” 

Owen’s treatment of these issues was the subject of an effective critique published 
twenty-five years later by Christopher Gill.”° Gill showed convincingly that Owen’s 
second argument is unsustainable, while the contrast in conceptions of the relation of law 
to the ruler’s knowledge diagnosed in his first argument is overdrawn (here Gill’s line of 
attack may be supplemented by my comments above on the difference between the 
projects undertaken in the Republic and the Statesman). Gill himself finds ‘second 
thoughts’ about government in the Statesman, but not thoughts necessarily in 
contradiction with the Republic. And he suggests that they consist principally in 
‘redefinition of the scientific ruler’. 

What Gill stresses in this connection is broadly speaking a shift from preoccupation 
with the general to focus on the particular.”’ In the Republic the philosopher’s right to 
tule is founded on his knowledge of the Forms and his assimilation to the order they 
display (VI.484A—D, 499D-SO0E). In the Statesman the statesman’s expertise, like 
expertise in general, turns above all on ability to make correct decisions in particular 
cases, which is something the dialogue relates to expertise in what it calls ‘measuring’: 
judging ‘what is in due measure, what is fitting, the right moment, what is as it ought to 
be—everything that removes itself from the extremes to the middle’ (284E). This sounds 
much more like Aristotelian phronésis than the theoretical understanding we associate 
with the Republic’s philosophical ideal. 

The comparison with Aristotle gains further weight from another feature of the 
Statesman’s conception of political knowledge or expertise not mentioned in this 
connection by Gill. The initial section of the Statesman makes it a branch not of practical 
knowledge, such as carpentry and other manual crafts, but of knowledge that is 
concerned with understanding (gnosis), such as arithmetic (258C—E). Political knowledge 
is agreed to be closer to the latter than to the former (259C-D). So far no shocks for 
readers of the Republic. But it then becomes apparent that these options—practical vs. 
theoretical—are too crudely formulated. Understanding comes in two forms: one 
concerned simply with pure reasoning and assessment of the findings of reason, the other 
with the practical business of giving directions, in the manner of a master-craftsman such 
as an architect, who does not engage in the manual crafts himself but supervises those 
who do (259D-260C). The subsequent comparison of statesmanship with weaving brings 
out its extraordinary intellectual as well as practical complexity. The key ideas here recur 
wholesale in Aristotle:** the comparison of the phronimos to the master-craftsman and his 
architectonic understanding, and the distinction between phronésis as directive 
(epitaktiké) and understanding that is concerned with assessment only (kritiké)—indeed 
the contrast is couched in the same vocabulary as the Statesman’s.”” 

There is nothing much like this characterisation of political knowledge in the 
Republic, although there are partial anticipations of it in other dialogues. In the 
Charmides and the Euthydemus, for example, the Platonic Socrates had conjured 
quizzically with the idea of a second-order master expertise which would manage first- 
order expertises and identify the good each is designed to produce.*® And the Statesman’s 
specification of the arts of the general, the judge and the orator as the principal forms of 
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expertise the statesman will use and supervise (303E-305E) calls to mind the 
Euthydemus identification of kingship or statesmanship as the expertise needed to make 
use of the achievements of generalship (290B—293A). But the Aristotelian diagnosis of 
directive function and measured judgement of the particular as the core of statesmanship 
is quite new. 

One response to its novelty might be to suggest that the Statesman is after all designed 
to be complementary to the Republic. Supposing we ask: what equips the philosopher- 
king for the practical business of ruling? The Statesman may be read as improving on the 
Republic’s answer. As Leo Strauss observed: 


From the Republic we can easily receive the impression that the 
knowledge required of the philosopher-king consists of two 
heterogeneous parts: the purely philosophical knowledge of the ideas 
which culminates in the vision of the idea of the good, on the one hand, 
and the merely political experience which does not have the status of 
knowledge at all but which enables one to find one’s way in the Cave and 
to discern the shadows on its walls, on the other.*! 


It is as if philosophy gives him one form of understanding, the exercise of rule another, 
but with little connection between the two—perhaps not unexpectedly, since the 
Republic’s recipe for political salvation turns on the coincidence of a philosopher 
becoming a ruler or vice versa. More specifically, the Republic makes contemplative 
understanding of the ordered structure of the Forms the key to sound government, and 
especially the effect of engaging in contemplation upon the moral character of the 
philosopher: having become ‘orderly and divine so far as is possible for a human’ (Rep. 
VI.500C) he will try to replicate that order in the characters of others, both individually 
and on the public scale, notably in his reform of the entire traditional culture. Insofar as 
the dialogue considers at all the practical decision-making of a philosopher ruler, it 
ascribes his success not to any form of knowledge-based expertise but to the experience 
of war and the minor offices appropriate to the young, without offering any analysis of 
what might be involved in the notion of experience (VI.484D; VII.539E—-540A). 

But of course there are also frequent suggestions that the philosopher-king commands 
a techné of ruling, the political equivalent of the navigator’s or doctor’s expertise, 
apparently in virtue of his philosophical understanding.** And here a problem arises: 
philosophy is plainly either not a fechné or, if we allow that it is, we have to rewrite the 
concept of techné ab initio.*® A treatment of the Statesman as complementary to the 
Republic can construe it as solving the problem by retaining and extensively developing 
the notion of political expertise, but locating it neither in philosophy nor in experience. 
The Statesman makes political expertise a quite distinct directive form of understanding, 
comparable as such to the knowledge the weaver has to command if he is to exercise his 
craft. Such expertise presupposes a conception of the just, the noble and the good, as 
values governing the entire activity of the statesman (293D-E, 295E, 296C-—297B), but 
the dialogue does not discuss the issue of what his grasp of them consists in—perhaps for 
that we are meant to return to the Republic, as would be the natural assumption if one of 
Plato’s main purposes in the Statesman was to fill a notable lacuna in the theory of the 
philosopherking left gaping in the Republic.** 
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Whether anyone will find attractions in the ‘gap-filling’ account of the Statesman just 
sketched I do not know. But it labours under the burden of a crushing implausibility. For 
the interpretation to work, the dialogue would need to read like a counterpart to the 
Republic—and yet that it simply does not do. I have in mind not just that (as already 
demonstrated) the Statesman undertakes an independent project in many ways antithetical 
to the Republic’s. If it were really engaging with a problem in the theory of philosopher- 
kings, one would expect some hint of a concern with (for example) the acquisition of 
political expertise and its relationship to the education of philosophers, such a dominant 
preoccupation of the Republic; or evidence of agonising over the chances of any expert 
attaining to power—t.e. of anything comparable to the pages devoted in the Republic to 
the parallel question regarding philosopherkings.*° What is more, the whole atmosphere 
of the dialogue is quite different. As Strauss again commented: 


whereas in the Republic Socrates founds a city, if only in speech, with the 
help of two brothers who are passionately concerned with justice and the 
city,*° in the Statesman Socrates listens silently to a nameless stranger (a 
man lacking political responsibility) bringing to light what the statesman 
is in the cool atmosphere of mathematics:*’ the concern with finding out 
what the statesman is seems to be philosophic rather than political.** 


And while (for example) the comparison at one point of statesman with doctor and 
navigator (295B—299D) certainly recalls the Republic, in general the Statesman is not a 
dialogue which is written to resonate with the Republic in the way that (for example) the 
Timaeus and Laws passages we are examining are clearly meant to do.*” If Plato wants to 
drop intertextual clues for the reader he has the means to signal this—and signally fails to 
use them in the Statesman, at any rate so far as the Republic is concerned.”” 

I suggest that the Statesman is what it seems: a fresh attempt to think about politics, in 
a mode wholly different from the Republic, and (unlike the Timaeus and Laws) with no 
commitments to the Republic’s framework of thought.*' That someone in his seventies” 
should be capable of such innovation and experimentation is doubtless remarkable, but 
perhaps not inexplicable. For Plato had in the Academy younger colleagues. It seems 
likely enough that a work such as the Statesman reflects the stimulation he found in their 
ideas. This hypothesis might explain the dialogue’s otherwise surprising formulation of 
the notion of epitactic or directive knowledge (260A—261B). In all his years of thinking 
about knowledge, Plato had never previously forged a clear distinction between 
theoretical and practical knowledge**—and indeed some of his philosophising, notably in 
the central books of the Republic, seems to be premised on the assumption that 
theoretical knowledge is what is needed for practice. So epitactic knowledge is probably 
in origin someone else’s idea—whether Aristotle’s (in whose work it is also found), or 
of another member of the Academy, or the common property of the school—which Plato 
has borrowed. The same may be true of other striking features of the Statesman: e.g. the 
key role it accords to judgement of ‘due measure’ in particular circumstances (283B- 
284E), or the division of constitutions into two groups of three (300E—303B)—so unlike 
the Republic, but so reminiscent of the scheme familiar from Aristotle’s Politics (e.g. 
1.7). 
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Why Plato should have wished to intervene in the Academy’s discussions of politics in 
the Statesman (or of hedonism in the Philebus) we can only guess. One motivation is 
obvious. In virtually everything he wrote Plato was intent on drawing the reader into an 
appreciation of the proper method of philosophy—whatever he happened to take it to 
consist in at that point in his life, and perhaps in part because he was conscious that his 
conception of proper method did not remain static and therefore needed frequent 
reformulation. The Sophist and Statesman, like the Theaetetus, are paradigmatic in this 
regard: actual demonstrations of how to do philosophy (and how not to do it).*° At one 
point the Eleatic Stranger says (285D): ‘What of our inquiry about the statesman? Have 
we proposed it in order to understand just that? Isn’t it rather that we want to become 
better dialecticians across the board?’ What better subjects to practice on, therefore, than 
ones which Aristotle and his other colleagues were already keenly debating? And what 
better subjects for the magisterial methodological reflections which only Plato, as primus 
inter pares, might feel he was best placed to deliver? 


IV. Legislator and tyrant 


The question of the conditions under which the good city can be brought into being is 
discussed by the Laws principally in Book IV, in a complex passage which will detain us 
for most of the rest of the chapter (708E—712A). It is conceivable that Plato might have 
discussed this issue solely within the framework of the Laws’ own legislative project, 
without reference to the parallel question raised in the Republic. In fact the passage 
contains numerous allusions to Book VI of the Republic. And IJ shall be arguing that its 
argument is designed as a sort of ironic commentary on the Republic’s proposal of 
philosopher rulers as the precondition for establishing the ideal city. 

One curious feature of the Laws’ discussion of the problem it raises has been noted by 
the commentators. The project the Athenian Stranger and his interlocutors are 
considering is represented throughout the Laws as the foundation of a new colony in 
Crete, to be called Magnesia. But in the present passage the question about the 
appropriate conditions under which establishment of the good city will be possible or 
likely is debated from the outset as though a quite different project were under 
discussion, viz. how to convert an existing society into one which will be administered 
according to the constitutional and legal provisions worked up in the dialogue (e.g. 
709D-E, 710D-E, 711B, 711C). As Richard Stalley observes: 


This is the more puzzling because the situation in which Cleinias and his 
colleagues have been asked to legislate looks more favourable than could 
ever be found in an established city. They have carte blanche in their 
legislation and have to overcome no resistance from entrenched 
interests.*” 


So the interpretation of the question about appropriate conditions assumed in our passage 
is strictly irrelevant to the programme of the Laws itself.** What it fits is the problematic 
of the Republic, where the issue is explicitly formulated as one about the minimal change 
needed to transform cities as they are into cities as they might be—cities which would 
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approximate to the ideal.” I suggest that a major purpose of this Laws text is to revise the 
Republic’s treatment of the issue as expressed in those terms. 

Another feature of the text supports this conjecture, particularly since it too contributes 
to the initial construction of the framework for the discussion. A brief sketch of the way 
the Athenian Stranger introduces the topic will be helpful at this juncture. ‘I was on the 
point of saying that no human ever makes laws,’ says the Stranger (708E), “but chances 
and accidents of all kinds, occurring in all sorts of ways, make all our laws for us.’ But he 
draws back from this fatalist position, and in its place makes a combination of three 
factors the precondition that has to be realised ‘if ever a country is going to be happily 
settled’ (709C). These are (a) divine providence, (b) chance (once again)—or, as it needs 
to be viewed in the light of (a) and (c), opportunity (kairos)—and finally (c) someone 
with the expertise to exploit favourable circumstances when chance supplies them, viz. 
the lawgiver. Now comes the remark of the Stranger which forges a second link between 
this Laws passage and the Republic. For once again we meet the notion of an outcome 
which is the object of our prayers. The Stranger asks whether those who possess the 
expertise of the navigator, the physician and the general (all figures familar from the 
Statesman as well as the Republic) are able to pray aright for that circumstance which, 
were it presented by chance, would need only the application of skill to produce a good 
outcome (709D). And he infers that the legislator, too, would be able to do likewise. Here 
is an echo of Socrates’ repeated concern in the Republic that the good city he is 
envisaging might be nothing more than a prayer, i.e—as we might say—an idle wish, a 
mere fantasy. The Republic is at pains to stress that the good city and the philosopher 
rulers required to bring it into being are real possibilities, not just ‘prayers’.*’ Here in the 
Laws there is as yet no hint of a different evaluation, but already the emphasis has 
changed: the chance circumstances which could exist, and which, if they existed, would 
favour the creation of a happy community, are not something one would make efforts to 
bring about—they are the sort of thing we would make the object of our prayers. Even if 
our wishes are in some sense realisable, wishing is in the end what the construction of an 
ideal city has to settle for. 

I say ‘we’, but Plato says ‘the legislator’. One might have supposed that having to 
hand a legislator with the appropriate expertise would itself be one of the gifts of fortune 
one would include on one’s wish-list. But it is assumed here and throughout the Laws that 
an expert legislator is available.°' In part this is due to the convention of the dialogue 
form: just as in the Republic Socrates refers to himself and more especially Glaucon and 
Adeimantus as engaging in legislation as they construct the ideal city (e.g. V.458C, 
VI.497D), so in the Laws the Stranger maintains the fiction that he and Cleinias and 
Megillus are legislators, embarked on the specific project of making laws for the new 
colony of Magnesia. In part (we may guess) a more deep-lying presupposition of 
authorial communication is at work: the implication that Plato himself is the Athenian 
Stranger, ready and able to provide legislative expertise in appropriate circumstances. In 
any event, there is a contrast with the Republic. In debating the real possibility of 
philosopher rulers the Republic takes itself to be arguing inter alia that it is not just 
fantasy to think that there could be legislators imbued with the understanding which has 
informed the legislative project Socrates and Glaucon and Adeimantus have been 
undertaking. The Laws no longer takes it to be necessary to argue the parallel claim about 
its legislative enterprise. 
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This point is closely connected with the next topic we need to examine: the Laws 
conception of the ‘young tyrant’. For it transpires that the answer to the legislator’s 
prayer is something like the Republic’s philosopher ruler—but different in that the ruler 
the Laws envisages at this point in its argument is seen as partner of the legislator, not as 
legislator himself. As Cleinias sums up the proposal according to his own understanding 
of it: 


You are saying, as it seems, that the best city would come into being from 
a tyranny, with a first-rate lawgiver and a well-behaved (orderly, kosmios) 
tyrant, and that it is from such a regime that the change into this condition 
would occur most easily and quickly. 

(710D) 


In other words, like the Republic the Laws still sees the power of a ruler of a certain 
character (preferably, as in the Republic, one such person, but if not one, two, and if not 
two, as small a number as possible) as the crucial prerequisite if the best city is to be 
established (710D; cf. Rep. V.473B). But the Republic pinned its hopes on a ruler who 
would also be a philosopher. The Laws abandons all reference to philosophy, and makes 
finding a ruler of appropriate character a prerequisite for the legislator to achieve his 
purposes. 

The idea that an ‘orderly tyrant’ might be the answer to one’s prayers” is of course 
paradoxical. And the text begins to suggest that a wish that is to be realised by an 
oxymoron is after all a barely realisable wish. To this suggestion it might be objected that 
by ‘tyrant’ Plato means nothing more or less sinister than ‘absolute monarch’; and indeed 
R.G.Bury in the Loeb actually translates the word as ‘monarch’. The reason the Stranger 
ranks tyranny (as the condition of the city the legislator would most prefer to find) above 
constitutional monarchy (presented as the next best option) is presumably that as absolute 
ruler the tyrant is not constrained by an existing constitution or the need to consult, but 
can make a much swifter and more decisive personal initiative (cf. 711B—C). IB—C). 
Changing the laws is for such a ruler something the Stranger describes—in terms once 
again designed to recall the Republic—as ‘not impossible nor even difficult’ (711C—D; 
cf. Rep. VI.499D, 502C). So why need we import any of the other associations of the 
expression ‘tyrant? After all—the objection might continue—the Stranger goes out of his 
way to endow the young tyrant he introduces with just those natural qualities that 
according to the Republic mark out the young man suited to philosophy. He must be 
quick to learn and remember things well; he must have a courageous disposition and a 
penchant for magnificence; and above all he must be naturally inclined to moderation 
(s6phrosuné): which the Stranger insists (710A) is not the same as wisdom (phronésis)— 
conceived here as the wisdom of experience, if we may look forward to 711E-712A.” 

Yet could Plato, of all writers, be wanting us to forget not only the popular 
associations of the word ‘tyrant’ but the theory of tyranny and the uncontrollable lawless 
passions of the tyrannical soul he himself had developed in the Republic? That very 
notion of ‘the soul under tyranny’, as Book IX of the Republic describes it (577E), is 
introduced into the discussion here along with the young tyrant himself, as the bearer of 
the disposition for moderation which the Stranger ascribes to him (709E-710A).°* Nor 
must weignore the Laws’ own use of the language of tyranny up to this point. It first 
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occurs in Book II (661B—D), where the Stranger attacks the popular notion of happiness 
which supposes that being a tyrant, and so having the power to do whatever you desire, 
will help to make you happy (along with wealth, health and beauty). Then in Book III 
come some remarks on the Statesman’s theme of the need for due measure in all spheres 
of life which seem to issue an advance warning about the proper interpretation of the 
young tyrant passage in Book IV: 


My dear friends, there does not exist a mortal soul whose nature will ever 
be able to cope with the greatest ruling position to be attained among 
humans, when young and unaccountable, without being filled in his 
thinking with that greatest of diseases, folly, and earning the hatred of his 
closest friends. And when this happens it quickly ruins the soul and 
annihilates its entire power. To take precautions against this by discerning 
the due measure is the task of great lawgivers. 

(691C—D; translation after R.G.Bury) 


The claim being made here seems clear enough: human nature is such that no young 
absolute monarch can avoid turning into a tyrant, i.e. someone in the grip of 
uncontrollable lawless passions. Book IV’s picture of a young tyrant distinguished by his 
natural moderation is on this argument a natural impossibility. 

If we have missed these signals, Plato ensures that the responses he has Cleinias make 
to the Stranger’s proposals in our passage will remind us of what tyrants are really like. 
The passage quoted above (710D), where Cleinias sums up what the Stranger has said, 
may perhaps already politely intimate disbelief. When the Stranger a little later observes 
that he supposes Cleinias and Megillus have never set eyes on a city under tyrannical 
rule, Cleinias replies: ‘Nor am I someone given to desiring the spectacle’ (711A). His 
words perhaps echo those of Leontius, mastered by desire to look upon the corpses on the 
road up from the Piraeus, who pushed his eyes open wide and cried: ‘See then, you 
wretches: take your fill of the noble spectacle’ (Rep. [V.440A). And Cleinias has his own 
views on how a tyrant can change the city so quickly: ‘And are we somehow to think that 
the other citizens will quickly follow one who has acquired that kind of persuasive 
influence—and at the same time coercive power?’ (711C). But suppose we miss these 
signals too. Then two pages later, in the immediate sequel to our passage, Plato issues a 
reminder of the explicit thesis of Book III: ‘As we have explained, human nature is not 
capable of exercising absolute power in the management of the entire range of human 
affairs without becoming filled with arrogance and injustice’ (713C—D).*° 

A conclusion beckons. The Stranger’s fiction of an ‘orderly tyrant’ is a deliberate 
irony, warning us of the extreme unlikelihood of realising our political hopes by 
entrusting them to absolute rulers. In case the irony escapes us, Plato makes Cleinias miss 
it (or pretend to miss it) too, precisely to draw attention to it. A much later passage in 
Book IX says outright what is wrapped in paradox here: “There is no human whose 
natural powers are sufficient both to discern what is beneficial for humans with regard to 
political order and, having discerned it, to be able and willing always to practise what is 
best’ (875A). But while this flat assertion helps us with the interpretation of the Book IV 
passage, it also prompts a question: Why does Plato flirt with the young tyrant idea in the 
first place? 
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One answer is suggested by the passage’s numerous echoes of the Republic. The 
Republic proposes that kings and potentates could have offspring who are philosophical 
in their natures. And it claims that although most of these young people are destined for 
corruption it is not inevitable that all will be. Those who are saved from ruin are potential 
philosopher rulers, who could represent the best chance there is for bringing the good city 
into being (VI.502A—C). The Laws passage is designed to intimate to the reader of the 
Republic just how and where Plato is now resiling from this position, by parroting so 
many of its key features, but at crucial points abandoning it. The Athenian Stranger posits 
a young absolute ruler who has just the same natural qualities as the Republic designates 
as marking out a potential philosopher. But there are three major deviations from the 
Republic account. First, by calling him a tyrant Plato confesses that if the ruler of the 
Republic is to have a good chance of introducing radical change into society, he will 
ideally be an absolute despot. But choice of the expressions ‘tyrant’ and ‘soul under 
tyranny’ signals the dangers of absolute despotism, and indeed the likelihood that 
absolute power will be used for purposes quite other than for instituting the best 
constitution. Passages in Books III and IX convert likelihood into the inevitability Plato 
refused to accept in the Republic. Second, no reference whatever is made to philosophy, 
whether as something for which the young tyrant’s powers naturally equip him, or as 
what he will in due course mature into. Again, the implication must be that for such a 
person philosophical growth is not just improbable (as the Republic conceded) but an 
impossibility—and so something to maintain silence about. Finally, the figure who 
displaces the philosopher in the Stranger’s account is the lawgiver:* to be interpreted, so 
I have suggested, as a sort of projection of Plato’s own authorship of the legislative 
project of the dialogue. 

Another answer, not incompatible with the first, would be to try to relate the Book IV 
passage to Plato’s experiences in Sicily, as for example does Stalley when he writes: “The 
passage reeks of the Syracusan affair, with Plato himself cast in the role of the wise 
legislator and Dionysius as the young tyrant.’*’ It is hard not to detect a reference to this 
gruesome episode (or sequence of episodes) in Plato’s life when he has the Stranger say 
to the other interlocutors: “You have perhaps not even set eyes on a city under tyrannical 
tule’ (711A). Such an allusion would of course thicken our sense of the irony of Plato’s 
argument, since nothing in his dealings with Dionysius suggests any natural disposition 
towards moderation in that youthful despot, at any rate if we give credence to the 
narrative of the Seventh Letter. If we accept the presence of an allusion, we thereby 
generate a set of questions to do with the relationship of the Laws to the Seventh Letter, 
which bear also on the problem of its authenticity. For the Seventh Letter represents Plato 
as going to Sicily not in the role of legislator whose advice will be called upon in the 
attempts Dionysius will make to turn the Syracusans to virtue, but rather as someone who 
will attempt to convert Dionysius to philosophy, and so bring about the reign of a 
philosopher-king (328A; cf. 338B). In other words, with regard to the crucial issue of 
Plato’s ambitions for his relationship with Dionysius, the Letter construes them in terms 
of hopes for the implementation of the political programme of the Republic (cf. 326A), 
rather than turning on the cooperation between tyrant and legislator which seems to 
displace the proposal of philosopher rulers in the Laws. This tension between the Laws (if 
read as alluding to the Sicilian affair) and the Seventh Letter could no doubt be accounted 
for in various ways. One solution might be to suppose that the cooperative ideal of the 
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Laws is a retrospective rewriting by Plato of the hopes with which he had gone to 
Syracuse. Another would go in quite the opposite direction: to take that ideal to be the 
original motivation of his expedition. In which case the account of Plato’s motives in the 
Seventh Letter would best be dismissed as fantasy, whether on Plato’s own part or on 
someone else’s, if Plato himself did not compose the document. But the Laws passage is 
so evidently conceived primarily as a commentary on the Republic that it seems unlikely 
that it could be gesturing at all straightforwardly towards any specific autobiographical 
version of what the Sicilian visit was designed to achieve.*® 

The Laws IV passage closes with a paragraph which introduces a variety of subtle 
modifications in what purports to be a summary statement of the Athenian Stranger’s 
proposal (711D-—712 A). In the first place, talk of a tyrant is silently jettisoned. What the 
Stranger speaks about instead are those who hold great power in monarchies or by virtue 
of wealth or family (cf. Rep. VI.499B). Nor is there mention of youth. The paradigm we 
are offered is the aged Nestor, who excelled all others in séphrosuné—which must now 
mean not just moderation but the wisdom of experience (contrast 710A).°’ Second, the 
Stranger for the first time recapitulates another strain in the language of the Republic, in 
insisting that such rulers must have a ‘divine passion (erdés): not (as in the Republic: 
VI.490A-B, 499C) for eternal truth and the reality of the Forms, but for ‘moderate and 
just practices’. Once again we notice the disappearance of philosophy from the agenda. 
Third, the Stranger comes closer than ever before to the concept of the philosopher-king 
and to the language the Republic employs in introducing the idea (cf. Rep. V.473D): 
‘When the greatest power coincides in a human being with wisdom (phronein) and 
moderation, then the beginnings of the best political order and of the laws suited to it start 
to grow—otherwise they never would.’® Close—but with a crucial point of divergence: 
the point is presumably to indicate more forcefully than ever what in the Republic theory 
has to be abandoned. Something does need to be yoked to power if the good city is to 
come about. However, it is the wisdom and moral virtue of a constitutional monarch like 
Nestor—not philosophy, nor the transformation of a young absolute ruler’s mind and 
character and motivating impulses by philosophy. 

The Stranger comments at the very end on the status of his proposal. It is to be 
regarded as the oracular communication of a ‘tale (muthos) that has been told’ (712A; cf. 
Rep. V1.501E). So an interpretation which finds in the text a complex of ambiguous hints 
seems to be authorised by the text itself. One final claim is made after we have been 
given this steer as to how we are to read. The account the Stranger has offered is to be 
taken as constituting the proof that foundation of a well-governed city is difficult, but 
could happen ‘very quickly and easily’ given satisfaction of what we might call the 
Nestor condition. Now in weighing the chances of finding another Nestor, he has echoed 
fairly faithfully the language of the Republic on the possibility that a supremely qualified 
philosopher has existed or will exist at some time past or future, or exists in the present 
among the barbarians—although the Stranger thinks his paragon might be ‘one of us’ (cf. 
Rep. V1.499C). But at this point one becomes overwhelmed by the formality and density 
of intertextual reference. We are being invited to think not primarily about how feasible it 
would be for the Nestor condition to be satisfied, but about how close or not that issue is 
to the comparable issue about the philosopher-king in the Republic—or rather perhaps 
simply to notice that the text keeps playing the intertextual game.°' So questions about 
the Laws’ utopianism here dissolve in the self-reflexivity of Plato’s writing. 
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Some of those who heard the oral presentation of these remarks about Laws IV.708E— 
712A objected to their ironising reading of the passage, and found them unacceptably 
Straussian. So I should perhaps make it clear that I detect no comprehensive hidden 
agenda underneath the surface of the dialogues of the corpus, nor do I see irony as a tool 
of interpretation that can be used indiscriminately, whenever an argument or proposition 
in Plato offends one. And I should confess that when I first started giving talks on the 
‘orderly tyrant’ section of Laws IV I offered an unironic account of Plato’s meaning, 
focused simply on the duality of lawgiver and tyrant, and on the total absence of 
reference to philosophy. I advocated accepting Bury’s translation of turannos as 
‘(absolute) monarch’, and putting out of mind other connotations of the word. But on one 
occasion someone met my assurance that turannos doesn’t here mean ‘tyrant’ with the 
query: ‘Really?’ My Damascus road experience had happened—for I was struck by the 
massive implausibility of what I had said, and started to realise that like Bury and other 
editors (but not Burnet) I was simply wishing away the ‘soul under tyranny’ (710A), 
ignoring the curious transformation of the young turannos into Nestor at the end of the 
passage, and assuming that the further passages I have just quoted from III.691C-D, 
IV.713C-D and IX.875A were all straightforwardly but inexplicably” inconsistent with 
this one. The fact is that Plato sometimes writes ironically, sometimes not. Choice of 
interpretation depends—as always—on what makes best sense of the evidence. 

Let me make it clear what I am arguing and what I am not arguing. I am not arguing 
(as a Straussian might)” that Plato is intimating in the Laws that the ideal city—or an 
acceptable approximation to it—cannot be brought into being.” Even if the orderly 
young tyrant is an impossibility, and Nestor unavailable, our passage tells us that ‘the 
best city’ could still come into existence, e.g. under a democracy or an oligarchy— 
assuming (presumably) that the regime could be made sympathetic to the aims of the 
legislator. Its genesis would be more difficult to contrive, since more people would have 
to be persuaded to give up more ideas and practices than under a tyranny or a 
constitutional monarchy; but the Stranger explicitly allows the possibility (710D-E).® 
am not arguing that the role of virtue and of education for virtue envisaged in the Laws, 
or again the role of wise persons (represented in the Laws by the Nocturnal Council), in 
maintaining the institutions of the good city once established is significantly different 
from what the Republic proposes. What I am arguing is that the Laws IV passage we 
have been examining seems to have been specifically designed as a recantation of the 
Republic’s idea that political redemption can be secured only by the union of power with 
philosophy. For it nudges us into abandoning the key premiss that absolute power need 
not corrupt, and it is ominously silent about philosophy. 


V. Conclusion 


Our topic has been the apparent disappearance of the philosopher-king in a number of 
late dialogues. Our unitarian approach to the problem has had to meet three ‘waves’ of 
scepticism. In the Timaeus the philosopher-king quickly reappeared, although with no 
readily available explanation for his initial absence. So the first wave receded. Non- 
appearance in the Statesman required more interpretative negotiation. But the result was a 
compatibilist position which could withstand the second wave. The third wave is much 
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more formidable: Plato appears to have abandoned in the Laws the trust in the union of 
philosophy and power he had signalled in the Republic when discussing the conditions 
necessary for bringing the good city into being. Here, at any rate, the familiar 
developmental story of optimism turning to pessimism is vindicated.” 


3 
ZENO OF CITIUM’S ANTI-UTOPIANISM 


I. Utopianism and anti-utopianism 


One of the many difficulties in the way of interpretation of Stoic ‘utopianism’ is the 
problem of working out how to place Zeno’s Politeia relative to prior Greek traditions of 
utopian speculation. This is the topic which I shall make my focus in this chapter. I shall 
approach it via a recent treatment of the issues in Doyne Dawson’s book Cities of the 
Gods. Cities of the Gods offers an intelligent and well-informed’ survey of what its 
author refers to in his subtitle as “communist utopias in Greek thought’. But its ‘main 
justification’ lies in the emphasis it places on Stoic utopianism. 

Before I come to Dawson’s particular proposals about Stoicism it will be useful to 
give a sketch of the plan of the book. After an introduction (to which I shall return 
shortly) the first chapter offers an excellent conspectus of the very varied images of 
communistic forms of society, conceived as alternative to general Greek norms, to be 
found in literature before or contemporary with Plato: myths of the age of Kronos; 
Herodotus’ reports of barbarian customs which reverse Greek practices regarding 
marriage and the role of women; Aristophanes’ fantasies of Utopia (in the Birds) and of 
rule by women (in Lysistrata, Thesmophoriazousae and Ecclesiazousae); idealisations of 
the Spartan social system, whether in tracts specifically devoted to descriptions of the 
Politeia of the Spartans or in treatises such as the model politeiai produced by 
Hippodamus of Miletus and Phaleas of Chalcedon (as we hear from Aristotle in Book II 
of the Politics) Chapters 2 to 4 deal in turn with Plato (including a brief section on 
Aristotle),’ the Cynics and Stoic utopianism. Chapter 5 is entitled ‘The End of Utopia’. It 
discusses the fate of Stoic and Cynic social and political thought from the second century 
BC to the early imperial era. Dawson presents a measured restatement of the communis 
opinio according to which Stoics from Panaetius on abandoned the attempt to challenge 
the theoretical foundations of the political order. On this view, they increasingly 
accommodated their moral teaching to the social structures of the world in which they 
lived and to the traditional ethical code of their Roman masters. Attacks on the prevailing 
value system were left to Cynics, whose satirical outspokenness and uncouth alternative 
lifestyle were not, however, predicated on any rival conception of proper social and 
political order. A final chapter studies communistic ideas and practices in the early 
Christian Church, a topic which the author has pursued into the medieval period in 
another publication. This is another helpful conspectus, although Dawson’s initial 
suggestion’ that these ideas and practices were the conduit by which older Greek utopian 
conceptions became transmitted to medieval Europe does not appear to be borne out by 
the evidence he presents. As one might have expected, what it mostly attests is appeal to 
the authority of scripture. 
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To get a sense of the main argument of Dawson’s central chapters, we need first to go 
back to his Introduction. Here a typology of ancient Greek utopian writings is proposed: 
(1) Myth and fantasy—to this category belong legends of a golden age. (2) ‘Low’ 
political utopianism—writings advocating ‘a comprehensive program for an ideal city- 
state that was meant to be put into action, if possible, and in the meantime to provide a 
critique of existing institutions and a model for more limited reforms’.° Examples are 
Plato’s Laws and the utopian state of Books VII and VIII of Aristotle’s Politics. (3) 
‘High’ political utopianism—writings putting forward ‘a plan for an ideal city-state that 
was not meant to be literally enacted’, but was offered as ‘a model for reform’ (albeit 
more obliquely than were low utopias),’ or as ‘a method for articulating an ideal of moral 
perfection by showing the environment in which virtue can flourish optimally’.* High 
utopianism envisages radical change in the social and political infrastructure, with a view 
to producing in the long term a shift in moral consciousness itself.’ Plato invented high 
utopianism in the Republic; and Zeno’s Politeia was the other major ancient exercise in 
the genre. 

Chapter 2 then works out an argument about Plato’s Republic which turns on 
exploitation of categories (2) and (3). For while high utopianism is where the Republic 
ends up, in its hypothesis of philosopher rulers, low utopianism is where it starts, in the 
account of a stratified society governed by a communistic military elite developed 
through Books II to V, and modelled in many of its features (if not in its provisions 
relating to women and the abolition of the household) on the Spartan politeia as 
interpreted by writers like Critias and Xenophon. The Republic arrives at its high 
utopianism by raising the question: What are the minimal conditions for bringing about 
the low Utopia described—with increasing misgivings about its practical feasibility—in 
Books II to V? More specifically, Plato’s high utopianism is not just something that 
arises from reflection upon low utopianism: it is precisely designed to undermine low 
utopianism’s fundamental assumption that a detailed programme for wholesale reform of 
society is a real, practicable possibility. The argument is in effect as follows: (i) to secure 
the harmonious society which constitutes a good city, a communistic military ruling elite 
must be installed—as a matter of practical politics; but (i1) such an elite will be optimally 
effective only if it practises a much more thoroughgoing form of communism than is 
sanctioned by the Spartan model—what we might call compendiously sexual 
communism, as represented by the proposals that women should share rule with men, 
matriage (as a monogamous institution) and the household be abolished, and a tightly 
controlled eugenic programme put in place; but (iii) anything approaching the sexual 
communism Socrates is represented as advocating will require (a) a radical reorientation 
of human social nature which could most simply be achieved (b) by transforming rule by 
a military elite into rule by philosophers; but (iv) neither (a) nor (b) can be brought about 
by direct political action—as anything like ordinary practical politics (b) is an 
impossibility, and if instead we understand (a) only as a model we are invited to imitate 
as best we can, that ‘can’ is the ‘can’ of moral potential over time, not the ‘can’ of 
immediate political possibility.'° 

We are now in a position to see both the motivation and the attractiveness of Zeno’s 
utopianism as Dawson understands it. For on his view what is distinctive about Zeno’s 
Politeia is that it dispenses with low utopianism altogether: it operates in an exclusively 
high utopian register. This is because it pushes Plato’s line of argument in the Republic to 
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the logical conclusion Plato himself never quite crystallised. '' Capitalising on a remark 
of Plutarch which suggests that Zeno’s Politeia was conceived as a critique of the 
Republic,’* Dawson proposes that his principal target was Plato’s account of what is 
initially presented in the spirit of a low utopia (cf. (i) above): the stratified society with its 
ruling military elite, modelled on an idealised Sparta, which is identified as ‘the good 
city’ in Books II-IV.’° If in the end the only thing that matters is that citizens undergo the 
moral transformation which consists in the acquisition of virtue, then—as Plato’s own 
reasoning should have led him to see—the institution in practice of a Spartan lower 
utopia and of an educational system correspondingly designed to produce warriors'* turns 
out to be irrelevant, and indeed ‘to compromise his ideals’. Assume that the object of 
utopian thinking is to indicate the social environment in which virtue can best flourish. 
On that assumption there is simply no point in working out a low or practicable utopia at 
all; or at any rate, no point if—as with the low utopia of Plato’s Republic—one does not 
thereby formulate the optimal conditions required for the development of virtue. 

It might be supposed that Cynic thought would have supplied Zeno with an alternative 
practicable version of utopia which did precisely that. The Cynics, with their austere, 
anarchic lifestyle and their opposition to philosophical theory, were perceived as offering 
a ‘short road to virtue’ (D.L. VI.104, VI. 121). And it is tempting to conjecture that the 
Politeia ascribed to Diogenes of Sinope, the original Cynic thinker, set out the view of 
society best calculated to facilitate pursuit of the ‘short road’. Now Zeno was to begin 
with a pupil of Diogenes’ chief follower Crates; and at any rate by the first century BC 
his own Politeia was perceived as largely Cynic in its inspiration. Diogenes Laertius 
records a witticism which sums up a common reaction: ‘when he wrote the Politeia, 
some said jokingly that he had written it on the dog’s tail’ (VII.4)."° 

Without denying Zeno’s debt to the Cynics, Dawson rejects this version of what his 
Politeia owed to them, principally for two reasons whose basis is set out in Chapter 3. 
First, in his view it is a mistake to think the Cynics espoused any positive vision of the 
social and political order or anything that might deserve the name utopia. It is true that 
the Cynic lifestyle, and its watchwords parrhésia, ‘frank speaking’, and eleutheria, 
‘freedom’, betray their original home within the Athenian democracy; and the anti- 
monarchic egalitarian spirit of early Cynicism could easily translate into social and 
political egalitarianism, as witness the poems of Cercidas of Megalopolis in the late third 
century BC. But Crates’ poem (also extant) parodying the description of Crete in 
Homer’s Odyssey makes Utopia nothing but a metaphor for the self-sufficiency of those 
who care nothing for money, glory or lust. As for Diogenes’ Politeia, Dawson concludes 
that it was either a parody of Plato’s Republic in the same burlesque tradition, or (as he 
inclines to think) an early forgery: credited as genuinely the work of Diogenes by e.g. 
Cleanthes and Chrysippus, but already regarded as suspect by the end of the third century 
BC. I find him very convincing on these issues. Second, Dawson allows that the sexual 
promiscuity sanctioned by Zeno’s Politeia signals his acceptance of Cynic attitudes to 
nature and convention,’ but at the same time he discerns a crucially important 
divergence from Cynicism (here I shall not follow him). The Cynics really did offer the 
ordinary person a practicable recipe for virtue. But Zeno’s utopia was to be a community 
only of the wise; and the moral perfection that characterises the wise he took to be an 
unattainable ideal. Indeed his belief in its unattainability is what accounts for his 
abandoning his original allegiance to Cynicism.'’ So it is that in Chapter 4 Dawson 
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advances the hypothesis that like Plato in the Republic, Zeno in his Politeia proposed a 
city of the virtuous as a timeless paradigm ‘whose unrealisability was of no importance, 
since striving for the ideal was everything’.'* Zeno’s utopianism must therefore be 
reckoned another version not of low but of high utopianism—in its purest and most 
authentic form. 

There is much to admire in this ingenious and deeply pondered account of the relation 
of Zeno’s Politeia to utopian traditions in Greek thought, on the one hand, and to 
Cynicism on the other. In what follows I shall develop an alternative story. This should 
not obscure my appreciation of Cities of the Gods, whose wealth of information and 
fecundity of interpretation over a much wider range of specific topics than I have 
indicated here (including notably utopian attitudes to the household) invite study at first 
hand. Utopian writing and thinking, in classical antiquity as in other periods of the 
Western tradition, are notoriously difficult phenomena to come to terms with. There is no 
clearly successful methodology available for understanding the task of interpretation and 
assessment. So one has some sympathy with Dawson when he resorts in the first instance 
to typology. Moreover I shall argue that a version of the idea of a high utopia is just what 
we need to interpret Zeno’s presentation of his own project in the Politeia as something 
non-utopian. Yet Dawson’s typology is of doubtful efficacy as a typology.’ It is 
indicative that his distinction between two forms of political utopianism is actually itself 
generated by the attempt to understand how Plato in the Republic simultaneously exploits 
and transcends previous modes of utopian writing. They are categories thrown up by the 
analysis of a specific text, not self-evidently transportable for analytical employment 
elsewhere. 

Let me broach two general difficulties with the schema of low and high utopianisms. 
First, there is a problem with the formulation and application of their principal defining 
criteria. According to the passage which introduces these terms of art, a low utopia is 
meant to be put into practice; a high utopia is not, but intended only as a model to be 
imitated (i.e. up to a point).”” Dawson assures us that the ‘second-best’ constitution of 
Plato’s Laws and the ideal city of Books VII and VIII of Aristotle’s Politics will count as 
examples of low utopias. But why so? Dawson’s own subsequent discussions make it 
clear that the Laws envisages a ‘third-best’ model as what is appropriate for imitation in 
practical lawgiving; ‘the transition to the real world is the business of the third stage’. Of 
the ‘second-best’ he says: ‘The plan of the Laws is like a wax model of a city, and the 
business of the lawgiver is to make the model as perfect and consistent as he can, without 
worrying about its practicality.” As such it surely qualifies as a high utopia. So also does 
Aristotle’s very similar ideal in Politics VII and VII. In language designed to recall 
Socrates’ worry in the Republic that his communistic proposals might be thought nothing 
but a ‘prayer’, i.e. an idle wish (e.g. V.450D), Aristotle looks forward at the beginning of 
Book IV to the project he undertakes in Books VII and VIII as spelling out what the best 
constitution would be like ‘if one could have one’s prayer answered with no external 
impediment’ (1288 b23-4). There is nothing to suggest that he meant it to be 
implemented in practice; in the same proleptic passage he goes on to talk of the quite 
different sorts of good constitution that would be suitable for actual implementation. 

Has Dawson misstated his criteria? For example, did he really mean to distinguish low 
utopias as intended to be practicable from high utopias as—for all their authors cared— 
impracticable? Some later remarks suggest that he may indeed have intended this, as e.g. 
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his statement quoted above about the ‘unrealisability’ of Zeno’s paradigm, or his 
supposition that the solution (philosopher rulers) to the problem of ‘the minimal 
conditions for bringing about the lower utopia’ of Books II to V of the Republic is 
‘unattainable’.”' But substituting the practicable/impracticable distinction would not help 
much. Dawson himself allows that in the Republic Plato’s Socrates insists that his 
Kallipolis, in which philosophical rulers practise sexual communism, is a real possibility, 
even if what matters is not that, but its validity as a model (VI.499C-D: one of the 
passages intent on denying that there is nothing here but ‘empty talk resembling 
prayers’).”’ And as we shall see, Zeno began his Politeia with a striking assertion of the 
applicability of his proposals to his own time and place.”’ Of course, ancient and modern 
critics alike have charged both Plato in the Republic and Zeno in his Politeia with 
proposing what were in fact impossibilities, whatever their express intentions. But 
Dawson’s schema of low and high utopias, however formulated, is certainly conceived as 
reflecting authorial intention. And the ‘second-best’ ideal of the Laws, together with its 
close analogue in Politics VII and VIII, is no doubt barely less impossible in fact than the 
Republic’s Kallipolis or Zeno’s city of love.” All these utopias assume highly egalitarian 
social arrangements whose maintenance requires that moral virtue is the dominant force 
in social life.” 

My second general difficulty relates to sexual communism. Dawson is clearly inclined 
to see in sexual communism ‘the most striking feature’ shared by high utopias.”° I suspect 
that the inclination is one important reason for his conviction that the ideal communities 
of Laws and Politics VII-VIU should be categorised as low utopias only: there is no 
place in them for sexual communism; and their authors make it perfectly plain that this 
reflects a quite deliberate decision on their part.*’ The problem with this Dawsonian 
position is quickly stated: any connection between sexual communism and the idea of a 
high utopia is evidently altogether contingent. Even if we take the point of constructing a 
high utopia to be the delineation of those social practices most conducive to the 
development of perfect virtue or (with more encouragement from the text of the 
Republic) of true political harmony, there is obviously need for argument as to whether 
sexual communism is a help or a hindrance from this point of view. Aristotle undertook 
argument on precisely this point. It would seem unprincipled to suggest that the best city 
of Politics VII-VIII is not—like the best city of the Republic—a high utopia just because 
Aristotle takes sexual communism to be a hindrance, and consequently in retaining 
family and household relationships sets ‘limits to speculation about the ideal state’.” 
Both parties to the argument assume limits to such speculation, viz. the limits imposed by 
the tendencies and potentialities of human nature for social behaviour (as well as by the 
physical environment), but there is dispute over what those limits are. 

So much for Dawson’s frame of reference and his attempts—not in my opinion very 
successful—to apply it to the understanding of the principal political writings of Plato 
and Aristotle. Where I think there is scope for a contrast something like that between 
lower and higher forms of utopianism is in our interpretation of Zeno’s Politeia. I shall 
maintain that, in a style not dissimilar from the Cynics, Zeno presented the paradigm 
portrayed in the Politeia as an ideal whose point lay in its practicability. It is likely 
enough that he saw Plato’s Republic as offering its readers the cold comfort of high 
utopianism—in the sense of a model of society that is in fact unrealisable, and certainly a 
model few of them could attempt to realise. He was explicit in insisting that his book 
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gave his readers something much more directly applicable to their lives. Or to put the 
point more crisply, he was an anti-utopian.” 

For let us recall again that Zeno’s Politeia impressed ancient readers as Cynic in 
orientation. This was partly because of its advocacy of a version of sexual communism, 
including the proposal that women should exercise naked like men and in front of men. 
But at the very beginning of the book Zeno also struck some postures most plausibly 
interpreted as Cynic in spirit, particularly in their implicit dismissiveness of previous 
philosophical programmes for improving man and society. Two such postures are 
recorded: (a) Zeno represents himself as offering ‘something applicable to the places in 
which he found himself and the times in which he lived’ (Phld. Stoic, col. XII.2—6); (b) 
he ‘declares general education useless’ (D.L. VII.32). Both (a) and (b) make good sense 
if viewed as part of the strategy of a writer promising—in effect if not expressis verbis— 
a ‘short road to virtue’. On (b) Dawson inclines to the view of Festa and Baldry that Zeno 
was meaning thereby ‘to deny the validity of the elaborate educational plan which Plato 
proposed [sc. in the Republic] for his ruling classes’.*° This is perhaps supported by the 
focus on music, geometry and astronomy in the parallel reports on the Cynics (D.L. 
VI.73, 104). The point was presumably that education so conceived does not produce 
virtue. But (a) presents an apparent difficulty. Zeno went on in the body of his book to 
propose that citizenship be regarded as the exclusive province of the good or the wise, 
and that the ordinary institutions of the city (temples, lawcourts, gymnasia, money) be 
abolished. How can an author of proposals like these be regarded, by himself or by 
anyone else, as saying something applicable to the present time and place? 

I suggest that the answer begins to appear when we consider the likely target of the 
implicit critique in (a). Zeno was surely gunning primarily for Plato’s Republic. Plato’s 
politeia, with its rigid class stratification and tight institutional control over the 
implementation of policy for child-rearing and eugenic engineering, demands the 
institution of rulers with the requisite will and power if it is to be realised: philosopher- 
kings. But Plato himself concedes that the likelihood of installing philosopher rulers in a 
city is remote. In a famous passage he spells out its remoteness in the language of time 
and space: 


Whether men most gifted for philosophy have ever been forced to take 
charge of a city in the infinity of past time, or whether it is happening now 
in some foreign place beyond our ken, or will happen in the future, let us 
be ready to fight our way through in argument that the politeia we have 
described has existed, exists now and will exist whenever the Muse of 
philosophy controls a city. 

Republic V1.499C_D (trans, after Grube) 


This is the language Zeno recapitulates in (a). His claim is that his politeia is not the 
distant utopian possibility Plato himself admitted to be the likely story about the city of 
the Republic. It is not difficult to see why he thought the claim reasonable. In Zeno’s city 
there is no legislation, no eugenic programme, no stratification of society or military 
organisation, and so no need for the absolute powers of a philosopher ruler—a ruler 
likely to be found only in some place and at some time far distant from now.*! All that is 
necessary for the realisation of Zeno’s vision is that people begin to exercise their 
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capacity for virtue: a strenuous undertaking, but something wholly within their own 
power right here and now. In this sense his Politeia is an anti-utopian as well as a Cynic 
work. 

Where Zeno seems to have gone beyond the Cynics is in his intense interest in the 
communal dimension of the enterprise—acquiring and exercising virtue—they both took 
to be the only project worth undertaking.*? He evidently saw the development of a 
mutually supportive community as the matrix in which virtue was best encouraged. 
Hence the emphasis on the themes of love and friendship; hence his rejection of the 
conventional view of the family; hence his attack on institutions which are useless or 
worse for promoting virtue.*’ It is an interesting question whether Zeno would have 
counted any group of virtuous persons living in the same place as thereby constituting a 
city—the only true kind of city. And it is certainly tempting to conceive his notion of the 
good city as a sort of projection of the early Stoic circle, and of the relationships of love 
and friendship which no doubt obtained—to a degree—among its members. To put the 
point differently, it may be that Zeno’s message in the Politeia should be construed as the 
injunction: make your own city, with your own friends.** 

Despite the evidence of ancient readers, Dawson thinks Zeno had abandoned 
commitment to Cynicism when he wrote the Politeia, and in particular had effectively 
ceased to hold the fundamental Cynic assumption (underpinning their attachment to the 
‘short road’) of the accessibility of virtue.’ Dawson espouses this view apparently 
because (i) he rightly supposes that no Cynic would think it worth spending intellectual 
energy on constructing a (high) utopia—i.e. a detailed scheme for social and political 
reform that was not meant to be realised;*° and (ii) he is convinced that Zeno’s politeia 
was a high utopia. In favour of (11) scholars sometimes cite Plutarch’s remark that Zeno 
wrote ‘picturing as it were a dream or image of a philosopher’s wellregulated politeia 
(Alex. Virt. 329B).*’ But as Dawson well argues, this must be Plutarch’s gloss, not Zeno’s 
own description.** Philodemus talks of Zeno as ‘developing in his legislation impossible 
hypotheses for non-existent people’ (Stoic, col. XII.9-10). But this is one of a sequence 
of criticisms of Zeno, not (once again) a report of Zeno’s own account of himself.” 
Dawson is aware that for his high utopian Politeia (a) above is ‘the most puzzling 
fragment of all’.*° Fortunately our argument provides a way of reading the Politeia as a 
non-utopian—indeed an anti-utopian—work. 


II. Zeno and Sparta 


What would be a good translation of the word politeia which Zeno used as the title of his 
celebrated tract? Conventionally the work is called Republic in most modern European 
languages of or related to the Romance group. This is to echo the standard rendering of 
Plato’s title Politeia as Republic. But it will be agreed that calling that dialogue Republic 
is not a helpful guide to what it is about. The same applies to Zeno’s treatise. 
Sometimes—perhaps remembering Aristotle—people say that ‘constitution’ is what 
politeia means. That does work reasonably well for Aristotle himself, preoccupied as he 
is with the system of offices or ruling positions adopted by a city: the politeia is a certain 
ordering of those who inhabit the city (Pol. III.1, 1274 b38), namely the ordering of 
positions of rule, particularly the one that is sovereign over all the others (III.6, 1278 b&— 
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10). But such concerns are not foremost in Plato’s mind when he talks in the Republic of 
politeia and distinguishes between different politeiai; and there is no evidence that Zeno 
discussed questions of rule or government at all in his book. 

To get a sense of what Zeno meant by politeia we do better to look at Xenophon’s 
short treatise Politeia of the Spartans, which concentrates on many of the same topics as 
we gather Zeno did in his Politeia.*' The subjects of Xenophon’s first seven chapters are: 
eugenics and the role of women; education (including diet, clothing, and pederasty); the 
conduct of adolescents; choruses and athletic contests; public common meals and the use 
of strong drink; relations between parents and children; money and the accumulation of 
wealth.” Virtually all of these are attested as issues explored in Zeno’s Politeia, too, 
albeit probably in a different order. And where there is no direct evidence, as on the use 
of drink or the conduct of adolescents, we have good indirect reasons for thinking Zeno 
discussed them there. 

Indeed, there is a lot to be said for the view that Xenophon’s work*’ was Zeno’s 
principal model. Whatever resonances of Plato’s Republic there were in Zeno’s book, in 
one respect at least those two works were poles apart: the Republic is a vast and highly 
sophisticated literary construction, the Politeia was evidently short and plain, as is 
Xenophon’s Politeia of the Spartans. Zeno will have liked its undisguised enthusiasm for 
Spartan ideology as well as its brevity:“* Stoic devotion to Spartan ideals may be inferred 
from the book-titles of Zeno’s early associates (D.L. VII.36, 178). It is in my view a 
mistake to think that when Persaeus of Cittum wrote a Spartan Politeia, ‘he was the first 
Stoic to show an interest in Sparta’, or that he was attempting political theory in a more 
realistic mode than Zeno: offering a ‘low’ instead of a ‘high’ utopia.” I propose as my 
main thesis in this second section of the chapter that Zeno’s Politeia was itself so similar 
in its choice and treatment of subject matter and in its pamphleteering brevity to 
Xenophon’s treatise (and perhaps Critias’ before Xenophon’s) that it too will have been 
perceived by its first readers as a contribution to political thought inspired in form and 
content alike by things Spartan. We should accordingly suppose that the point of 
Persaeus’ book was to comment learnedly and in detail on those features of the Spartan 
system which Zeno assimilated or adapted. 

What Xenophon presents to his reader is an account of the Spartan social system— 
focused, of course, on the citizens, which is what makes it a work of politics, not just 
sociology. Without focusing specifically on his title Dawson aptly observes of politeia: 
‘Its basic meaning is perhaps best conveyed by a phrase like “the condition of the citizen 
body’”.”° That is too much of a mouthful to serve as a translation. We might settle for 
The Spartan Citizen System to render Xenophon’s title, and for Zeno we could try: The 
Citizen System, bearing in mind (see p. 62) that his Politeia was a treatment of that topic 
predicated on a fundamental and radical claim about what it is to be a citizen. I think this 
translation would work quite nicely for Plato too, and for the early theoretical discussions 
of the best politeia recorded in Book II of the Politics (by Phaleas of Chalcedon (ch. 7) 
and Hippodamus of Miletus (ch. 8), neither of whom seems to have focused on the 
structure of government). Aristotle’s obsession with the political question of who is in 
charge when he is thinking about politeia and attempting to define it should not be seen 
as the only or canonical way of approaching the topic. Of course, his approach is not 
original with him. The issue of who rules and in whose interest is clearly taken as the key 
issue for determining what kind of politeia a city has adopted in (for example) the ‘Old 
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Oligarch’s’ pamphlet Politeia of the Athenians and Pericles’ funeral speech in 
Thucydides (1.37). It is tempting to conjecture that an overriding concern with this issue 
is something characteristic of Athenocentric writing, a product of specifically democratic 
ideology. Even if neither Aristotle nor the Old Oligarch shares that ideology, each—one 
might say—is infected with it. By contrast, within an aristocratic or traditional conceptual 
framework there is not much impetus to raise or debate questions about who should rule. 
From that point of view politics may well not be what a Politeia ought to be about.*” 

Perhaps the comparison with Xenophon can also help us with the main theme of 
Zeno’s work. Xenophon represents the Spartan social system as the achievement of the 
lawgiver Lycurgus: we are told that the various social practices described are in 
accordance with the provisions Lycurgus laid down in his legislative programme. 
Xenophon makes the point of that legislation perfectly plain. Its aim is the production of 
physical vigour and the inculcation of virtue by obedience to the law. Law and virtue 
were probably likewise central themes of Zeno’s Politeia. According to a notorious 
passage of Plutarch (Alex. Virt. 329A—B),” its main point was that ‘there should be one 
way of life and one order, like that of a herd grazing together and nurtured by a common 
law’. And the outcome of obedience to that law was no doubt virtue. For Zeno made ‘the 
good alone citizens and friends and solidary and free” (D.L. VII.33). 

The most important difference indicated in the sources between the social system of 
Xenophon’s Politeia and the one Zeno advocated is plausibly regarded as a function of 
the difference between their two conceptions of law. For Xenophon’s Lycurgus it is of 
crucial importance that the city enforce the public practice of virtue by punishing non- 
performance: wherever care for virtue is left a voluntary matter the city does not flourish 
(Lac. Pol. 10.4—7). It is therefore not surprising that the Spartan social system Xenophon 
describes is highly prescriptive of what citizens must and must not do. Zeno by contrast, 
in introducing the idea of the ‘common law’, effectively makes virtue obedience to 
reason—the moral law within each of us. This moral autonomy is presumably what 
explains the permissiveness and antinomianism of Zeno’s ideal society. Provided the 
virtuous obey the common law of reason which speaks directly to each individual, they 
can associate with each other as they wish. The cohesiveness and security of society are 
seen as flowing from their friendship and harmony, topics on which Xenophon is silent in 
his tract on Sparta. 

We rely on three main sources for the contents of Zeno’s Citizen System: a critique of 
some of Zeno’s main contentions by a sceptic of uncertain date called Cassius, 
transmitted by Diogenes Laertius (VII.32-3);” an onslaught on the immorality of many 
of the work’s proposals by Philodemus (mid-first century BC) in his polemic On the 
Stoics, preserved in some extensive but damaged papyrus fragments;*’ and a snippet of 
information about the role of love in Zeno’s scheme of things included in the vast 
miscellany compiled by the late writer Athenaeus in his Deipnosophistae (XIII.561C).*! 
In addition there are scraps of information (or purported information) in a variety of other 
late authors.” There is some reason to think that Cassius’ account follows the order of 
topics Zeno himself adopted. He starts with something he says Zeno put at the beginning 
of the book; and his fourth point has to do with a thesis which was enunciated ‘in the 
200s’—1i.e. between lines 200 and 300. This makes it sound as though he noted the issues 
on which he wanted to take Zeno to task as he worked his way through the book, and 
subsequently wrote up his attack following the same sequence. At any rate, I shall make 
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it my hypothesis that he did so in this chapter. I shall further conjecture that Zeno devoted 
a brief discussion to each of the subjects he introduced,”’ rather in the way Xenophon 
gives his readers a short chapter on each of his subjects. 


(a) Preface 


Xenophon’s treatise on Sparta begins with a brief introduction on the independence of 
Lycurgus’ approach to lawgiving and its success in making Sparta ‘the most powerful 
and famous of all Greek cities’ despite its small population.** Zeno too seems to have 
written a preface. Philodemus tells us that ‘at the beginning of his work he stresses that it 
sets forth something applicable to the places in which he found himself and the times in 
which he lived’ (Stoic. col. XII. 2-6). As we have argued above, this has the ring of a 
thinly veiled criticism of Plato’s Republic: Zeno is not going to indulge in useless utopian 
fantasies in what follows. 


(b) Education for virtue 


Xenophon, like Critias before him, had begun his substantive exposition with teknopoiia 
(‘child production’), and specifically with eugenic methods for producing vigorous 
offspring. Critias’ first sentence is preserved (Fr. 32): 


I will begin with the birth of a human being. How would one produce the 
best and strongest physique? If the father exercises, eats heartily and 
demonstrates physical endurance, and if the mother of the child that is to 
be produced is physically robust and exercises. 


The twice-repeated ‘exercises’ (gumnazoito), with its connotation of nudity, shapes the 
answer to the opening question and gives Critias’ sentence its unexpected climax: 
shocking his reader and capturing attention for what follows. Xenophon gives the same 
information, but it is significant that he avoids use of the verb gumnazesthai in this 
context and tucks the subject of contests among females away into the middle of his 
report in ch. 1. The same topic recurs, of course, in Plato’s Republic. There it is 
postponed to Republic V, long after the extensive treatment of education. Indeed Plato 
presents discussion of teknopoiia and the role of women as having to be dragged out of 
Socrates in a digression, at the behest of Adeimantus and his friends: it is as though they 
are incredulous that in a schema for the good city so obviously Spartan in its sympathies 
Socrates has so far said almost nothing on this subject. When he does, the reader enjoys 
in retrospect the pleasures of deferral. The discussion is as explicit as was Critias Fr. 32 
on the need for women to exercise naked, although this is not because of eugenic 
requirements: Plato’s Socrates does not agree with Xenophon (very likely echoing 
Critias) that ‘teknopoiia is the most important function of freeborn women’—it is 
primarily in order to be able to perform their military duties that Plato’s women guards 
must engage in the physical exercises he specifies.” 

Zeno too probably postponed the topic until he likewise had said something about 
education, the subject of Xenophon’s second chapter. ‘At the beginning of the Politeia’, 
according to Cassius (D.L. VII. 32), ‘he declares general education useless.’*° While 
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Zeno was probably inspired here by the Cynics, his disapproval of the ordinary Greek 
approach to education is anticipated by Xenophon’s Lycurgus. Xenophon implies that 
Lycurgus would have nothing to do with sending boys to school to learn their letters and 
get an education in music and wrestling. Instead they are to be trained to be survivors in a 
hostile physical environment. Zeno’s argument against the conventional subjects and 
methods of education was presumably rather different: education so conceived does not 
produce virtue. We may conjecture from what we are told about Cassius’ critique of Zeno 
that he then spent some time on the subject of virtue and vice, probably as the key 
determinants of the condition of a city. Only the virtuous are to qualify as citizens: only 
they possess the disposition for friendship, solidarity and freedom on which the city’s 
harmony depends. Those who are not virtuous rule themselves out of consideration. Their 
viciousness estranges them from each other and the city, and indeed they are slaves— 
slaves to their passions. 

How is virtue to be fostered? We get no hint of what Zeno may or may not have said 
about young boys and girls. But for adolescents and young men we have two different 
bodies of information. First, like Xenophon in his chapter on adolescents, Zeno 
prescribed for the young people themselves the practice of modesty, at any rate if we may 
guess that his recommendations on the subject—preserved in a verbatim extract—are 
excerpted from the Politeia. But while Xenophon’s ideal of modesty seems feminine in 
conception (he enjoins silence, a lowered gaze, the suppression of hand gestures, and 
compares the conduct of a virgin in the bridal chamber: Lac. Pol. 3.4), Zeno articulates 
an expressly manly paradigm: his theme is vigorous alertness—limbs are to be ‘keyed up 
like strings under tension’, ears ‘cocked for the /ogos’.°’ Second, Zeno followed 
Xenophon in advocating a sublimated form of paedophilia.** ‘The wise man will love 
those young persons who by their appearance manifest a natural endowment for virtue’, 
as epitomised doubtless in the paradigm just mentioned.” In line with a common Greek 
view on pederasty endorsed by Xenophon, the love so described was no doubt conceived 
as educational in purpose. To apply to it the words of a later Stoic definition, it is 
‘knowledge of the chase after naturally endowed young people, directed towards turning 
them to living in accordance with virtue’. It aims to transcend itself, for if successful it 
will be transformed from love into friendship between equals. Zeno apparently went on to 
argue that love is therefore the cement of society. In promoting friendship and harmony 
as well as the freedom of moral autonomy which virtue fosters, it contributes to the 
security of the city.” 


(c) Marriage and eugenics 


From Cassius’ critique it would appear that Zeno’s next topic was marriage—or rather 
the thesis that ‘the women are to be shared’.” This thesis is anticipated not only by 
Socrates in Plato’s Republic and (according to the doxography) by Diogenes the Cynic,” 
but in his own fashion by Xenophon’s Lycurgus. For Lycurgus permits an aged husband 
to allow his young wife to have children by a more vigorous younger man, or someone 
who doesn’t wish to cohabit with a wife to have children by someone else’s wife if she is 
productive and well-born—provided the husband agrees.” In Plato and Xenophon alike, 
the primary object of these legal provisions is eugenic: so far as possible, only those in 
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the prime of life are permitted to mate. In Zeno, by contrast, there is no trace of a concern 
with eugenics in this context. 

‘Any man at all’, as Diogenes Laertius summarises Zeno’s rules in the Politeia 
governing the wise, ‘may have sexual relations with any woman at all—just as they 
happen upon each other’ (D.L. VII. 131). And it may be that Philodemus gives an 
indication of how Zeno amplified the theme. For at one point in his sarcastic catalogue of 
the ‘noble doctrines’ of ‘these saintly people’ (i.e. the Stoics),°° he writes: 


Sexual relations are permitted with all and sundry, male and female, just 
as it may happen. Married men may have sex with their female servants 
{normal Greek practice), married women may desert their husbands and 
make off with those who choose to do so [definitely not normal]. 

(Stoic, col. XIX.5—12)” 


‘Female servants’ reads as though it might have been chosen to make a deliberate 
contrast with Xenophon’s ‘well-born’ wife-surrogate. The purpose of Zeno’s provisions 
is apparent from the continuation of Diogenes Laertius’ report: ‘We shall feel paternal 
affection for all children alike, and there will be an end to the jealousies arising from 
adultery.’ This suggests that, having introduced the theme of love as catalyst of 
friendship and harmony in the previous section, he continued in the same vein in his 
remarks on marriage and the sharing of women: this too was interpreted (as of course 
Plato interpreted it in the Republic) as promoting harmony in the city. 


(d) Temples, lawcourts, gymnasia 


Somewhere between line 200 and line 300 of his Politeia Zeno introduced another topic: 
temples, lawcourts and gymnasia are not to be built in cities. The rationale for this ruling 
and for its inclusion at the juncture in the treatise being conjectured here is unclear. There 
is no similar section in Xenophon’s pamphlet on Sparta.” It is true that in Plato’s Laws 
discussion of what public buildings there should be and where they should be sited is 
inserted into his treatment of marriage, but its inclusion at that point is to all appearances 
quite arbitrary. I guess that after having developed the idea that women should be 
shared, Zeno’s discussion turned next to the public life of the city. And I further guess 
that its keynote was the transformation of civic life wrought by virtue. 

Why should the virtuousness of the citizenry as a whole do away with the need for the 
public buildings Zeno itemises? In the case of temples we have some evidence 
(admittedly not specifically attributed to the Politeia): ‘Zeno said that cities should be 
adorned not with votive offerings, but with the virtues of their inhabitants.”” Again—and 
this certainly was an argument used in the Politeia—temples are typically erected by 
manual workers, people not ordinarily regarded as the paragons of virtue.” For lawcourts 
the argument that might have been used is obvious: the virtuous do not wrong each other 
and therefore have no reason to take each other to court. As for the ban on gymnasia, 
Zeno will presumably have taken the view that they are quite unnecessary: in order to 
take exercise there is no need for a special building. As we shall see, he certainly did not 
disapprove of athletic competition. 
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(e) Money 


The next topic in Cassius’ catalogue is money, conceivably (as Dawson suggests)”! 
because having banned public buildings Zeno then turned to the agora which they might 
have enclosed, and (my suggestion) like Aristotle in Book VII of the Politics insisted that 
an agora for the citizens should not be used as a market. However that might be, 
according to Cassius Zeno would admit coinage neither for exchange within the city nor 
for travel abroad. In taking this line he put himself in the mainstream of all Greek utopian 
thinking. Xenophon devotes a chapter to it (Lac. Pol. 7): citizens are to have nothing to 
do with making money; the currency Lycurgus authorised was designed to be massively 
unwieldy—so that accumulation by citizens would be easily detectable. Plato’s Republic 
forbids the guards any involvement in economic activity. And Diogenes the Cynic had a 
famous slogan, epitomising his contempt for conventional values (nomos): ‘Deface the 
coinage (nomisma).’” 


(f) Clothing and exercise 


Xenophon’s Lycurgus is much preoccupied by the need for exercise and endurance tests 
of various sorts to develop the vigour and virtue of Spartan citizens, men and women 
alike. He pays some attention to the clothing appropriate to a Spartan lifestyle. Plato 
likewise gives a prominent place in his treatment of women guards to the physical 
training and testing they must undergo just like the men, naked just like the men; and the 
Cynics had made the cloak doubled up an emblem of their lifestyle. This single simple 
garment was to be worn by men and women alike, as exemplified in the famous Cynic 
marriage between Crates and Hipparchia. Zeno simply reiterates these themes, as is plain 
from both Cassius’ critique and Philodemus’ tirade. Here is Philodemus’ version (Stoic, 
col. XIX. 12-22): 


The women are to wear the same clothing as the men and participate in 
the same occupations, without any variation even in one single detail. 
Moreover they are to engage in running and exercises naked, and stripping 
off everything they are to exercise with the men in front of everyone: no 
part of the body is to be concealed. 


‘Participate in the same occupations’ is perhaps echoed in Plutarch’s phrase, quoted 
earlier: ‘one way of life, one order’. 


(g) Other topics 


What other topics Zeno’s Politeia included we can only guess. It is unthinkable that he 
did not advocate common meals, on the Spartan model prescribed by Xenophon’s 
Lycurgus and of course taken over by Plato in the Republic and Laws. There is perhaps 
an allusion to this in the allegation that according to the Stoics people are ‘to sit down to 
meat together’, in a passage where Philodemus (probably on the basis of something in 
Chrysippus) is describing a recommendation that the dying should so far as possible be 
cannibalised (Stoic, col. XIX.24—5). And of the writings of Zeno’s pupils on the Spartan 
politeia little else survives—thanks to Athenaeus’ preoccupations—besides evidence of 
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their learned interest in the details of the menu for sussitia. Given Xenophon’s interest in 
the same context (Lac. Pol. 5) in Lycurgus’ abolition of compulsory communal drinking 
sessions,” it seems quite likely that Zeno also discussed drinking in the Politeia. Like 
later Stoics he is known to have broached the question of whether the wise person may 
get drunk. His close associate Persaeus wrote a long work in seven books against Plato’s 
Laws: given that Plato has so much to say about symposia in the first two books of the 
Laws (opposing Spartan disapproval of them), it would be strange if this was not one of 
Persaeus’ themes.” 

On the other hand there are grounds for doubting whether the Politeia contained much 
if anything about the permissibility of incest or cannibalism. Certainly Philodemus 
portrays the Stoics as enthusiastic about these and similar practices. But where we have 
more precise information the references are to other works of Zeno and to various 
writings of Chrysippus, albeit including his On Politeia. In propounding these views the 
Stoics seem to have been trying to dramatise their key idea that the only thing that 
matters for happiness is virtue, which is a matter of the state of one’s soul: all else is 
strictly speaking indifferent—sexual penetration of one’s mother is morally no different 
from rubbing her back. We have no clear evidence that this idea about ‘indifference’ was 
proposed in Zeno’s Politeia.” 

Dawson thinks that the Politeia must have advocated the abolition of war. And he 
ventures the further claim: ‘This must have been the most obvious reason why Zeno’s 
Republic was considered a reply to Plato’s.’’° The evidence that Zeno took up any stance 
whatever on war is remarkably thin: surprisingly so, given the heavy militaristic focus of 
the Politeia tradition, notably as evidenced in the works on Sparta by Critias and 
Xenophon we have been considering as well as by Plato’s Republic. Nonetheless the 
balance of probability must be that Zeno was silent on the subject. It is true that 
Chrysippus in his On Politeia endorsed a statement in Diogenes the Cynic’s Politeia ‘on 
the uselessness of weapons’ (Phld. Stoic, col. XV.31-XVL4).”’ But it may be that here as 
elsewhere Chrysippus’ On Politeia—which ran to at least seven books—was developing 
the idea that everything else except virtue is indifferent for happiness further than Zeno’s 
Politeia had done, and in a rather more aggressively Cynic style.’* In any case for a Stoic 
it does not follow that if something is indifferent for happiness (and so in that sense 
useless) we should not prefer it to the alternative, at any rate in appropriate 
circumstances. Thus honouring our parents is ultimately indifferent to us, but that does 
not mean that we are not ordinarily under an obligation to honour rather than abuse or 
neglect them. Something analogous might be true of bearing and using weapons. Here it 
is worth remembering that among his other accomplishments the Stoic wise man is the 
person to whom military commands should be entrusted: a doctrine which is supposed to 
have been ruefully renounced by Persaeus as he went down to defeat at the siege of 
Acrocorinth with the Macedonian forces he was leading.” 

In taking the view he does Dawson relies heavily on a passage of Plutarch, in which it 
is alleged that according to Zeno’s Politeia ‘our arrangement for habitations should not 
be based on cities or peoples, each one distinguished by its own special system of justice, 
but we should regard all men as citizens and members of the populace’ (then follow the 
remarks about one way of life and one order quoted above).*° Like other scholars before 
him Dawson takes this as a reference to a ‘world state’. The ideal society Zeno envisaged 
‘was always a “cosmos”, a whole world of ideal cities’, whose territorial extension was 
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perhaps indeterminate, but large enough to preclude war’.*' I have argued elsewhere for 
the need to exercise a high degree of scepticism as to the reliability of the information 
about Zeno’s treatise given here by Plutarch, who is in expansive rhetorical mode—intent 
on conjuring up a philosophical paradigm to compare with Alexander and his political 
ideals.** The particular problem Dawson is trying to cope with arises because elsewhere it 
is apparent that Zeno was making recommendations for life in the city, or in cities in the 
plural. Dawson’s hypothesis of a society constituted by a ‘world’ of ideal cities is not 
attested anywhere. It is simply the best he (and e.g. Baldry*’ and Erskine™) can think of 
to reconcile the irreconcilable: texts which envisage the city as the context of Zeno’s 
proposals, and Plutarch’s passage, which says that our living arrangements should not be 
based on cities.*° 

The safest conclusion therefore must be that in the Politeia Zeno said nothing one way 
or another about war. Such silence could not fail to be meaningful in the context of the 
tradition within which he was writing. But we should not suppose that its point was the 
wholly unrealistic idea that war is to be abolished. The moral the reader will have been 
invited to draw, I suggest, is that the security a city most needs is not something that can 
be achieved by war, but only by the harmony of the virtuous living in friendship and 
solidarity with each other. Saying nothing about war, like saying nothing about eugenics, 
is on this view the complement to making Eros the god who helps to keep the city safe.*° 


III. Conclusion 


I have been suggesting that when Persaeus and Sphaerus wrote about the Politeia of the 
Spartans they will not have taken themselves to be doing philosophy in a quite different 
mode from that exemplified in Zeno’s book— adopting a practical approach to matters 
Zeno had left in the realm of utopian fantasy.*’ On the view of the Politeia advocated 
here, Zeno intended it as a practical (but of course demanding) recipe for virtue and 
community, inspired—no less than were Persaeus and Sphaerus—by the myth of 
Sparta. 


4 
PLATO ON THE ECONOMY 


I. Introduction 


We begin with one of Plato’s more famous ruses. At any rate, the passage is well known 
and I take it to constitute a rather unstraightforward manoeuvre. I am referring to Rep. 
II.368C—369A, where Socrates suggests that the inquiry into justice will make better 
progress if the interlocutors study its place in the city before tackling the justice of one 
man or individual. He argues the point by analogy. If something written in small letters is 
hard to make out, the situation can be retrieved if one finds the same message written in 
larger letters on a larger surface. Armed with his grasp of the large version the reader is 
equipped to return to the small letters and check whether they are the same. So with 
justice. A city can be characterised by justice no less than an individual—but it is larger, 
and so perhaps there is more justice in it than in the individual, and easier to make out. 

Rehearsal of the passage serves to remind us that the official aim of the Republic is to 
investigate the justice of the individual, and more particularly to demonstrate that being 
just is more advantageous to the just person—to his soul, not simply his security or his 
reputation—than being unjust would have been. Formally speaking, the entire discussion 
of the polis is introduced and sustained in order to illuminate by analogy a question in 
personal ethics. But the power, elaboration and extent of Plato’s treatment of the city and 
what makes it healthy or sick of course show that his preoccupation with questions of 
political theory goes much deeper and further in the Republic than the formal role of the 
city-soul analogy would require. 

This disjunction between the real and the formal basis for the introduction of political 
theory into the design of the dialogue is, I submit, what 368C—369A intimates to the 
reader. As an argument it is frankly feeble. It is not in the least obvious that (as 368E 
maintains) justice belongs to the city as a whole as well as to a single man: justice here is 
dikaiosuné, which as its morphology confirms is a word denoting a personal 
characteristic. The idea that there might be more justice in the city than in the individual 
in some interesting and relevant sense is ill-defined, to say the least. And the author of the 
Phaedo had already shown himself capable of securing conclusions about the soul 
without recourse to a larger canvas, even though it is true that most of the arguments in 
that dialogue work by appeals to analogy, or by treating the soul as a member of some 
wider class of entities whose properties are better understood than are its own. 


II. Changing the subject 


The passage about large and small letters (368C—369A) does not merely signal a switch 
of attention from the individual to the city. It also marks (a) the abandonment of a 
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Socratic mode of investigation for the construction of theory, and (b) a decision to stop 
talking exclusively about justice and to open out discussion to embrace a whole range of 
questions about the nature of man and society. 

(a) is a truth generally acknowledged. No reader of the Republic can fail to perceive 
the difference between the inconclusive Book I, conducted as a Socratic cross- 
examination in the manner of the early dialogues, and the rest of the work, where the 
interlocutors Glaucon and Adeimantus are required by Plato not to advance views which 
Socrates can then scrutinise, but to help him expound elaborate theoretical constructions 
by friendly encouragement and the occasional well-placed question. Scholars have 
recently become attracted to the idea that Plato wrote Book I the way he did precisely in 
order to show how the Socratic elenchus is bound to fail to deliver any positive doctrinal 
results. Either a Socratic interlocutor gives in to questioning too easily (like 
Polemarchus), and the reader is left with a sense that the argument has helped itself to 
slick short-cuts; or he offers fierce resistance (like Thrasymachus, paradigm of the 
aggressive anti-philosopher), so that no results are really achieved at all. Agreement on 
conclusions is either too easy or close to impossible. After offering in Book I a practical 
demonstration of the uselessness of elenchus as an instrument of inquiry, Plato can then 
tacitly move into a quite different mode of discourse from Book II onwards. 

(b) has been less remarked upon. The contrast is in fact no less striking. Justice is the 
explicit and almost constant focus of the disagreements of Book I, particularly in the 
conversation with Thrasymachus. In the greater part of Books II-IV it is barely 
mentioned and seldom the thing the interlocutors are concentrating on. Indeed, the 
elusiveness of justice is itself one of the intermittent topics of this stretch of the dialogue. 
Thus after initial construction of the first or economic city Socrates teases Adeimantus 
with the question (37 1E): 


Wherever in the city are justice and injustice? 
In which of the elements we have considered? 


Adeimantus confesses to having no notion, unless they are to be found in the mutual 
needs of the citizens. Socrates makes encouraging noises in reply, but after a few further 
exchanges advocates looking beyond the first city to the city of luxury: perhaps then we 
shall discover where it is that justice and injustice come to be rooted in cities (372E). By 
the middle of Book IV the inquiry has still not succeeded in locating them, or so it is 
pretended. Plato has some fun making his hunters try to flush justice out of its dark and 
impenetrable coverts, and then stumbling on its footprints where they did not expect (432 
B-E). 

But there is in the end an explicit positive outcome, as in Book I there is not, or at least 
not one to satisfy any of the interlocutors. The moral is fairly obvious. A direct assault on 
the nature of justice does not work. We must proceed crabwise, by indirection. 

Why did the direct approach of Book I come to grief? Socrates simply has different 
intuitions about justice from those he argues with. Can it ever require us to harm another? 
Polemarchus thinks yes, he thinks no. Is it a function of intelligence and understanding? 
He thinks yes, Thrasymachus no. Does it benefit others or its practitioner? Thrasymachus 
thinks only others, Socrates its practitioner especially. The two sides appeal to analogy to 
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reinforce their positions. But the analogies, too, conflict. Clearly the view of justice 
espoused by each party to the dispute depends on the views they hold on a range of 
related subjects. 

Books II-IV take this point. Socrates is now made to develop a whole system of ideas 
about society, religion, education, human motivation and virtue before he ventures an 
account of justice. Books V—VII adumbrate an even more comprehensive epistemology 
and metaphysics appropriate to its understanding. Book X offers a speculative 
eschatological context. It is as though Plato is saying: if you want to think properly about 
justice, think about everything else first. He intimates a method which in later dialogues, 
with their obsessive digressions and abrupt changes of subject, becomes standard and 
sometimes (as e.g. in the Theaetetus) thematic. 

The Republic works by constantly shifting the reader’s sense of what the important 
questions are. Discussion of the city in Book II is formally introduced to illuminate the 
justice of the individual, but turns into an inquiry into the whole rationale of society, 
which provides a broader framework for understanding human motivation than direct 
focus on the individual could have achieved. This provokes further questions (pursued 
initially in Book V) about women and their role in the community, and about what a ruler 
is and how he may best be educated. So what might have been seen as the natural 
culmination of the argument of the entire dialogue, viz. the proof that justice is psychic 
harmony at the end of Book IV, becomes little more than a staging post in a much longer 
and more daring intellectual journey, in which political themes are transformed into the 
epistemological and metaphysical preoccupations that dominate Books VI and VII. 
Concerns with justice continue to surface now and again, and are of course given final 
expression in the Myth of Er at the end of the last book of the dialogue. The official 
programme is never abandoned. But (for example) the philosopher who has fed on a 
vision of the Idea of the Good will inevitably approach the issue of what good there is in 
justice with a different mental set or mindedness from someone still working with the 
notion of advantage to an individual which was used in setting the terms of the original 
problem. The Republic to the end of Book VII has something of the structure of a 
sequence of Hegelian Aufhebungen, as the famous analogies of the line and above all the 
cave might have prepared us to recognise. 


II. The economy 


I have been using ‘city’ as a neutral English equivalent for Plato’s polls. Early in his 
discussion of what scholars refer to as ‘the first city’ (369-72) Plato comes close to 
defining the polis for present purposes as the settlement within a single dwelling place of 
persons calling upon each other’s specialist skills with regard to the necessities of 
civilised life (369CC): 


Men, being in want of many things, gather into one settlement many 
partners and helpers; one taking to himself another for one purpose, a 
third for another, to satisfy his many needs: and to this common 
settlement we give the name of city. 
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At the limit an extremely small community indeed could satisfy this criterion: Plato 
conceives a city consisting of just four or five specialist craftsmen (369D). This general 
approach to defining the city was of course subsequently taken up by Aristotle, but with 
the crucial difference that Po/. 1.2 makes the basic form of self-sufficient community the 
household, in contradistinction from the city, and defines it in terms not of economically 
functional skills and crafts, but of associations promoting bare survival: viz. the 
biological association of man and woman, and the governing relation of master and slave. 

Should we infer that polis at 369-72 is unequivocally given the meaning ‘economic 
community’, and at 370C polités (citizen) ‘economic functionary? I think not. Polités can 
scarcely lose all its properly political connotations at the drop of a hat. Nor is it plausible 
that the right translation of the expression hé aléthiné polis at 372E, where Socrates says 
that the true city is as has just been described, should really not be ‘true city’ but ‘true 
economic community’—as the context makes clear: 


It isn’t merely the origin of a city that we’re considering, it seems, but the 
origin of a Juxurious city. And that may not be a bad idea, for by 
examining it, we might very well see how justice and injustice grow up in 
cities. Yet the true city, in my opinion, is the one we’ve described, the 
healthy one, as it were. But let’s study a city with a fever, if that’s what 
you want. 

Trans. G.M.Grube (revised C.D.C.Reeve) 


The point of studying the polis as understood at 369-72 is not primarily to get clear about 
the basic form of community but to understand something about the growth of justice and 
injustice in cities generally, i.e. in cities as most people would interpret the word polis. 
We should accordingly suppose that Plato assumes his readers will bring to the 
discussion of 369-72 the full range of associations which the words polis and polités 
would normally carry, and that his argument both there and thereafter involves a 
sophisticated play on our expectations of what it takes to be a polis, disappointed though 
those expectations may be. 

For the account of the first city certainly omits mention of much that users of the word 
polis might have regarded as essential to a city: fortifications and a military capability, 
religion, governmental functions, provision for participation in political and judicial 
decisions. Readers acquainted with earlier political theory would probably have 
experienced a sharper shock. Protagoras’ account of the origins of civilisation in the 
Protagoras, which of course may be modelled by Plato on sophistic sources, describes 
the fundamental industrial achievements of early man in terms echoed verbally (as we are 
presumably meant to notice) in the Republic, but sees them like religion as pre-existing 
the foundation of cities, which are treated as impossible without military and political 
skills (Prot. 322 A-D; compare 322 A6—-8 with Rep. 369 D1-10). Thus the Republic’s 
first city excludes what is plausibly regarded in the Protagoras as essential to the polis, 
and includes only what the Protagoras treats no less plausibly as pre-political. Memories 
of the ideal city of Hippodamas of Miletus, like Protagoras a founder of the Italian colony 
of Thurii in 443 BC, might also be stirred. Like Plato Hippodamas recognised the need 
for craftsmen and farmers (identified as two separate classes) in a city, but also for 
warriors (Ar. Pol. II.8, 1267 b 30-3). Of course, Plato will shortly introduce the military 
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(373E-374E), and deprive them of private property as Hippodamas did, but the deferral, 
and the suggestion that the city has grown to completeness (371E) before guards are so 
much as mentioned, would probably—ignorance of his text must dictate caution—strike 
readers of Hippodamas as distinctly odd, if they missed its irony. 

The game Plato is playing here is not easy to make out. Commentators agree that the 
talk of the city coming into being (369A) does not indicate any a priori historical 
reconstruction or genetic analysis of the origins of civilisation or the state. As Cornford 
pointed out, when Plato offers a speculative historical account of the origins of laws and 
constitutions in Book III of the Laws (NB 676A, 676E, 678A) it follows a quite different 
sequence, and is based on an almost wholly distinct set of ideas. And Plato makes it clear 
that the Republic’s ‘first city’ is a normative construction (e.g. 369E, 374B). So for 
example we need not infer from the introduction of the guards after it is complete that he 
believes war and the development of military arts postdated the invention of the economy 
(which as sketched here includes foreign trade and the market). If its significance is not 
diachronic, does Plato intend to suggest some logical or theoretical relationship between 
war and economy? For example, that an economy devoted exclusively to the satisfaction 
of basic needs has no aggressive dynamic (373 B—C), in contrast to one programmed for 
luxury and the unlimited acquisition of possessions, which will inevitably involve hostile 
designs on the territory of other states (372E—-373E)? This certainly corresponds better to 
the text. But it won’t do as the full story, or even as the most important part of it. We may 
leave aside the implausibility of supposing that it is demand only for luxury items from 
abroad, not the need for foreign supplies of more basic products, which will be likely to 
provoke war. This is all of a piece with the fantasy that a society with a developed market 
economy would be the ideal community of the golden age (372A—D): as Cornford 
commented, ‘a satire on sentimental nostalgia for a supposed primitive state of nature’. 
More important is that nothing in Plato’s subsequent discussion of the guards, i.e. the 
military specialists needed to wage war successfully, presupposes an economy focused on 
luxury. On the contrary, at one point in his account of the puritanical regime proposed for 
the education of the guards he has Socrates remark that the interlocutors have been 
purging what they earlier described as a city of luxury (399E). This is strictly a non 
sequitur, since it was not the military, by Plato’s argument, which conceived the appetite 
for high living in the first place, but those they exist to protect. The non sequitur simply 
reinforces the sense that the introduction of the warrior after the economic class does not 
really have much to do with a theoretical concern about the relationship between 
economy and war. 

The key to understanding the first city, I suggest, is the connection between its 
functionalism and the concept of justice. We would naturally expect the chief object of 
the treatment of the economy to be the illumination of justice. So what needs to be shown 
is that it is specifically the stress on the specialisation of skills which is meant to cast that 
illumination. 

It is first worth noting simply that the whole account is focused on specialisation. 
Indeed its extraordinary brilliance, unremarked by the mass of commentators, helps to 
draw attention to the centrality of this notion in the analysis of the economy. Like many 
other ancient writers before and after him, Plato makes skills fundamental to civilisation. 
And while Diodorus was to make need ‘teacher to men in all things’ (1.8, 9), Plato 
proposed that what man primarily needs is the things whose production is the object of 
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the basic skills. His key move is to argue that (1) he is not self-sufficient, and therefore 
looks for help from others who possess those of the skills he lacks himself; and (2) the 
optimal way of satisfying the need specified in (1) is to collect together specialists in (and 
only in) the relevant crafts and skills, since a specialist with a natural gift for his craft will 
do a better job than a non-specialist, or than someone practising more than one craft. So 
for Plato need teaches not so much skills (as Kulturgeschichte maintained) as the 
specialisation of skills. 

From (2) he argues for the indispensability of the city as a market in which specialists 
can exchange the products of their labour. For (2) generates (3) the need for yet further 
craftsmen. By (2) production of the tools required by those producing the basic 
necessities of civilised life must be put in the hands of (3) a second wave of specialists 
(smiths, carpenters, herdsmen, etc. as well as the farmers, weavers, shoemakers and 
builders already in post). (3) in its turn dictates (4) the need for exporters and importers, 
since the numbers in the city who will be required to practise all these specialisations can 
probably not be supported by local resources alone. But if (4) is met, the 
exporters/importers generate (5) a further need for many more farmers and other 
craftsmen to supply home and overseas consumers; and (5) in turn will generate the need 
for (6) coinage and the market, which require (7) middlemen to operate the market, and 
provide the conditions for (8) labourers offering the use of their bodies for pay. 

Moses Finley used to insist that there was no economic analysis in classical antiquity, 
and indeed no concept of the economy to promote interest in economic analysis. I do not 
recall that he ever discussed our present passage in detail, but his principal general 
argument for discounting such texts as this was that ancient writers were interested in 
specialisation of crafts, not division of labour, and in improvement of quality, not 
increase in productivity. So far as Rep. 369-71 is concerned, these distinctions appear to 
get no real purchase. Certainly Plato’s argument is governed by the principle of 
specialisation of crafts. And the basis of the principle is the desirability of getting the job 
of producing the relevant artefacts done as well as possible. But Plato has in mind here 
the need both to achieve the best quality and to adopt the most efficient means of 
production—as the following stretch of dialogue makes clear (370A-—C): 


As you were speaking, I myself was thinking that, in the first place, no 
two of us are by nature altogether alike. Our capacities differ. Some are fit 
for one work, some for another. Do you agree? 

I do. 

Well, then, would better work be done on the principle of one man 
many trades, or of one man one trade? 

One man one trade is better, he said. 

Yes, for I fancy that it is also evident that, in work, opportunities which 
we pass by are lost. 

That is evident. 

I fancy that things to be done will not wait the good time of the doer. 
Rather the doer must wait on the opportunity for action, and not leave the 
doing of it for his idle moments. 

He must. 
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And so more tasks of each kind are accomplished, and the work is 
better and is done more easily when each man works at the one craft for 
which nature fits him, that being free from all other occupations he may 
wait on its opportunities. 

That is certainly the case. 

(Translated by A.D.Lindsay) 


If specialisation of crafts is introduced partly for reasons of efficiency, it is by no means 
clear that it can be sharply differentiated from the idea—I take it the fundamentally 
utilitarian idea—of division of labour. 

Above all, the sustained train of thought from (1) to (8) is evidently an analysis, which 
by appeal to the one principle of specialisation (2) demonstrates a dynamic explaining the 
development and expansion of a whole range of economic activities, culminating in the 
creation of the market. Of course, Plato does not go on to offer a theory of the mechanics 
of the operation of the market: there is nothing here approaching classical economics. 
What he does supply is a sort of transcendental deduction of the very existence of the 
market, which constitutes—I submit—the invention of the concept of an economy. 

What is the point of this dazzling and dazzingly original piece of theorising? Not, I 
take it, to launch the science of economics: Plato never capitalises on these ideas 
elsewhere, so far as I am aware. The object must rather be to convince us of how much 
about the life of a vigorously and effectively functioning city we can explain by reflection 
on the interplay and interdependence of the specialist skills needed to sustain its 
economic activity. For that will give us a clue about justice, as is indicated by a heavy 
hint dropped as soon as Socrates has got the understandably hesitant agreement of his 
interlocutor that with (8)—the introduction of wage-earning labourers—the city is 
complete (371E-372A): 


Where are justice and injustice to be found in it? With which of the things 
we examined did they come in? 
I’ve no idea, Socrates, unless it was somewhere in some need that these 
people have of one another. 
Translated by G.M.Grube (revised C.D.C.Reeve) 


The reader can be more specific than Adeimantus, and pinpoint the passage quoted above 
from 370A-C in particular. Its thesis is that, where men need the products others make or 
supply, it is best that each stick to the one task or function for which his natural capacities 
best equip him. And this of course anticipates the principle which Book IV will make the 
essence of justice in city and soul alike (432B-434C, 441C—D, 442D-444A). A lot more 
discussion will be needed before Plato is ready to spell out the moral explicitly. But the 
narrowness of his focus in the presentation of the first city is now explained. By 
excluding consideration of everything except an idealised model of the economy, he can 
begin to get us to concentrate on the sort of thinking about distinct but interdependent 
functions which progress in understanding justice will require. 

The conception of the economy worked out at 369-71 may potentially throw light on 
justice. Has it anything to suggest about injustice? The short answer is: no, and that is 
why Socrates engineers the introduction of the luxurious city. This move, as the quotation 
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above (p. 72) from 372E shows, is explicitly associated with the question of justice and 
injustice. And Socrates makes it as clear as need be that the appropriate equivalences are: 
true= healthy=just city; luxurious=diseased=unjust city. 

The topic of the city of luxury is broached rather puckishly. Standing back and 
surveying his economic city, Plato writes tongue in cheek a rosy account of the life its 
citizens would enjoy, in terms designed to recall those myths of the golden age of 
Kronos/Saturn which Kulturgeschichte such as we encounter in Prot. 321-2 had of 
course endeavoured to subvert (372A—D). Glaucon knows his leg is being pulled, and 
breaks into the discussion wondering whether there might not be a little relish in the diet, 
and the whole business of eating made more comfortable with the introduction of 
couches and tables—the traditional paraphernalia of the aristocratic symposium. This 
suggestion is greeted with a comic explosion on Socrates’ part. He construes Glaucon’s 
remarks as a request for a city devoted to luxury, and in a sort of mocking echo of the 
kind of Kulturgeschichte invention motif found e.g. in Aesch. PV 445-506 pretends this 
is the occasion for introducing a great range of ‘superfluous’ arts, no longer focused on 
the necessities of civilised life: he lists e.g. painters, musicians, poets, rhapsodes, actors, 
dancers, theatrical agents, the makers of cosmetics; wet-nurses, dry-nurses, beauticians, 
barbers, cooks, confectioners, doctors. After this outburst the argument settles back into a 
less playful tone, initiated by the observation that a city which is intent on unlimited 
acquisi0 tion of possessions will inevitably be expansionist (372E-373E). Hence, as we 
have noted, the origins of war (373E). The passage as a whole is too brief and rhetorical 
to furnish a deep insight into injustice. Yet we register the implication that uncontrolled 
appetites are the source of the fever that grips the luxurious city. 

There is presumably a reason of general strategy why Plato begins his constructive 
theorising about justice and injustice with the first city and the city of luxury. The whole 
dialogue is launched by a discussion with an interlocutor—Cephalus—whose mental and 
spiritual horizons are pretty much confined to wealth, possessions and the appetites. The 
key debate of Book I between Socrates and Thrasymachus focuses for much of its course 
on the acquisition of possessions and in the end on the earning of wages or rewards (NB 
345B-—347D): the topic with which the analysis of the economy at 369-71 concludes (not, 
as we have seen, without irony). Plato evidently supposes that acquisition and its 
associated appetites constitute a sort of lowest common denominator in human 
motivation and in human understanding of value. Philosophical argument will therefore 
be best advised to start by engaging with that motivation and in terms intelligible to it. 
Hence the resort to the economy at 369-73. 

These issues continue to preoccupy Plato even when he is long embarked upon his 
treatment of the guards (phulakes), i.e. specialists in warfare. If you keep a guard dog, it 
may savage those it is meant to protect. How is this to be avoided? Education—the 
education so thoroughly described in Books II and I]J—is the main thing. But provisions 
relating to housing and the holding of property will also remove incitements to bad 
behaviour and obstacles to good. So the guards must live in a communist barracks 
(416D-417B): 


‘Consider, then,’ I said, ‘whether their manner of life and their dwelling- 
places must be of some such fashion as this if they are to answer our 
description. In the first place, no one shall have any private property, 
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unless it is absolutely necessary. Secondly, no one shall have dwelling- 
place or storehouse which any one who pleases may not freely enter. To 
supply the proper necessities of men who are warrior athletes, and both 
prudent and courageous, they shall receive from the other citizens a fixed 
reward for their guarding, large enough to support them for a year and 
leave nothing over. They shall live in common, taking their meals at the 
public tables, as in an army. As for silver and gold, we shall tell them that 
they have the divine metals always in their hearts, given them by the gods, 
and have no need for men’s silver and gold; nay, that it is an act of 
impiety to pollute their possession of the divine gold by conjoining it with 
the mortal; for many unholy deeds are done for the common currency, but 
the coinage in their souls is unsullied. They alone in all the city are not 
allowed to handle or touch silver and gold, or to be under the same roof 
with it, or hold it in their hands, or drink out of gold or silver vessels; this 
will be their salvation, and the salvation of the city. But if at any time they 
acquire land or houses or money of their own, and are men of business 
and farmers instead of guards, they will become the hated masters instead 
of the allies of the other citizens. They will live their life, hating and being 
hated, plotting and being plotted against, always in greater and more 
intense fear of the citizens within than of the enemies without, rushing to 
the very brink of destruction, and the city with them. For all those 
reasons,’ I said, ‘shall we not say that this is the manner in which our 
guardians must be provided with houses and other necessaries, and shall 
we legislate accordingly?’ 
‘Certainly’, said Glaucon. 
(After A.D.Lindsay) 


This is the passage in which Plato first announces his abolition of private property, not 
among the population at large, but just for the guards of the ideal city. The emphasis is 
not on their common life or on the positive benefits of communism. Plato has already 
indicated in the preamble that his object is, as we noted, the negative one of rooting out 
potential causes of vicious behaviour on the part of the guards towards the other citizens. 
It now becomes abundantly clear what he takes the chief such cause to be: wealth of any 
form. The pursuit of wealth brings about impiety to the gods, and hatred and fear in 
relations with other people. 

These proposals about property and money, presumably inspired partly by Spartan 
institutions and partly by Hippodamas (Ar. Pol. II.8, 1267 b33—7), prompt two objections 
from the interlocutors. First, Adeimantus suggests that deprived of wealth the guards will 
enjoy none of the advantages of rulers, and will therefore be unhappy (419A). To this 
Socrates famously replies that what matters fundamentally is not the happiness of the 
guards or any other group within the citizen body, but that of the whole city. This maxim 
turns out to be a compendious way of saying that if the members of every class (and of 
every profession within every class) perform as well as possible the functions assigned to 
them, the city as a whole will so prosper that every class will ‘partake of such happiness 
as their nature allows’ (421C). Socrates then develops what he describes as the ‘brother’ 
of the maxim: extremes of riches and poverty are to be avoided anywhere in the city. For 
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either saps the devotion of a worker for his craft, breeding luxury and idleness in the one 
case, meanness and villainy in the other, and political unrest in both (421C—422A). Book 
VIII will attempt to demonstrate this in detail, with its sociopathology of the diseases of 
oligarchy and democracy in particular. 

Adeimantus’ second objection has to do with the city’s external relations. If it has no 
money how will it be able to go to war, particularly if it is compelled to take on a large 
and rich city (422A)? In reply Socrates forbears to point out that he has provided only 
that the guards should not be property owners, not that the city itself should be without 
resources. He resorts again to analogies, as so frequently in the Republic, initially with 
boxing before bringing in dogs once again. Two fat wealthy men who can’t box are no 
match for a trained athlete; and lean and stocky dogs are a scarier proposition than fat and 
tender sheep. In general each city with which Socrates’ city will have dealings is not one 
but two cities in mutual enmity: a city of the rich and a city of the poor. Each should be 
played off against the other—then ‘you will always have many allies and few enemies’ 
(423A). What is more, you will actually be larger than either, if what counts is the 
number of fighting men. 

If we step back and reflect on Plato’s strategy in this whole stretch of text, we must be 
struck by the diagnosis that money is the root of all evil; or rather, that the acquisition of 
wealth, and indeed the failure to acquire it, is chief among the social conditions which 
foment hatred and fear between classes, and weaken their commitment both to their own 
social functions and to the social order which is built on the proper division of those 
functions. Let us remind ourselves once again of how from the very outset of the 
Republic Plato highlights as a dominant concern the question of the relation between 
wealth and virtue: prominently in the conversation with Cephalus (329E-331B), where it 
is the main topic; fleetingly and allusively at the very end of the argument with 
Polemarchus (336A); and massively in the hymn to injustice put in Thrasymachus’ mouth 
at 343B-344C, which is of course followed by the long discussion of whether money- 
making is intrinsic to other skills—medicine, navigation, etc——or a further and quite 
distinct preoccupation. Here Socrates, coming on to the case of the art of ruling, famously 
argues that the proper practitioner of that art will be ashamed to undertake the 
responsibilities of government for money (345E-347E). 

So the treatment of the economy in Book II as the essence of civilised society is not 
something Plato works out only to forget or put out of sight in his much more extended 
and versatile discussion of the guards. The identification of economic activity and the 
production of wealth as fundamental to society reflects an idea that in different guises 
pervades much of the Republic. It is Plato’s acute sense of the social and moral dangers 
inherent in it that inspires the isolation to which he condemns the guards. 


IV. Conclusion 


There is vastly more to say about the polis in the Republic than I have begun even to 
adumbrate here. My aim has been to throw light on the passage in Book II where Plato 
turns formally to think about the city. It is a sequence of argument which has often 
puzzled commentators, so a new look at the text seemed worthwhile for this reason alone. 
More important for the contribution the chapter makes to the present volume is what it 
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may have suggested about the nature of Plato’s approach to the polis. 369-72 do not offer 
a theory about the polis which can be compared at all straightforwardly with e.g. 
Aristotle’s in Pol. [.2. For example, the passage does not take nor even imply a stand on 
whether man is by nature sociable or a self-interested individualist, the fundamental issue 
which divides Aristotle and the Stoics from Thrasymachus and contract theorists from 
Antiphon to Epicurus. Instead it offers what is simultaneously a rather abstract model of 
one dimension of human activity, and an attempt to play arrestingly and indeed 
paradoxically with the conceptual equipment which thinkers like Hippodamus and the 
sophists had forged in order to get to grips with the nature of civilised society: play not 
just for the sake of play, but to advance—albeit indirectly—the fundamental moral 
inquiry of the Republic. Of course, Plato’s model of the economy is a brilliant piece of 
theory. But though it claims to be an account of the polis, the claim is not quite serious, 
and certainly not definitive. It is a move in the first stages of a complex dialectic, whose 
later perspectives transcend if they do not cancel earlier points of view. Whether the 
reader of the Republic ever reaches a plateau where Plato’s final view of the polis can be 
located is a disputed question. 


Note 


There is a mountainous bibliography on the Republic and on the related matters discussed 
here. I decided in the end not to annotate the chapter, since proper referencing would be a 
huge undertaking and would in any case misrepresent the essentially ruminative nature of 
the enterprise it undertakes. The focus of the published version is sharper than in the draft 
discussed at the conference on the polis in Copenhagen for which it was originally 
prepared. I much benefited from the comments of the participants, which included a 
helpful set of notes from Mogens Herman Hansen and above all the wise reflections of 
my commentator, Karsten Friis Johansen, whose gentle emphases I have sought to 
develop in revision. 


Additional Note (1998) 


Mogens Hansen points out to me that Plato’s articulation of the notion of a ‘market 
economy’ is noted in S.Isager and M.H.Hansen, Aspects of Athenian Society in the 
Fourth Century B.C. (Odense, 1975), p. 50. These authors see Rep. II.369-74 as outlining 
a historical development, presented in abstract terms, but referring to ‘Athenian history 
from the earliest times to Plato’s own day’. 


5 
POLITICAL FRIENDSHIP AND THE 
IDEOLOGY OF RECIPROCITY 


I. Introduction 


Quite generally, all just behaviour is relative to a friend 
(Eudemian Ethics VIIL10, 1242a 20-1) 


This improbable remark occurs a little way into the attempt by the author of the 
Eudemian Ethics (EE) to represent exchange between partners in a common enterprise as 
the basis of political society. I shall be concerned principally with the main ideas of what 
EE VIL. 10 calls ‘political’ friendship: advantage, equality and contract not trust; and with 
their relation to the ‘ideology of reciprocity’ argued by Paul Millett to be the cement of 
Athenian society in the fifth and fourth centuries BC.' Discussion of the improbable 
remark will permit some introductory orientation. It is clearly an un-modern remark; 
arguably unexpected as a comment on the social ethics of the ancient Mediterranean; and 
even its credentials as an accurate statement of Aristotelian doctrine are questionable. 

In our world justice has nothing to do with friendship. Whether we think of social 
justice or political justice or legal justice, we are concerned with the idea of the state as 
an authority from which we expect legal and institutional systems designed to ensure the 
fair treatment of any persons or bodies whatsoever. That such persons or bodies should 
enjoy friendship with each other is no part of what we envisage. Indeed there are some 
obvious oppositions between our notions of friendship and justice. So far from being a 
concern of the state, friendship is viewed as something belonging to the domain of the 
private, not part of the public sphere at all. Whereas justice functions as a moral 
requirement, friendship is conceived as a matter of personal taste or preference. Above 
all, friendship is partial: I treat X, who is my friend, quite differently from Y, who is not. 
But justice is impartial: its concern is to treat X and Y in exactly the same way. 

There should be no surprise that in classical antiquity friendship and justice could be 
interpreted as much closer. Friendship was firmly embedded in the broad social structure. 
It was involved in and shaped by a whole network of social relationships within the 
family and outside it, and it was invested with much ethical significance. It straddled 
public and private domains, which were themselves differently demarcated. Justice on its 
side is conceived by Plato and Aristotle primarily as the mainspring of the behaviour of 
one individual towards another: the personal virtue of dikaiosuné. Both have much to say 
about social and political justice, and Plato famously attempts to illuminate the justice of 
the individual by doing so. But while the conception of the virtue as a person’s internal 
psychic harmony which he extracts from the comparison leaves popular ideas of it far 
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behind, in his fundamental preoccupation with the individual, not the structure of society, 
he remains faithful to ordinary patterns of talk and thought about justice. The same is true 
mutatis mutandis of Aristotle in his treatise on justice (Nicomachean Ethics [EN] V=EE 
IV). 

What is unexpected is the restriction of justice to relations with friends. In Book I of 
the Republic (332D) Polemarchus agrees that justice is doing good to one’s friends and 
harming one’s enemies. When he does so, he is generally taken as expressing a common 
ancient Greek view, reflecting the ethics of a Mediterranean society in which other 
people divide up into friends and enemies, and where faction and feuding are seen as 
determinants of the moral framework of social existence. It is the view of how one should 
behave which permeates the Homeric poems; and recent writers have documented its 
pervasive presence in the classical period in Athenian literature, including Aristotle in the 
Rhetoric, the Politics and the Nicomachean Ethics.” 

But it has been observed that, whereas ‘approval of Help Friends...knows virtually no 
bounds, and the strongest disapproval is directed towards those who fail to abide by’ the 
principle, Harm Enemies is often subject to qualification, and restraint may be 
commended, particularly in the interests of the community as a whole.’ The scholar who 
has done most to illustrate and explain this phenomenon is Gabriel Herman. In a 
sequence of recent articles’ he has argued—particularly from the evidence of 
contemporary historians and orators—that classical Athens had achieved a political and 
social equilibrium and a corresponding repertoire of norms unusual or even exceptional 
in the ancient Mediterranean. On his account, by the fourth century BC the expectation in 
Athens was that public behaviour would be governed not by the ‘tribal’ code of direct 
retaliation, but by a ‘civic’ code, which enjoined the injured to seek to have the 
perpetrators of the injury punished by order of the courts: they were to have recourse to a 
system of justice designed to promote stability and prevent escalation of conflicts. The 
dominance of the civic code in the Athens of the orators postulated by Herman suggests 
an explanation of the improbable remark in EE VII.10. For if punishment of wrongdoers 
is a function of the institution of justice (to dikaion), banning enemies will no longer be 
part of what it is to exhibit dikaiosuné, the justice of the individual. 

It might be objected that the improbable remark is more plausibly explained by lofty 
philosophical sentiments than by a popular ideal. Its author is, after all, a philosopher. 
Perhaps he is inspired by a well-known passage of Plato’s Gorgias (507E-508A): The 
wise say that what holds together heaven and earth and gods and men is koindnia 
(community), friendship, kosmiotés (orderliness), moderation and justice’—in a word, as 
Socrates sums it up, kosmos. But whether or not philosophical speculation of this kind 
lies somewhere behind EE VII.9-10, the author represents himself as expressing what he 
claims to be the common view: ‘We all say that justice and injustice are found especially 
in relations with friends’ (FE VII. 1, 1234 b25-6). In good Aristotelian style he 
introduces this endoxon, ‘opinion in good standing’, for its relevance to what he takes to 
be one of the obvious and fundamental questions people raise about friendship: ‘How 
should one treat a friend and what is the justice that relates to friendship?’ (ibid. 1234 
b20-1). 

So the Eudemian Ethics’ treatment of friendship actually supports Herman’s view that 
common Athenian thinking about friendship and justice has undergone a paradigm shift 
from the help friends/harm enemies ethic summed up by Socrates in his conversation 
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with Polemarchus. We need not suppose (against plentiful evidence to the contrary) that 
it has been wholly abandoned, but rather that the civic code removes vengeance from the 
sphere of personal justice, which accordingly now takes the proper treatment of friends as 
its sole or principal focus.” Enemies have apparently dropped out of the picture, at any 
rate where questions of personal justice are concerned. With this change comes another. 
To the question: ‘How should one treat a friend?’, the simple answer: ‘Help them’ will 
apparently no longer do. EE VI.9-10 will show why. In a word, it is because there are 
several different sorts of friendship, sometimes easily confused. The author’s analysis 
will draw the proper distinctions, warn of some pitfalls, and indicate the behaviour 
appropriate in different cases.° Some homely introductory illustrations in the 
corresponding section of the Nicomachean Ethics give a flavour of the issues at stake: 


There are differences in what is just. There is not the same justice for 
parents towards their children as for brothers to one another, nor again for 
companions as for fellow-citizens; and similarly with the other sorts of 
friendship. So also there are differences in the injustices that would be 
being committed in each of these relationships. And their seriousness 
increases the greater the degree of friend—e.g. depriving a companion of 
his money is more dreadful than doing it to a fellow-citizen, not helping a 
brother worse than not helping a stranger, and assaulting your father 
worse than anyone else. 

(VIIL9, 1159 b35—1160 a7) 160 a7) 


Some of my other quotations from EE VII may have suggested why I queried earlier the 
Aristotelian credentials of the improbable remark. EN VIII.1 gives what I take to be 
Aristotle’s considered view: not a// just behaviour is relative to a friend, but ‘of the forms 
of justice the most important is thought to be that bound up with friendship’ (1155 a28). 
This is the position of EE VII.1, too. The author simply gets carried away when he 
makes the universal claim of VII.9-10. 

I don’t want to claim that Aristotle himself could not have overreached himself in this 
way. There are deeper reasons for being at least a bit agnostic about the authorship of the 
treatment of friendship in EE VII. In a fascinating unpublished paper Michael Pakaluk 
has suggested that FE is in a variety of ways markedly more egalitarian in outlook than 
EN; indeed more egalitarian than it is credible Aristotle ever was.’ As we shall see, his 
general thesis is beautifully illustrated by the comparison of the two treatments of 
friendship and justice. There will be no space to consider questions of authorship and 
composition in any depth, but I shall continue with the cautious locution ‘the author of 
EE’ and develop the case for scepticism about his identity with Aristotle at one or two 
junctures.* 


II. Koinonia and the polis 
The author of EE does not flatly assert that all justice is relative to a friend. He presents it 


as the conclusion of a syllogism in which the middle term is koindnos, ‘associate’ or 
“partner”: 
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Justice is a matter of how one behaves towards (a) particular persons who 

are (b) associates. Associates in one’s family or in one’s mode of life are 

friends. Therefore justice is a matter of how one treats one’s friends. 
(1242 a19-22) 


Moses Finley has a useful brief account of the notion of association or partnership the 
author is working with here:’ 


Several conditions are requisite if there is to be a genuine koindnia: (1) 
the members must be free men; (2) they must have a common purpose, 
major or minor, temporary or of long duration; (3) they must have 
something in common, share something, such as place, goods, cult, meals, 
desire for a good life, burdens, suffering; (4) there must be philia 
(conventionally but inadequately translated ‘friendship’), mutuality in 
other words, and to dikaion, which for simplicity we may reduce to 
‘fairness’ in their mutual relations. Obviously no single word will render 
the spectrum of komoniai. At the higher levels, ‘community’ is usually 
suitable, at the lower perhaps ‘association’ provided the elements of 
fairness, mutuality and common purpose are kept in mind. 


Mutuality is the key element for the argument of EE VII.9 and 10. Finley actually makes 
‘mutuality’ the translation of pbilia. I think we should accept the idea that mutuality is a 
condition of koindnia, but disjoin it initially at least from philia: it should to begin with 
simply capture the fact that koindnoi, those who share in an association or enterprise, 
exchange things. The nub of condition (4) will then be that those who share in family life 
or in some other form of association are typically involved in mutual exchanges. And the 
proposition that associates are friends can then be taken as making an independent 
substantive claim about them—as 1242 al9-—22 seems to intend. 

As we shall see later (section (IV) below), Finley’s implication that philia in this kind 
of context may simply reduce to exchange in fact anticipates an interesting problem in the 
theory of EE VII.9-10. But for the moment we should note that early in EE VI the 
author has characterised philia as marked by something more than exchange or mutuality 
in general, namely reciprocal affection (2.1236 al4—15), involving at least a degree of 
mutual concern. This prompts the interpretative suggestion that at 1242 al9-22 the 
supposition being made is that associates are friends inasmuch as they are concerned for 
each other. Even if your friendship with me rests on nothing more than mutual 
advantage, I will want you to do well—not out of disinterested goodwill (eunoia) for you, 
but because your doing well is to my advantage (7.1241 a2~7).'° And that concern will 
characteristically carry along with it the ordinary civilities and social gestures usual in 
advantage friendship—the sorts of friendliness I may show to my local butcher or 
newsagent. 

In Aristotelian theory the most important and comprehensive koindnia is the polis or 
city-state itself (Pol. I.1, 1252 al—7). The polis dimensions of koinonia are stressed in EE 
VIL9. And much of EE VII.10 is concerned with what the author calls ‘political 
friendship’. Political friendship is a relationship citizens have or may have with each 
other qua citizens. The author thinks of it as a form of advantage friendship, and explains 
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its being so in terms of the fundamental rationale of the existence of the polis, which is to 
secure an adequate livelihood'' by coming together (1242 a6-8), or as the Politics says 
‘by help from each other’ (Pol. III.6, 1278 b20-1). The idea is perhaps this: since mutual 
help is what makes the polis the particular kind of association it is, the many 
advantageous exchanges in which as a matter of contingent fact citizens engage with each 
other, not being kinsmen or companions, are to be viewed as realisations or expressions 
of political association—and for this reason, of the friendship characteristic of citizens as 
such, The author is undoubtedly thinking of economic exchanges for much of EE VII. 10, 
and indeed near the end Aristotelian scholars will be pleased to find their old friends the 
farmer and the shoemaker (1243 b30-1). But he also has in view the exchanges of 
politics in a different sense: turns at ruling and being ruled, liturgies (1242 b27-30). 

Political friendship in EE therefore looks very different from the ‘civic friendship’ 
which John Cooper has sought to find in the Nicomachean Ethics and the Politics.'* 
Cooper’s civic friendship is not a matter of contingent individual personal relationships, 
nor of straightforward advantage friendship, as on my view in EE, but of interest in and 
concern for the well-being of [every] citizen just because the other is a fellow-citizen’.’* 
To me this looks more like a Stoicised'* version of Plato’s vision of the community of the 
guards in Book V of the Republic than anything Aristotle anywhere envisaged; and I 
think Julia Annas’s critical discussion of Cooper’s views a much sounder guide. Both 
however, like other writers on Aristotle’s ethics, miss the distinctiveness and 
extraordinary interest of the EE account of political friendship.’° 

Annas herself suggests as candidate examples of political friendship the shared 
activities of civic involvement. People ‘become friends, presumably, because they are 
trying to support the same public measure, ostracise the same politician, and so on’.'® 
Consideration of this hypothesis requires us to notice an ambiguity in the treatment of 
political friendship both in EE and EN. The version of it I have been discussing is that 
present in the chapters of EE on friendship and justice (VII. 9-10); and it recurs, perhaps 
only vestigially (VHI.14, 1161 bl1—-15; IX. 1, 1163 B32—5), in the corresponding 
chapters of EN. As we have seen, in this version (version [A]) political friendship is a 
function of the mutuality or exchange characteristic of koindnia. But both EE (VII.7) and 
EN (IX.6) also speak of something quite different as political friendship: namely 
homonoia, or political consensus, treated by EN (and probably EE too) as the cement of 
society valued by statesmen (FE VII.1, 1234 b22-3) and legislators (EN VIII. 1, 1155 
a22-6). This—version (B)—is pretty much the same as what Annas has in mind, 
although of course it is the antithesis of the kind of factional activity probably usually 
necessary for an ostracism: a problem for version (B) rather than Annas’s account of it, I 
think. 

So far as I can see, in each of the two ethical treatises the two conceptions of political 
friendship simply deal with different ideas; the only connection is that both are concerned 
with ‘the advantageous and what relates to our mode of life’ (EN IX.6, 1167 b3—4).'* In 
particular, whereas there is no doubt that the mutuality with which (A) is preoccupied is 
conceived as a form of real friendship, (B) is presented as something (like eunoia, 
goodwill: EE VII.7, EN IX.5) whose claims to be considered as friendship are dubious 
and need examination. The verdict is not entirely explicit either in EE VII.7 (where a 
textual lacuna thwarts us) or in EN IX.6. But consensus emerges more as something 
bearing analogies to friendship than as the genuine article, I think precisely because it 
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doesn’t necessarily involve any mutuality, but only identity of agreed purpose and 
consequent action. 


Il. Hierarchy and equality 


Political friendship (version [A]) has another defining feature. As well as being focused 
on advantage, it is also a form of egalitarian friendship (EE VI. 10, 1242 a9-11, b21-2, 
27-31). There is a contrast here with what the author of EE calls friendship based on 
superiority, or as we might put it, hierarchy or deference. 

The principle of the contrast is introduced, and hierarchical friendship in particular 
illustrated and discussed, in EE VII.3—4, after extensive presentation of the distinction 
between virtue, advantage and pleasure friendships in VII.2. Under the heading of 
hierarchical friendship come, for example, the relationships between ruler and ruled or 
father and son or benefactor and beneficiary (VII.3, 1238 b19-23); and there may be 
either virtue or advantage or pleasure friendships of this type—the hierarchical versus 
egalitarian dichotomy cuts across the other division. But at the beginning of VII.4, the 
author insists that, whereas friendships may be hierarchical or egalitarian, only those who 
are on an equality are friends (1239 a4—5). This seems to make egalitarian friendship the 
paradigm. 

The opposition of hierarchy and equality constitutes a major dimension in the 
framework for the discussion of political friendship in EE VII.9—-10. The relevant section 
of VII.9 begins by establishing parallels between forms of government and relationships 
within the family: to kingship there corresponds the authority of a father, to aristocratic 
rule the relation of husband to wife, and to polity (i.e. popular rule for the common good) 
the relation between brothers. The first two pairs, but not the last, involve hierarchical 
forms of association and so of friendship. Justice is in the hierarchical cases a matter of 
proportional equality, in the egalitarian it is one of numerical equality. Having put this 
fairly elaborate conceptual grid in place, the author feels able to conclude that political 
friendship is based on equality (e.g. VII.10, 1242 b21—2). ‘Only political friendship’, he 
says, ‘and the deviation corresponding to it [ie. democratic friendship—that 
characteristic of a polis in which there is self-interested popular rule] are not just 
friendships, but associations which operate as friends do: the other sorts [i.e. ruler— 
subject associations and their analogues] are based on superiority’ (VII. 10, 1242 a9-11). 

At this point the reader may be inclined to cry: ‘Foul!’ ‘Political’ in ‘political 
friendship’ seems to have become victim of a pun. The idea that political friendship is a 
form of advantage friendship is supported (EE VII.10, 1242 a6—9) by appeal to the 
mutual advantage the very existence of the polis is designed to secure. It is as though 
‘political’ here derives from ‘polis’. But the case for thinking that political friendship is 
based on equality is made to rest on its being the kind of association characteristic of one 
among several possible forms of constitution for the polis, namely polity (EE VII.10, 
1242 a9-11). Here it is as though ‘political’ derives from ‘politeia’, in that specific use of 
the word to mean a popular or relatively popular form of rule in the common interest,'” as 
opposed to its more widespread use for ‘constitution’ in general. For otherwise the clause 
‘and the deviation corresponding to it’ makes no sense. 
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The apparent slipperiness of ‘political’ in this passage of EE VII. 10 makes the 
conjunction of advantage and equality in the notion of political friendship seem arbitrary. 
Why should there not be advantage friendship between citizens qua citizens under any 
constitution? Why should it have to be premissed on citizen equality? It is interesting that 
in the corresponding chapters of the Nicomachean Ethics (EN VUI.9-IX.]) Aristotle’s 
occasional references to ‘political friendship’ do not broach issues of hierarchy or 
equality at all. And although he speaks there of the equal friendship characteristic of the 
polity, he does not suggest that it is to be equated with political friendship.7° One 
inference might be that EE VI.10, 1242 a6—11 gives reason to think that the author of EE 
is not Aristotle. Aristotle notoriously has a very sharp ear for ambiguity: could he really 
have allowed ‘political’ to slither as it seems to do at 1242 a6—11? Is it not more plausible 
to suppose that the author of EE is someone else—someone who from his reading of the 
corresponding part of the Nicomachean Ethics has conflated things Aristotle more 
convincingly kept apart? 

So the author’s handling of* political’ is prima facie questionable theory and 
doubtfully Aristotelian. Nonetheless it is certainly Aristotelian to combine mutual 
advantage and equality in the idea of the political. For example, Politics III.6 follows 
some statements about mutual and common advantage as the rationale of the polis with a 
discussion of the difference between political and despotic rule which assumes that a 
polis is an association of free and equal persons. In EN V.6 mutual advantage and 
equality are conjoined in the account of political justice:”' ‘This is something that applies 
to those who are partners in mode of life with a view to there being an adequate 
livelihood, being free and equal either proportionately or numerically’ (1134 a21-3). 
‘Either proportionately or numerically’ gives a clue to the difference between EE VI. 10 
and usual Aristotelian doctrine. For Aristotle polity is not the only ‘correct’ form of 
government in which there is appropriate respect for the freedom and equality that 
characterise the status of citizens. Proportionate equality is a way of referring to 
hierarchical constitutions of one sort or another. At the most general theoretical level the 
Politics’ analysis of citizenship is recognisably egalitarian, but in the detailed discussion 
of particular forms that egalitarianism is sometimes qualified almost out of existence. 

For the particular purposes of the author of ZE VII. 10 any blurring of the line 
between equality and hierarchy would be unhelpful. The major distinction he wants to 
establish and illustrate is between those exchange relationships that are based on unequal 
social status and those that are not. The most obvious point he makes about it is that in 
cases of the former sort what counts as a just or fair exchange is governed by the unequal 
positions of the two parties, whereas in the latter this complication does not arise. Two 
alternative models for just exchange between unequal parties are initially proposed (1242 
b6—16): what we might call Thatcherism, favoured by the superior, and what we might 
call noblesse oblige, advocated by the inferior. Under Thatcherism, a fair exchange takes 
place when in return for a smaller favour from the superior party, the inferior party 
performs a bigger service for him. Under noblesse oblige it works the other way around: 
more is expected of the superior party, less of the inferior. But the author comments that 
on this second model the superior party seems to be worse off (1242 b16—21). Friendship 
and partnership turn into liturgy—that is, not a real exchange at all, but (as we might say) 
an act of charity. This leads to effective abandonment of the model. Proportion, the 
author says, has to be restored: that is, the Thatcherite proportion, presumably. This is 
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achieved by the superior’s gaining something equivalent to what he lost—the honour he 
is shown by the inferior for his kindness restores his superiority.~* 

The author also makes a second and subtler point, which help us to extract more sense 
from the conception of the political at work in VII. 10. His comments on the equality of 
status characteristic of political friendship (which have no parallel in the corresponding 
section of EN) focus not so much on equality as such, but on utilitarian motivation and 
the weakness of the bonding it creates. He makes two observations. First (1242 b22-7), 
when citizens see no more advantage in their friendship, they simply terminate it. There 
is a tacit contrast with hierarchical friendships: between king and subject, or father and 
son, or benefactor and beneficiary there is more than mere exchange of advantage to the 
relationship—continuing obligations, continuing emotional ties of various kinds. Second 
(1242 b27-30), the political equality of citizens under a polity (or a democratic 
constitution) means that the notion of rule is altogether thinner. Government is not based 
in nature nor is it kingly (that is—I think he means—paternal), but something one 
undertakes in the spirit of an economic exchange. I help out other citizens when I perform 
a liturgy, that is, undertake some service for the city. But I am only taking my turn, in the 
expectation that I will get advantage back when others do theirs. (He presumably has in 
mind the personal favours people holding power do for others—otherwise it is hard to see 
that this discussion relates directly to friendship.) 

It is now possible to see a stronger connection between the two ingredients in the 
author’s conception of the political (advantage and equality) than was apparent earlier. 
Our main problem was to understand why he thought advantage friendship between 
citizens qua citizens had to be premissed on citizen equality: could it not flourish under 
any constitution? The answer which suggests itself in the light of 1242 b22—30 is that, 
while such an association does not have to be between persons equal in status, there may 
well be a tendency for it to turn into something other than pure advantage friendship if it 
contains elements of hierarchy—for example into a thicker benefactor-beneficiary 
relationship. Certainly the political relationship between equals typical of a polity turns 
out to be paradigmatic of the fundamental nature of the polis, as an association existing 
to secure mutual advantage. On the author’s view of the matter, that relationship is itself 
conceived primarily in terms of mutual interest. 

Our discussion in this section prompts an interpretation of the author’s general idea in 
VU. 10. Of the two sorts of interpersonal relationship he is contrasting, one is 
characterised by thick, vertical bondings, often natural or experienced as natural,” and 
not reducible to the mutual advantages secured by exchange; the other by thin horizontal 
bondings, which have no other basis than the mutual advantages they exist to achieve. No 
doubt both coexisted in the society in which the author was writing (presumably fourth- 
century Athens). But the way he works the contrast out in terms of kinds of rule suggests 
a comparison—even a diachronic comparison (cf. Pol. 1.2)—between societies: perhaps 
tribal versus civic, traditional versus rational, sacral versus desacralised.”° 


IV. Contract, not trust 


‘Reciprocal equality’, Aristotle famously says of exchange relations between the free and 
equal, ‘preserves cities’ (Pol. II.2, 1261 a30—2). This remark could serve as a motto for 
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Paul Millett’s account of the society and economy of classical Athens as drawing 
sustenance from an ‘ideology of reciprocity’. On his analysis the Athens of the fourth- 
century orators is not only free from the civil conflict which became virulent there and 
elsewhere in the Peloponnesian War, but enjoys a social solidarity promoted by 
widespread neighbourliness. Lending and borrowing are not typically conducted by 
means of impersonal non-reciprocal credit transactions with professional bankers, but by 
something closer in structure to gift exchange between family members or neighbours or 
friends. You lend me your stewpot, not necessarily expecting an immediate favour in 
return, and certainly not money with interest, but on the assumption that should you need, 
for example, an extra bed in a month’s time I will supply it. One type of loan particularly 
associated in the orators with action on the part of friends is the eranos, loan fund. Here a 
group of people would each pay a certain amount to advance some common object, for 
example ransoming a friend held prisoner of war by a foreign power. Contribution to the 
eranos is often represented as the mark of a good citizen, furthering the well-being of the 
polis. Other not purely economic features of the public life of fourth-century Athens can 
also be interpreted as mechanisms analogous to gift exchange for controlling potential 
social problems and enhancing citizenship, for example the performance of liturgies by 
the rich in return for prestige and a degree of security.”° 

Millett makes considerable use of Aristotle—the Nicomachean Ethics in particular— 
to support his theorisation of what he finds in the more direct historical evidence, and 
notably in the orators. The argument of EE VII.9-10 as we have examined it so far also 
clearly bears out the general emphases of the story he tells. But the next stretch of text, 
and the last I shall consider here, points in a rather different direction. At 1242 b31—1243 
a2 (summarised at 1243 a31-—3) the author draws a distinction within advantage 
friendship between what he calls ‘legal’ (quickly but not consistently renamed ‘political’) 
and ‘ethical’ or character friendship. The articulation of the distinction associates political 
friendship with behaviour much less neighbourly than Millett represents as the Athenian 
norm. 

The opposition between political and ethical forms of advantage friendship is a 
function of a whole range of other contrasts: 


Political Ethical 

Based on agreement Based on trust 

Looks to the transaction and to equality Looks to the intention (prohairesis) 
Legal Companionable 


In drawing this set of distinctions the author seems to be offering some refinement of the 
account of horizontal advantage friendship he has just sketched (1242 b21-31). The 
bonding involved can be thicker and more durable than he initially suggested. 
Unsurprisingly he treats this as the more admirable species. Its concern with a person’s 
intentions is more just—fairer—than focus on the exchange transaction, and is called by 
the author ‘friendly justice’ (dikaiosuné, the personal virtue: 1243 a33—4). An exchange 
between ethical or character friends is just if their intentions are equal. No other 
consideration is to be taken into account—for example failing in the event from 
incapacity to deliver all of what was promised (1243 b2-3, 9-11). 
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On the other hand, the author is sceptical about the integrity and stability of this 
ethical friendship. He argues that there is usually a dynamic propelling it into the thinner 
and weaker political friendship: 


Recrimination is particularly frequent in this sort of friendship [sc. 
ethical}. The reason is that it is unnatural. For friendships based on 
advantage and on virtue are different, but these people wish to have it both 
ways at once—they associate together for the sake of advantage, but make 
it out to be an ethical friendship like that of good men. So they represent it 
as not merely legal, but as though they acted on the basis of trust. 

(1142 b37-1243 a2) 


Or again: 


Ethical friendship is nobler, but advantage friendship more a matter of 
necessity. These people start off as though they were ethical friends and 
shared their friendship because of virtue. But when one of their private 
interests gets in the way it becomes clear that they were friends of a 
different kind. (1243 a34—7) 


The corresponding passage of the Nicomachean Ethics (VUI. 13, 1162 b16-1163 163 a6) 
lacks both the cynical tone struck in these quotations and their suggestion that ethical 
friendship is generally doomed to collapse into political.7’ So far as terminology is 
concerned, Aristotle there talks throughout of legal friendship (never political) as the 
alternative to ethical. There is some attraction in the hypothesis that the author of EE has 
adopted Aristotle’s account of legal friendship in EN to make it serve the ends of his own 
preoccupation with the contrast between the thick hierarchical friendships typical (as we 
at any rate might put it) of traditional societies and the thin egalitarian relationships 
characteristic of a society under popular rule. 

He clearly attaches more importance to the egalitarian utility of horizontal advantage 
friendship than Aristotle does in the Nicomachean Ethics. There is nothing in EN VIII.9— 
IX.1 corresponding to most of the material from these two chapters with which this 
chapter has been mainly concerned, although everything else in them has some parallel in 
the EN discussion.» The EN regards advantage friendship as the province of traders 
(VIII.6, 1158 a21), with a strong implication that people of liberal character will avoid it 
if possible (cf. VIII.13, 1162 b26—7). The EE sees it as fundamental to the achievement 
of the basic economic purpose of the polls. These are not incompatible evaluations, but 
they are marked by a palpable difference of tone. The author of EE VII shows himself 
particularly unsqueamish about trade in his discussion of the ethical and political forms 
of advantage friendship. There is no sign of his deploring the dominance of disembedded 
utility over virtue and thick trust in exchanges for advantage. He thinks we are better off 
without hypocrisy and the unnatural pretences that the ethical approach encourages. That 
way we avoid the recriminations which dog exchange transactions (1243 a2-8). To this 
extent the advent of something like rational economic man is a welcome relief. We 
should not infer that our author values virtue less than does Aristotle in the Nicomachean 
Ethics. In VU.2 he makes horizontal virtue friendships the paradigm of friendship. The 
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moral is rather that we should not muddle up regard for a person’s character with our 
interest in a mutually advantageous transaction with him. 

A more difficult question is whether the author of EE indicates any comparative 
ranking of political friendship relative to hierarchical friendship. On the one hand, it is 
hard to conceive that he values it more than (say) the relation of father to son; nothing he 
says implies such a valuation. On the other hand, he clearly sees horizontal friendships, 
in which there is equal mutuality, as the key to friendship: only in such relationships are 
the partners friends (VII.4, 1239 a4—6, 10; 1242 a9-11). As transmitted the text looks as 
though it may contain an attempt to settle this issue of ranking. At VII.9, 1241 b36—7 we 
read: ‘Aristocratic [friendship] works proportionately, and kingly also.” The manuscripts 
have ‘best’ after ‘aristocratic’, and in grammatical agreement with it. This doesn’t work 
syntactically; nor is there any convincing way of amending the text.” I suspect ‘best’ 
represents an ancient reader’s botched attempt to bring EE VIIL.9 into line with the 
ranking of constitutions in EN VII.10. 

EE VII.9-10 begins by implying that political friendship is analogous to the 
companionable relationship between brothers. So the disjunction later in VII.10 between 
the companionable associations of ethical friendship and the legal relationship which 
constitutes political friendship, while not in the least incompatible with the analogy, is 
particularly striking. The stress on companionableness and trust in the author’s profile of 
ethical friendship is the element in his account which particularly calls to mind the 
neighbourly society of fourth-century Athens portrayed by Millett. But his view of the 
prevalence and efficacy of neighbourliness is evidently more jaundiced than Millett’s. 
Probably he would have disputed the extent to which exchange relations in Athens were 
based on companionable trust. That does not mean (as Millett’s discussion of EN VIII. 13 
seems to imply)” a diagnosis of economic relationships as dominated by non-reciprocal, 
interest-bearing loans. The alternative represented by political friendship is an exchange 
relationship which does not involve lending and borrowing at all. It is an association 
focused on immediate reciprocity—like buyers and sellers, says the author (1242 b32-4). 
Does it simply reduce to a sequence of commercial transactions? The author says little to 
persuade us otherwise. But I suppose the answer is: no—it remains an authentic form of 
friendship, presumably because each partner wants the other to prosper so that he may 
remain a source of supply in the future.*’ 


APPENDIX: A TEXTUAL COMPARISON 


EN VUI.9-IX and EE VII.9-10 cover much the same ground. But there are some striking 
divergences. Chief among these is the EE’s focus on its egalitarian conception of? 
political friendship’, which (as noted above [pp. 88—9]) is virtually non-existent in the 
Nicomachean text. The point is perhaps made most graphically by the table below, which 
sets out the comparison between the handling of the same material in the two texts: 


Table 1 


EN VII. 9.1-3 Justice, friendship, forms EE Vil. 91-2 


9.46 of community 9,3! 
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10.1-3 Ranking of constitutions 
10.4-6 Analogues in the household 9.3°-6 
11.1-5 Corresponding forms of 10.8—9 
11.6-7 friendship and justice 10.7 
12.1-6 Friendship within family 10.1 
12.7-8 relationships 10.5-6 
13.1 Equal and unequal friendships 10.10 
13.2-4 Friendship between equals 10.1820 
13.5-9 10.16-17 
13.10-11 10.21-3 
14 Friendship between unequals 10.11—-13 
IX. 1 Disputes in friendship 10.30-5 


The following EE passages have no analogue in EN: EE VII.10.2-4, 14-15, 24-9. 


The first thing to stress is how much longer and fuller the Nicomachean version is. It 
takes up 5 Bekker pages (1159 b25—1164 b21), whereas the Eudemian version occupies 
less than half that space (1241 b10—-1243 b37). The disparities in length in some of the 
parallel sections I have identified are very striking. Just two examples: EN VII. 12—on 
friendship within family relationships—runs to nearly a whole Bekker page (1161 b11- 
1162 1-1162 a33). The corresponding passages in EE VII (10.1, 5-6) cover not quite 15 
lines (1242 al—6, 19-28). EN IX. 1 (disputes in friendship) again takes up nearly a whole 
Bekker page (1163 b32—1164 a21), as against 23 lines at the end of EE VII. 10 (1243 
B14-37). And so on. 

The next thing to ask ourselves is whether we can infer any systematic rationale in the 
differences of emphasis and coverage revealed in Table 1.1 think we can, and without 
much difficulty. The EN text offers an account of its subject matter—the justice 
appropriate to different forms of friendship—that is evidently designed to be methodical 
and comprehensive. After the introductory chapter VIII.9, Aristotle offers in VII. 10 first 
a classification of constitutions, and then a classification of the analogous relationships 
between members of one and the same family or household: a father’s relation to his sons 
resembling that of a monarch to his subjects, the equality between brothers resembling 
the relationship between citizens in what is designated a ‘timocracy’. VIII. 11 builds on 
VIN. 10 by working systematically through the conceptions of justice and the 
corresponding modes of friendship which are appropriate to each of the political and 
analogous family structures identified in VIII. 10. VUI. 12 then gives a detailed account 
of the different sorts of friendship characteristic of each of the different family structures. 
VIII. 13 launches a new section of argument, entitled ‘casuistry of friendship’ by Ross in 
his translation and by Gauthier in his commentary. It points out that all friendship is 
either between equals or between superiors and inferiors, and then proceeds to examine 
each in turn—and at roughly equal length: friendship between equals (VIII.13.2-11), 
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friendship between unequals (VIII.14), and the kinds of disputes that arise when the 
goods or services exchanged between friends are heterogeneous (IX. 1). 

Now contrast the FE text. It clearly presupposes the sort of comprehensive scheme we 
get in the EN text. But it is itself written with a quite different object in mind. It is not 
designed to provide a methodical and comprehensive guide to the same terrain, but 
focuses on one topic in particular, namely friendship between equals, and specifically on 
what it calls ‘political friendship’. Let me list the features of the EE text which support 
this diagnosis: 


1 The lengthy discussion of constitutions and the household in EN VIII. 10 is compressed 
into 15 lines in EE VIU.9.3-6. EN VIII.10’s ranking of constitutions, with its declared 
preference for monarchy, is simply omitted. 

2 As we have already noted, the long discussion of friendship within family relationships 
(EN VII. 12) is drastically reduced (EE VII.10.1, 5-6). 

3 The order of discussion of equal and unequal friendship is reversed; and there is a 
palpable imbalance in their treatment. EE VII looks first and briefly at unequal 
friendship (10.11—13), presumably to get the topic out of the way so that virtually the 
whole of the rest of the chapter (certainly 10.14—-29) can be devoted to equal or 
political friendship (1242 b21—1243 bl4, i.e. a whole page of Bekker, and a significant 
proportion of the entire treatment of justice and friendship). 

4 All the new material EE VII introduces relates to political friendship: 10.2—4, 14-15, 
24-9. 


Why should EN and EE diverge in this way? I suggest that it is probably because they 
were written for different audiences/readerships. Donald Allan, one of the most acute 
readers of the Eudemian Ethics in recent times, articulated lucidly and succinctly the 
following view of how the addressee of EE is to be distinguished from the addressee of 
EN: 


It is well known that the Nic. Eth. begins by speaking of the politikos and 
addresses itself throughout to him, i.e. to the statesman, not the political 
theorist. The beginning of the treatise drives home the point that politiké 
is the most august of all the practical arts. At the end, the need for well- 
conceived legislation is emphasized; a treatise on politics is projected, and 
its principal subjects enumerated. 

Very different are the beginning and end of the Eudemian treatise. 
Here the author announces it as his purpose to show that moral value, 
goodness and pleasure are all combined in ‘happiness’, if this last is 
properly defined. He says that his aim is at present practical, and consists 
in finding an answer to a double question: eu tini to en zén kai pos ktéton? 
[‘What does the good life consist in, and how is it to be achieved?’]. He 
proceeds to speak in the following terms of the need experienced by every 
man to form a clear conception of the good life: 


‘Every man who is able to live at his own discretion will 
wish to dwell upon matters and to set before himself, like a 
target by reference to which he will undertake all his 
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actions, his view of the good life—honour, or reputation, 
or wealth, or education; to have neglected to introduce 
system into one’s life is a sign of considerable folly. Now 
the first question which he will wish to decide at leisure, 
yet without undue delay, for himself is this: wherein does 
the good life consist, and what, under the conditions of 
human existence, are its prerequisites?’ (Eud. Eth. 1.2, 
1214 b6—14). 


Each man, then, must answer for himself the old riddles addressed by 
Meno to Socrates, whether arefé arises by learning, by discipline, by good 
fortune or in some other way. The Eudemian treatise, though its inquiry 
seems to be occasionally termed politiké, is not meant for the statesman, 
but is designed to assist the individual in such deliberation. 


This evaluation of the different purposes of the two treatises seems to me essentially 
correct. 

If it is correct, then the methodical and comprehensive approach of EN to classifying 
and ranking constitutions and exploring analogous structures within family relationships, 
with particular attention to the forms of friendship which characterise them, is perhaps 
what one might have expected. The services of the legislator might in principle be called 
upon in varying constitutional circumstances—by monarchies, oligarchies, democracies, 
etc. So something needs to be said about all of these political systems, individually and in 
relation to one another. And since the household and its contribution to the life of the city 
is also a matter which will properly concern the statesman, a detailed consideration of 
analogous family structures (somewhat more elaborate than that worked out in Book I of 
the Politics) and of consequential patterns of friendship is also appropriate for the EN 
account. 

EE, by contrast, is addressed to the individual, and indeed—to judge from its often 
crabbed and telegraphic style, and its frequent focus on technical philosophical issues 
(where EN avoids these)**—a particular sort of individual: the student in Aristotle’s 
lecture audience in Athens. Let us leave it open whether Aristotle himself is the author of 
EE or whether EE is a set of notes made by a pupil (with or without significant 
alterations) from Aristotle’s lectures. Either way it seems plausible that the author should 
make the following two assumptions about the individual for whom these chapters of the 
treatise or the lectures were primarily intended, (i) As an individual concerned with the 
question of how to live, the reader/auditor would not need the full and detailed account of 
constitutions and analogous structures of authority in the household which is appropriate 
for the statesman or legislator. A quick sketch of the basic schemata will suffice, (ii) On 
the other hand such an individual, resident (we are assuming) in Athens, will have to 
negotiate his way through the socioeconomic and political exchange culture which 
sustains the life of a polity or (more to the point) a democratic ‘deviation’ from polity (cf. 
VII. 10, 1242 a9-10). The development in EE of the analysis in its ‘political friendship’ 
sections of egalitarian advantage friendship supplies the individual with matter 
appropriate for his concerns as an individual. 
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I conclude with some thoughts about the composition of EE VII.9-10 and EN VII.9-— 
IX. 1. The two accounts could, of course, be related as offspring from a single archetype, 
viz. a lecture course by Aristotle which was then written up by him or someone else for 
two different kinds of readerships.** On this hypothesis they might derive each from a 
separate and qualitatively distinctive performance of the lectures: in which case we could 
suppose different sorts of audience—philosophy students for the EE course, more senior 
persons with ambitions as lawgivers or statesmen for the EN course. Or (on the same 
hypothesis) both might reproduce essentially one and the same performance: in which 
case the difference in the addressees of the two treatises would presumably require 
different kinds of explanation—e.g. the EE version might be closer to what Aristotle said, 
to a student audience, whereas the EN version might constitute a rewriting for another 
kind of readership. I do not think that on either variant of this hypothesis it would be 
possible to develop any convincing argument for the chronological priority of one written 
version of these chapters rather than the other. 

Another hypothesis would be that EN depends more directly on EE, or vice versa. If 
we went down this road, the evidence examined in this Appendix would point to the 
conclusion that it is EE which is adapting EN: for EE clearly presupposes a 
comprehensive scheme of constitutions and analogous household structures such as is 
laid out in the EN text. Given the hypothesis, one particular feature of the EE text 
supports the conclusion: 


EN VIIl.13, 1162 b21—1163 a9 has a distinction between two sorts of 
advantage friendship: what it calls the legal and the ethical. It is an 
instance of legal friendship when people agree an exchange—e.g. a house 
in town for a farm in the country—on specific terms (set out in a written 
contract), whether the exchange takes the form of an immediate 
transaction or (Aristotle regards this as more civilised) of promised 
reciprocity in the future. An exchange worked out on the basis of ethical 
friendship, by contrast, does not involve the specification of particular 
terms in a contract. 

Now in the EE Aristotle has a good deal more to say about this 
distinction, and indeed he gives it a much richer characterisation. As we 
have seen, ethical advantage friendship is based on trust (not formal 
agreement); the two parties focus on each other’s intentions, not (as in 
legal friendship) on the transaction and strict equality in the exchange; and 
their attitude is ‘companionable’, not legal (VI. 10, 1242 b31-1243 a2, 
1243 a31-4). But what is striking for our purposes is that although 
introducing legal friendship as legal’ (1242 b32), Aristotle immediately 
shifts to the alternative designation ‘political’? (1242 b33-5); and 
‘political’—in line with his preoccupations in EE VII. 10—remains his 
favoured way of referring to the sort of phenomenon he has in mind (1243 
a31), even though he reverts to ‘legal’ at 1243 a2-14. 

Given the hypothesis that either EE depends on EN or EN depends on 
EE, the obvious explanation for this terminological instability is that 
Aristotle is adapting a distinction between ‘legal’ and ‘ethical’ originally 
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introduced in EN VIII. 13 to the needs of the new material in EE VII. 10 
on political friendship. 


I shall not try to argue here for or against either of my two hypotheses. What I do suggest 
is that, whatever view we take on the compositional questions, it is highly plausible that 
the EE summarises and squeezes an earlier version of its material, particularly so far as 
concerns the scheme of constitutions and analogous household structures; and again, that 
a simple earlier ‘legal’ vs. ‘ethical’ distinction has in the EE version been overlaid with 
more complex differentiations generated subsequently in the context of preoccupation 
with political friendship.*° 


6 
EQUALITY AND HIERARCHY IN 
ARISTOTLE’S POLITICAL THOUGHT 


I. Introduction 


Interest in Aristotle’s political thought in the English-speaking academic world has 
undoubtedly been growing during the last quarter-century, and among various 
constituencies: ancient historians, professional Aristotle scholars, moral and political 
philosophers. It may be helpful to remind readers of some notable instances of this 
development. 

For some—like Alasdair Maclntyre, Charles Taylor and other writers who represent 
what is often identified (to their annoyance) as the communitarian tendency in 
contemporary political philosophy—it is not Aristotle’s text so much as his conceptual 
framework and the general emphases and broad direction of his thinking about politics, 
virtue and koinonia that are important, and particularly his elevation of the good above 
the right and his deafness to the charms of methodological individualism.’ For Greek 
historians, on the other hand, Aristotle towers above all other ancient writers and most 
moderns as the great theorist and analyst of the ancient po//s. Let me cite just two 
instances: the Marxist G.E.M. de Ste. Croix and Mogens Herman Hansen (definitely not 
a Marxist). According to de Ste. Croix’s second magnum opus, The Class Struggle in The 
Ancient Greek World, Aristotle provides the classic sociological analysis of Greek 
politics as the inevitable conflict generated by the opposed interests of the propertied and 
the non-propertied, with its key insight that ‘a man’s economic position’ is ‘the main 
determinant of his behaviour’.” The colloquium at which Hansen launched his massive 
empirical research project on the nature of the ancient polis was asked to take as its motto 
‘Aristotle’s description of the polis as a koindnia politén politeias’*—i.e. as the mutual 
participation or association of citizens in a constitution or political ordering. Throughout 
Hansen’s writings it is Aristotle’s formulations of the ideas of citizenship, freedom and 
equality which are taken as summing up with supreme lucidity and economy both the 
self-definition and the historical reality of the Athenian democracy.’ The Politics of the 
ancient philosophy community is different again. While it is difficult to identify any 
single major preoccupation surfacing in recent work, what evidently attracts scholars 
otherwise as little in agreement as John Cooper and Martha Nussbaum to the Politics? as 
mutatis mutandis to the Ethics, is its vision of politics as a sphere in which human beings 
have the potentiality to conduct themselves rationally in the pursuit of happiness, whether 
it be social harmony (Cooper) or distributive justice (Nussbaum) that is the main route to 
the goal; a sphere where—to echo a formulation of Oswyn Murray’s—the polis might be 
a ‘city of reason 0146’.° 
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The net result is perhaps confusing. A Politics which celebrates rational harmony 
(Cooper) might seem scarcely compatible with a Politics which recognises the 
ineluctability of the class war (de Ste. Croix). Maclntyre’s Politics, focused on a shared 
conception of goodness and virtue, can hardly be the same work as Fred Miller’s, for 
whom it propounds a rights-based political theory;’ and not surprisingly Maclntyre is a 
principal critical target of Miller’s book, and especially of Bernard Yack’s reading of the 
treatise as preoccupied with social conflict.* Nussbaum’s Aristotle, principally concerned 
about the need to distribute opportunity to develop capabilities for achieving human 
fulfilment throughout the male unenslaved population, is a far cry from the Aristotle of 
Ellen and Neal Wood, who is an unashamed advocate of an ideology designed to 
legitimate the exploitation of the labouring classes by a leisured aristocratic elite.’ And 
can one and the same treatise really constitute both a timeless—or at any rate still 
relevant—contribution to political philosophy and a penetrating analysis of that highly 
particular and now vanished phenomenon, the ancient Greek polis?'? The confusion is 
only reinforced by Aristotle’s own text. In the Politics we are presented not with a single 
coherent argument (like Plato’s Republic), but with a collection of semi-independent 
mini-treatises, whose interrelations, sequence and compositional history remain matters 
of rather tired dispute. It is not the easiest book to find one’s way around. Students often 
find it quite baffling. 

The present chapter is conceived as a modest attempt to provide a partial outline 
conceptual map of the Politics. Its premiss is the assumption that Aristotle is in fact 
engaged on a variety of different intellectual enterprises all housed within the covers of 
the same treatise. Its purpose is to try and identify some of the principal projects among 
these and suggest their relationships to each other. Its hope is that this way we shall be 
able to make some sense of the cacophony of rival contemporary views about Aristotle’s 
political thought. With acknowledgements to a number of other recent contributions to 
scholarship,'' I shall propose that Aristotle articulates more or less explicitly several 
different models of the polis, but does not always sufficiently flag that they represent 
distinct but related projects. 

The notion of model I am employing is rather rough and ready. The first model I 
identify—what I call the ‘rational? model—might be best conceived as a regulative 
principle or ideal which in one way or another governs much of the theory building of the 
Politics.'” The second and third—the ‘political’ and ‘sociological’ models—each supply 
a matrix of categories designed for the analysis of a political society. It may be helpful to 
think of the first as nested within the second, the second within the third:'* at any rate, 
each in some way (not always the same way) presupposes its predecessor. As it happens, 
this way of explicating what Aristotle is about will also constitute a guide to some of the 
highlights of the Politics,‘* more or less following the sequence of books given in the 
manuscript tradition and adopted in most late twentieth-century editions, translations and 
commentaries. ' 

At this point I should offer three meta-remarks about the project on which I am 
embarking. First, I shall not be exploiting Aristotle’s own promise at the beginning of 
Book I that he will be employing a method of analysis: breaking ‘a composite into its 
elements, the smallest parts of the whole’.'° Nor indeed shall I say much about Book | at 
all. As Trevor Saunders points out, the context suggests that Aristotle’s focus is on the 
distinctive ruler—ruled relationship each “part’—notably the household and the village— 
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exhibits.'’ The multiplicity and diversity of such relationships constitute the overriding 
preoccupation of Book I;'* but that topic will not be greatly concerning us here. Second, I 
shall have virtually no comment to make on Aristotle’s assumption that the members of 
the polis he is investigating are adult male Greeks. He says things at various points in the 
Politics (especially I.12—13, III. 14 and VII.7) which may be read as more or less indirect 
defences of that assumption. But it hardly figures prominently in the analytical models 
which interest me. Third, it is sometimes supposed that Aristotle’s subject in the Politics 
is the state. I shall not on this occasion present any argument for contradicting that 
supposition. Instead I shall simply take it for granted that his governing concept is that of 
koinénia, ‘community’ or ‘association’. My three models are all models of community, 
and may all be conceived as specifying what it is to be a polis, although it will turn out 
that Aristotle would in that case have to agree that ‘polis’ is said in many ways.'” None of 
them is plausibly construed as an account of the state. 

A common thread which unifies the discussion and drives much of the problematic is 
the polarity of equality and hierarchy (or as Aristotle would say, huperechein/huperoché, 
‘superiority’). The first of my models will be purely egalitarian, the last starkly 
hierarchical. I hope the aptness of the polarity in describing and analysing Aristotle’s 
political thought will be immediately apparent. Think for a moment of what answer the 
Politics may be taken as giving to its central question: ‘What is the best politeia or 
political ordering?’ One option might be: the kingly rule of someone whose virtue so 
exceeds that of anyone else in the polis that he alone should exercise rule, and on a 
permanent basis (III.13, 1284 a3—b34). But another would be: some form of polity, where 
the freedom and equality of the citizens is given expression in a system of ruling and 
being ruled by turns (so e.g. IV.11, with II.2.1261 a34—bS, III.6, 1279 a8—10). The 
polarity recurs elsewhere in Aristotle’s thinking about society, for example in his 
treatment of friendship. It will be remembered that he classifies friendship in various 
ways—e.g. via the tripartite division of virtue, pleasure and advantage. Another 
important distinction is the dichotomy between vertical and horizontal friendship, or as 
he sometimes calls it, friendship ‘in accordance with superiority’ and friendship ‘on an 
equality’.°° Hierarchical friendship is what we typically enjoy with parents, princes and in 
general our social superiors, while equality friendship is that characteristic of brothers 
and comrades and our everyday dealings with people in the polis. Aristotle plots the two 
forms of friendship with mathematical precision: another way of describing them which 
appeals to him is to say that both are in a sense founded on equalities—but one is a 
straightforward numerical equality, the other a proportional or geometrical equality. Here 
it is as though the categories of hierarchy and equality (1.e. numerical equality) simply 
represent the two dimensions in which social space is necessarily measured: both 
similarly abstract and similarly indispensable coordinates of the graph plotting social 
positions and their interactions. 


II. The rational model 
I call the first of my models the rational model, for reasons which I hope will be quickly 


apparent. At its most general and fundamental level Aristotle’s analysis of the polis is a 
highly abstract exercise. He envisages a community of persons who associate because of 
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their need to make a living, but who have as their goal the good life, Le. a life of 
fulfilment exemplifying the characteristically human virtues.”! These persons are 
assumed to be free and equal: naturally free, i.e. capable of determining strategies for 
living, and so (on his view) entitled to a status enabling them to exercise that capacity; 
and equal, in that their capacities for strategic thinking are all roughly equal. The question 
they have to try to settle is: how should such a community govern itself? The answer is 
what Aristotle calls political rule, in contradistinction to despotic rule (suitable for the 
direction of slaves or naturally slavish persons) and monarchy (the right way to run e.g. 
one’s household).” There is nothing specifically Greek or ancient about either Aristotle’s 
question or his answer. A decision by such a community to govern itself by political rule 
is one arrived at by entirely general considerations presupposing no particular historical 
context—although there have been very few times and places in the whole saga of human 
history when conditions have been such that the possibility of adopting principles of 
government founded on reason has been a real political option for any community. 

Political differs from despotic rule in that (i) rule is exercised primarily in the interests 
of the ruled, not the ruler, and (ii) there is ruling and being ruled by turns.”* Aristotle says 
little to explain or defend (1), but its rationale is obvious: given the basic objects for 
which the community exists, the point of government must be to enable its members to 
achieve them. On (ii) he is more forthcoming. His explication is given in a highly a priori 
passage early in his critique of Plato’s Republic, which may be summarised as follows. It 
would be better for the same person to rule always, if that were possible—because ruling 
requires specific skills and virtues, and as in other spheres where this is true 
specialisation is likely to be more efficient and produce better results. But given the 
hypothesis of the natural equality of all the citizens, and assuming it to be impracticable 
for them all to be in office simultaneously, justice (i.e. fairness) requires that all should 
tule, but taking turns—with everyone out of office, at any rate, in the same boat for the 
time being.” A later passage, from the discussion of monarchy in Book III, draws a 
further inference. This constitution, i.e. system of allocating offices,” requires adoption 
of a norm: the principle that the /aw should rule, rather than any particular individual 
citizen.”° 

What Aristotle offers here is an account of how a group of agents, specified as such in 
extremely general and abstract terms, would arrive at a system of government appropriate 
to the fundamental objects of their life together. Aristotle does not say that they are to 
work out the answer by the application of nothing but reason to their hypothesised 
situation and character as agents. But that is apparently how he works it out on their 
behalf. The reasoning consists in the derivation first of the principle of rotation of office, 
and then of the rule of law. The system which is thus derived is highly egalitarian: one is 
tempted to say purely egalitarian.”’ One may be put in mind of those central ideas of 
Rousseau’s The Social Contract ‘to which the modern world is deeply attached: 
governments are legitimate only when they achieve the rule of law, when citizens are 
treated as free and equal members of a common enterprise, when governments pursue a 
common good that all citizens can identify with’.”® 

But even here there are what one might call potentialities for hierarchy. I shall 
comment briefly on two of these. Both turn on assessments of opportunity to lead the life 
of virtue which Aristotle associates with the aims of the persons he is postulating as 
members of the political community; both involve restrictive notions of what is to count 
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as virtue; and both bear on the character of the egalitarianism which figures in the 
rational model of political community. One might have thought that the only constitution 
appropriate for realising the egalitarian system of government he has derived would be a 
democracy. After all, the principle of rotation of office was a distinctive feature of 
contemporary Athenian democracy, and something Aristotle associates with the 
democratic notion of freedom.” Again, he himself makes concern for equality the 
hallmark of the democratic conception of justice. But democracy is very far from being 
his preferred embodiment of the rational model. 

First, Aristotle has a positive reason for making aristocracy a better forum for equality. 
It emerges in the key chapter 4 of Book III, in which he debates the problem of whether 
there is any constitution under which all or at any rate some good citizens, i.e. persons 
who do all that is expected of them as members of the community, will also eo ipso be 
good men, i.e. persons who command the virtues necessary for leading the good life 
which is the goal of the community. The first answer he tries out is negative: only rulers 
can attain completeness of virtue, since only they have the opportunity of exercising 
practical wisdom, or at any rate of exercising it in its most important sphere, for the good 
of the whole community. The citizens in general, as persons who are having rule 
exercised over them (for the time being at least), need only true opinion about what is to 
be done, not practical wisdom. But this verdict makes it appear that the system of 
political rule, with its principle of rotation of office, does not enable citizens to achieve 
the good life, or at any rate not as fully as possible: the good citizen is not eo ipso 
identical with the good human being—in fact he is eo ipso not identical with the good 
human being. 

Aristotle finds a way of resisting this apparent implication of his verdict. It is to say 
that just as military leaders only learn their craft by first having been led, so—where rule 
is for the benefit of the ruled—trulers only acquire virtues by having been subject to rule 
of that kind. Thus there are after all some citizens, viz. those who eventually become 
tulers, of whom it is true that if they properly conduct the business of being ruled—and in 
due course of ruling that is characteristic of citizenship, i.e. membership of a community 
governed according to political rule, then they must also eo ipso be good men. This is an 
ingenious solution to the difficulty. But it is hardly a convincing solution if we assume a 
democratic constitution, under which relatively few will rule, i.e. occupy specific offices, 
and few of the few for very long.*” It fits much better the ideal aristocracy Aristotle will 
propose in Book VII. In the system of rule he envisages there, something he calls ruling 
and being ruled obtains: the mature citizens in general hold office perpetually, once they 
have served their apprenticeship in the subordinate positions naturally appropriate to 
younger men (VII.14, 1332 b25—1333 al6). Aristotle seems to be anticipating this idea in 
IIL.4, with his military analogy.”' It is, of course, a highly Pickwickian construction of the 
notion of rotation of office. Aristotle has simply hijacked the idea for his own aristocratic 
purposes. In effect, the egalitarianism of the rational model is sustained only by marrying 
it with a principle of hierarchy: mature citizens are by hypothesis the natural rulers of the 
younger, on account of their superior virtue. 

In the second place, there is a more negative kind of reason why the egalitarianism of 
the rational model is not best worked out in terms of democracy. The clue to what this is 
is supplied by a passage in Book VII where Aristotle is explaining why not all those who 
are necessary to the functioning of the city should be parts of it, where being a part 
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involves membership of the citizen community. He argues as follows (VII.8, 1328 a35— 
bl); 


The city is a certain kind of association between those who are peers 
(homoion, ‘like’), and has as its goal the best life that is possible. Now 
happiness is what is best, and this is exercise of virtue and what one might 
call a perfect use of it. But it so chances that it is possible for some to 
share in virtue but others either only a little or not at all. It is accordingly 
clear that this is the reason why there come to be different sorts and 
varieties of city and more than one constitutional form. For different sets 
of people pursue what is best in different ways and by different means, 
and so make for themselves different forms of life and different 
constitutions. 


I take this line of reasoning to turn on considerations also principally to do with the 
opportunity to acquire and exercise virtue. On this reading, Aristotle’s point is that 
some—farmers, manual workers, people involved in trade—happen to lead lives which 
either are devoted to ignoble purposes or leave no leisure for noble pursuits. These 
persons are consequently highly unlikely to acquire virtue. And they are not likely to 
conceive happiness as exercise of virtue. More probably they will think of it in terms of 
wealth or the freedom to do what they like. This mind-set will govern their lifestyles. It 
will similarly lead them to favour oligarchy or democracy (as the case may be) as the 
constitutional form best suited to their pursuit of happiness. Aristotle here leaves unstated 
the conclusion he infers, although it is clear enough from the context and is spelled out 
explicitly in the next chapter (VII.9, 1328 b33—1329 a2, al7—39). It is that in a city under 
the best constitution these persons should be excluded from citizenship. For they are not 
really the peers of those who can acquire and exercise virtue, and the egalitarianism of 
the rational model would not be sustainable if they were treated as though they were. 
Another form of hierarchy is in the offing: we shall examine Aristotle’s treatment of it in 
section IV below. 

Does this narrow aristocratic interpretation of egalitarianism conflict with the original 
specification of the rational model? We noted (a) the assumption of the model that 
citizens would be persons who are more or less equally capable of determining strategies 
for living. But it was also (b) a requirement that they be capable of living a life of 
fulfilment exemplifying the characteristically human virtues. The two sets of 
considerations we have just reviewed, one more positive (III.4), one more negative 
(VII.8), may be construed not as contradicting (a) but as dictating to us the way we are to 
interpret the requirement specified under (b), and in particular the way we are to 
understand what counts as having the capability for virtue and the good life. As to virtue, 
III.4 makes that a function of rule, in the sense of holding and exercising (or going on in 
due course to hold and exercise) a specific office of government; VII.8 and 9 deny the 
possibility of virtue to those whose lifestyles are ignoble. As to capability, we might have 
expected conditions (a) and (b) to have been interpreted as more or less equivalent to 
each other, with ‘capable’ taken in both contexts as introducing the idea of a person’s 
inherent capacities. But while this is the way it works in (a), in (b) Aristotle construes it 
in terms of opportunity, and so rules out the possibility of so applying the rational model 
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as to recognise as citizens those who might have developed the requisite virtues and 
achieved the good life (as he defines these), given different opportunities.*” 


III. The political model 


From the rational model I turn next to what I call the political model. This involves 
moving from a conception of the political system as the product of rationality to a view of 
it as a forum of contestation and conflict of interest, conflict sometimes converted into 
violent confrontation. The political model does not displace the rational model in 
Aristotle’s treatment. It presupposes it. As Aristotle represents the matter, when the rich 
and the poor take opposite positions on who should rule and on what basis, they are not 
eo ipso disagreeing over the principle of rule enshrined in the rational model, but over 
how that principle should be implemented. Were the principle to be spelled out for them, 
there is no reason why either party should object to it: after all, both will accept the idea 
of rotation of office, and both—aunless particularly extreme—will recognise the rule of 
law. No doubt they would agree that anyone holding office must be capable of a degree 
of independent strategic thought. Where they are at odds is over what they regard as a 
further no less crucial issue: what is the status which qualifies someone to become a 
citizen or to hold office (the two questions are inextricably connected)? In sum: when we 
move from remarks about political rule in III.6 to discussion of the different forms of 
constitution and arguments for and against democracy and oligarchy based on the appeal 
to justice in III.7—12, the transition represents development, not a radical shift of focus. 
Conflict and contestation are significantly conceived still in terms of argument, albeit less 
purely or abstractly rational argument.*° 

In taking up the issues of who should be admitted to membership of the citizen body 
and how participation in rule by turns should be organised, Aristotle introduces the key 
notion which distinguishes the political model from the rational model: viz. the notion of 
what we would call classes—primarily economic classes, the rich minority and the poor 
masses. This constitutes a significant divergence from the analytical framework of the 
rational model, whose players are individuals, and whose notion of community is 
predicated on the assumption that the purpose of association is the optimisation of 
individual happiness—the good life for each of us separately as well as all together (III.6, 
1278 b21-4). Aristotle does not say that he is introducing classes when he launches the 
argument between the rich and the poor, but presumably that is simply a matter of how 
reflective he is about the categories he is de facto employing. Although economic 
classes—the rich and the poor (and in IV. 3 and 11 a third class consisting of the mesoi, 
burghers of middling resources)—dominate the analyses he works out within the 
framework of the political model, he sometimes makes other groups party to the 
argument, notably the well-born (i.e. the hereditary landed aristocracy) and the virtuous 
(i.e. the true moral aristocracy). 

It may be useful to recall the kinds of argument between his classes that Aristotle 
presents. The rich, for example, will say that they are not on an equality with the poor, 
and that their worth (axia) is such that they deserve more of the ruling positions or 
honours (timai) than them. The poor, for their part, will typically counter that the free (..e. 
in this context the free-born) status common to all the citizens does or should make them 
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equal in everything.** And—this is the typical origin of stasis, factional conflict—they 
foment unrest when they perceive an inequality between what they own and the 
possessions of the rich. For while honour, the traditional goal of the political life, 
motivates the educated elite, what the masses are interested in is gain.*° Aristotle himself 
sees merit in these and many similar conflicting contentions about what he calls ‘worth’ 
or ‘merit’, but which (as I have already suggested) we might diagnose as arguments about 
status and the claims to participation in rule they are designed to advance.*° And he 
suggests that it would be prudent for oligarchies to introduce more egalitarian features 
into their constitutions, and for democracies to restrict eligibility for some offices to those 
who satisfy a certain property qualification, or to allow such positions to be filled 
sometimes not by lottery but by voting.” 

Once again the concept of equality plays a huge role in the analysis. It is not a matter 
of a straightforward stand-off between those who insist on pushing through the 
egalitarian consequences of the equal status of all citizens gua citizens, and those who 
believe that superiority in resources and in contribution to the community dictates a 
hierarchical system of government. As Aristotle puts it in ITI.9, a// parties take justice to 
be equality, but only for equals, and al/ parties take it to be inequality, but only for 
unequals. The real issue is: who is equal with whom? The poor would say: every free- 
born native inhabitant with every other (but not with resident aliens, for example); the 
rich will deny this flatly (according to the schematic account of III.9), or if their 
allegiance to oligarchy is more moderate and nuanced (as Aristotle envisages at various 
places in Books IV—VI) they will say it is true only up to a point. Neither party arrives at 
its answer by anything remotely resembling reason alone (as in the rational model), 
although Aristotle is at pains to bring out the reasonableness of each of the two positions 
they represent. Class interest is what rears its head. 

Different views might be taken of how widely applicable the political model is as a 
framework for understanding political disputes and political conflict. At one extreme one 
might see it simply as an elegant way of modelling nothing but the politics of the ancient 
Greek polis of the fifth and fourth centuries BC. At the other one might follow de Ste. 
Croix and applaud Aristotle for anticipating the Marxist idea that conflict between 
economic classes is the motor of social change in every form of society. A more attractive 
suggestion which mediates between these positions is proposed by Bernard Yack in his 
recent book The Problems of a Political Animal. Yack attributes to Aristotle the 
‘interesting theoretical insight’ that ‘social conflict among individuals who share the 
mutual expectations of citizens will, for the most part, develop and persist along the line 
between the wealthy and the poor’.*® His interpretation takes Aristotle to be saying 
something not about all societies, but simply about any community which lives under 
political rule as defined within the framework of what we have been calling the rational 
model. The political model might accordingly be expected to work e.g. for the city-states 
of ancient Greece and late medieval Italy, but not for most human societies in most times 
and places, e.g. where various forms of absolutism or feudalism have prevailed. 
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IV. The sociological model 


So far my discussion has entirely omitted mention of what might most immediately have 
come to mind when I introduced talk of Aristotelian models of community. Aristotle is 
celebrated for his explicit advocacy of an organic model of society. It is not just that in 
1.2 he advances the proposal that the polis is naturally prior to the individuals who belong 
to it, like the body and its parts. In IV.4 he develops the analogy of polis and organism in 
detail, comparing the various parts of the city to the organs of a living animal—mouth, 
stomach, the senses, legs or their equivalents. These organs represent neither individuals 
nor classes, but social or socio-political functions. There is accordingly no inevitable 
conflict between organicism and the idea that the point of the political life is to achieve 
happiness and the good life for individuals. A qua distinction will serve to make the 
point. Qua farmer a person constitutes a functioning part of the whole organism.*’ But 
qua individual citizen he is the beneficiary of the success the organism achieves in 
securing what it exists for: the good life for individuals jointly and severally.” 

The reason for deferring introduction of the organic model until this point will become 
apparent if we recall the specification of the community Aristotle builds into his rational 
model (and presupposes in his political model). Members of such a community associate 
because of their need to make a living, but they have the good life as their goal (i.e. as 
individuals severally as well as jointly). Now so far we have been exploring the models 
Aristotle constructs for analysing the principles underlying the government of the society, 
conceived as directed towards achievement of the good life. This is in line with his own 
methodological advice, often repeated, that investigators should consider in the first 
instance goals, purposes and forms, and only tum secondarily and subsequently to matter 
and the material conditions required if goals and purposes are to be fulfilled.’ 

But Aristotle wants to be in a position to indicate the relationship between the 
functions the community requires if it is to achieve its ultimate goals and those necessary 
in order to satisfy the more fundamental need to make a living. That complex 
supplementary account is what is supplied by the organic conception of society put 
forward in IV.4, which I am calling the sociological model, and which readers of de Ste. 
Croix may recall struck him as the most interesting (because most Marxisant) 
contribution the Politics makes to the analysis of the polis.** Even on a quick reading of 
IV.4 it is clear that the sociological model operates with a distinction between two sorts 
of parts or organs of community: those which a society has ‘for the sake of the 
necessities’ of life (1291 al7—18; cf. a26), and those ‘for the sake of what is noble’ (1291 
al8), compared to the soul rather than the body of an animal, and reckoned to have a 
stronger claim to being considered parts (1291 a24-6). In his account of the ideal 
aristocracy of Book VII Aristotle goes further. The lower functions should be regarded 
not as parts of the society at all, for those who perform them are not as such ‘craftsmen 
of excellence and virtue’ (VII.9, 1329 al9—21). They should be treated as constituting 
merely its necessary conditions. This more extreme view is not easy to reconcile with the 
organic analogy of IV.4. At any rate, our notion of an organism might need revision. It is 
as if Aristotle were now thinking of an animal whose only actual organs are for the higher 
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activities of perception and locomotion, but nonetheless is dependent on the lower 
functions of a stomach which is not actually one of its parts.’ 

The Politics presents different lists of the lower and higher functions of society in 
different places. The discussion in IV.4 begins as a contretemps with Plato’s initial 
account of the polis in Book II of the Republic. Plato had included among the functions 
required to provide the necessities of life those represented by farmers, artisans, traders 
and hired labourers, and had suggested (no doubt tongue in cheek) that a polis requires 
nothing more to be complete. This position irritates Aristotle. He insists that no polis 
could exist without the higher functions too. Among these he lists military capacity, 
deliberation, and the administration of justice; VII.8 will add (as deserving first place on 
the list) the cult of the divine. Both IV.4 and VIL.8 are careful to include the resources of 
the wealthy and the liturgies their wealth enables them to perform, although it is not 
indicated whether these are to count as higher or lower functions: higher, to judge from 
the company they are made to keep, but this is hardly consistent with the suggestion that 
higher functions are ‘craftsmen of virtue’. On the other hand, one might try the idea that 
what Aristotle is really trying to get at is a distinction analogous to that drawn by 
economists between public and private goods.“* Farming and labouring, marketing and 
the practice of artisan crafts supply the private economic needs of the individual 
households which (in one sense) make up the polis. The liturgies of the wealthy could 
then be argued to be more like the activities of soldiers, priests and judges, which 
promote the public well-being of the polis as a community. 

The polis articulated in Aristotle’s sociological model sounds like nothing so much as 
a golf club, which likewise has its higher and lower functions. The higher are performed 
by the captains and the committee, by the treasurer, the secretary and any benefactors the 
club may be lucky enough to have; the lower by the green keepers, the bartenders and the 
staff who run the club shop. As in Aristotle, there is a subliminal category which does not 
get mentioned in the classification. As women and chattel slaves are relegated by the 
Politics to the household (below the threshold of political discourse), so one might omit 
caddies from the reckoning.** And there is a parallel argument about membership. Are 
the bartenders and counter staff to be permitted to join the club and play golf 
themselves—and so in due course become eligible to be made captain or join the 
committee? In the ideal aristocracy of Book VII Aristotle will exclude their counterparts 
from citizenship. This is not a decision inherent in the sociological model itself (which 
will fit any constitutional ordering of the polis, including democracy, as is indeed 
explicitly argued in IV.4), but a consequence of the aristocratic version of it Aristotle is 
exploring. Not only do occupations like subsistence farming, crafts and trade not 
contribute directly to the good life and to noble activity. In his view (as we noticed in 
section II above) they make people small-minded and give insufficient leisure for 
political activity and the acquisition of virtue.*° So they are to be regarded as rendering 
those who practise them as ineligible for citizenship, and with that for much else besides: 
e.g. the right to own property, perform the duties of priests, or fight as soldiers—although 
agricultural labourers may row in the fleet.*” 

Aristotle gives his aristocratic interpretation of the sociological model an interesting 
geographical dimension. There are a number of contexts in the main part of Book VII 
where he starts treating the polis as town or urban centre in contrast to the country, 
conceived as the chéra or surrounding territory. Consider, for example, what Aristotle 
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says about manufacture, and particularly about commerce and trade. In the Laws Plato 
had argued that the ideal community will have nothing to do with these. It should not 
possess a navy, and it is best situated away from the sea.** While fully aware of the 
dangers Plato hopes thereby to pre-empt, Aristotle rejects these propositions. In VII.6 he 
admits commerce and trade where home produce does not suffice or is in surplus, and in 
VIL5 and 6 he urges that both polis and chéra should be conveniently situated for access 
to the sea, for military as well as commercial purposes. Again, in VII. 11 he discusses the 
fortification of the polis as town, again in tacit opposition to what Plato had said in the 
Laws (V1.778D-779A). 

Aristotle also insists that there should be no open market or trade-centre, accessible to 
all comers; and as has already been noted, he will not allow commerce to be actively 
engaged in by citizens (VII.9, 1328 b33-41). But it now begins to look as though the 
integrity of the urban centre, as the natural physical setting for the leisured life of the 
citizen body, is to be compromised. For the urban centre, one might suppose, will be 
where commerce is transacted. Aristotle has an ingenious solution to the problem, 
borrowed, as he alleges, from the Thessalians. The answer—as dramatic a departure from 
the organic conception of political community as could be imagined—is to have two 
agoras. There is to be the free agora, ‘pure of all buying and selling, and no artisan, 
farmer or any such person may be allowed to come to it unless summoned by the 
officials’ (VII.12, 1331 a32—5). It is to be situated in the heart of the urban centre, 
beneath the acropolis, and Aristotle thinks the charm of the place would be enhanced if 
physical exercises for the older men were organised there, a bit like Tiananmen Square. 
The other agora would be for commerce, and needs to be well away from the first, but 
convenient for goods being transported both from the sea and from the chdra. True to 
form, Aristotle has little to say about this commercial agora, where farmers, artisans, 
traders and sailors will mingle with each other, but never with citizens. What is clear is 
that the division between town and country is made to represent a further way of 
differentiating between citizens and the non-citizen support population. 

As Newman points out, despite the reference to what happens in Thessaly, Aristotle is 
evidently drawing on Xenophon’s fictive Persia as described in the Cyropaedia (I.2.3).” 
It is tempting to dismiss his polarity of town and country as mere fantasy. But recent 
French scholarship has taught us to appreciate how important to the Greeks’ 
conceptualisation of their universe—physical, political, social—was its spatial 
organisation. A striking example is Cleisthenes’ reform of the Athenian constitution in 
the late sixth century, remodelling tribal identity as it does by a mathematical 
arrangement designed to surmount the opposition of town against country, country 
against town.”’ And there was a parallel similarly nearer home than Persia or Thessaly for 
Aristotle’s two agoras, too. By the fourth century the Piraeus had developed into Athens’ 
great commercial agora, and indeed according to Aristotle himself into an alternative, 
more democratically minded political centre, with the potential—as both democratic and 
oligarchic politicians appreciated—for what he calls ‘stasis arising from topography’.*! 
But it is difficult not to think of Sparta—or at any rate le mirage spartiate’—as his main 
inspiration. Spartan civic space was in theory as rigidly stratified as in the Aristotelian 
ideal polls: at the centre the town, inhabited by all and only soldier citizens, prohibited 
from engagement in trade, crafts or agricultural activity, and priding themselves on their 
status as homoioi, ‘peers’; surrounding it the villages of the free perioikoi, practising the 
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crafts whose products were needed by the Spartiates; and beyond the settlements of the 
serf class of helots, who farmed the land.” 

Equality and hierarchy are here opposite sides of the same coin. In VII.8 Aristotle 
stresses that the polis is a community of those who are homoioi (1328 a35—6). This means 
that they must all be capable of virtue, for if the goal of the polis is happiness, and 
happiness is a function of virtue, all the citizens must have a capacity for it, otherwise 
only a part of the city will achieve the goal (VII.9, 1329 a21-4). But in this restatement of 
the principles underlying the rational model, equality is secured only at the price of 
hierarchy: the subordination of those who perform the lower functions.53 I suppose it 
would still be disputed whether this outcome corresponds to a perennial truth about 
society or is something unthinkable under the conditions of a mass consumer democracy. 


V. Conclusion 


The rational model of the polis is committedly egalitarian. The aristocratic version of the 
sociological model, by contrast, is flagrantly hierarchical in its construction of town and 
country, as epitomised above all by the idea of a double agora. But I have tried to show 
that within the rational model there lurk the potentialities for hierarchy that are allowed to 
blossom in Book VU; and Aristotle’s aristocratic ideology is in its way no less 
egalitarian, and indeed (as section II brought out) advances its own version of the general 
idea of political rule worked out in the rational model. And in the political model too 
there is interplay between egalitarian and hierarchical principles. 

What these models inevitably overemphasise is the structure of political community 
(and of Aristotle’s thinking about politics) at the expense of his preoccupation with the 
dynamics of political change, and of the pragmatism and pluralism exhibited in the ideas 
he develops in order to explain change and suggest ways of controlling it. The political 
model does something to express this side of his political theorising, insofar as he makes 
a sense of unjustified equality or inequality the principal cause of civic unrest. But it does 
not capture his Thucydidean recognition that ‘it is always the weaker who ask for 
equality and justice, whereas those who have the upper hand care for none of these 
things’ (VI.3, 1318 b4—5), or (as Eckart Schiitrumpf puts it) that ‘the city is a brutal place 
where men will do whatever they have the power to accomplish successfully’.** Nor does 
it give any sense of Aristotle’s readiness to use consequentialist arguments, often focused 
on an overriding concern for the stability of the social and political order, whether in 
shooting down Plato’s proposals for communism in the Republic or in the plethora of 
detailed advice he gives in Books IV—VI on how democrats, oligarchs and even tyrants 
may preserve their regimes from being undermined.”° 

Some of the disputes and divergences between contemporary readings or 
appropriations of the Politics alluded to in section II can now be located on the map 
constituted by our system of models. Maclntyre’s Aristotle is best sited at the abstract 
level of the rational model, whereas for de Ste. Croix’s we have to move to the political 
and sociological models. In a way, as Aristotle might have said, each is right, but in 
another way not. Ellen and Neal Wood find in the Politics little beyond the ideology of 
the aristocratic version of the sociological model, in contrast with Martha Nussbaum, 
whose construction of the perfectionism of the rational model leads her in effect into 
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writing off the hierarchical dimensions of the sociological model, as regrettable evidence 
of Aristotle’s shrinking back ‘from what might be the revolutionary implications’”° of the 
distributive principles she ascribes to him. But some of the hardest questions about the 
actual Aristotle, as David Charles has reminded us, have to do with the unresolved 
tensions between his appeal to pragmatic considerations and his suggestion that reflection 
on the best form of human life is the way to understand political community. 

What remains most attractive in the theory Aristotle offers as the outcome of that 
reflection is the egalitarianism of the rational model. His commitment to it is no doubt 
overdetermined. Any who try to think as generally as they can about the fundamental 
principles of human community might be expected to build a strong respect for equality 
into their theorising (Plato, of course, did not, but on my assessment the Republic does 
not in its political theory attempt anything as general or abstract as Aristotle gives us). 
But it is also an obvious thought that Aristotle’s egalitarianism somehow represents a 
positive element in his response to the Athenian democracy in which he lived much of his 
adult life (something for which again there would be no parallel in the Republic). Here, 
however, caution is in order. Egalitarianisms of various sorts were fundamental to the 
classical Greek polis in general, not the special prerogative of the Athenians. The polis 
was built upon the hoplite revolution (or evolution), and hoplite ideology and experience 
was egalitarian. The Spartiate citizen oligarchy called themselves ‘peers’; and it has been 
argued that what subsequently became the democratic watchwords isonomia, ‘equality 
under the law’, and iségoria, ‘equality of speech’, originated as aristocratic slogans 
against tyranny.’’ So when Aristotle says (IV. 11, 1295 b25-6): ‘The polis aims at being 
composed of equals and peers, so far as possible’, he reflects a quite general Greek view. 
Nor should we forget the power exercised over his philosophical imagination by the ideal 
of friendship. Aristotle thinks that equal friendship is more properly friendship than any 
relation between superiors and inferiors. Equality is one of the hallmarks of the best form 
of friendship, virtue friendship (EN VIII.5, 1157 b25—-1158 al; cf. EE VII.3, 1238 b15— 
17). And he holds that it is only when one enjoys a relationship of equal friendship that it 
will be appropriate actually to call the other person one’s friend (philos: EE VII.4, 1239 
al—6). We might guess that in personal relationships and politics alike, equality is at the 
heart of Aristotle’s concerns, even if it is an equality sustained within a framework— 
sometimes tacit, sometimes explicit—of hierarchy.”™* 


d, 
IDEOLOGY AND PHILOSOPHY IN 
ARISTOTLE’S THEORY OF SLAVERY 


I. Introduction 


Aristotle’s views on slavery are an embarrassment to those who otherwise hold his 
philosophy in high regard. To the modern mind they are morally repugnant. Many find 
them poorly argued and incompatible with more fundamental tenets of his system, and 
they certainly contain at least apparent inconsistencies. Worst of all, perhaps, is the 
suspicion that his theory of slavery is not really philosophy: ‘II ne fait de doute pour 
personne que l’analyse aristotelicienne de |’esclavage—et surtoux les chapitres qu’y 
consacre le livre I de la Politique—a une fonction idéologique au sens marxiste de mot.’! 
This chapter aims to examine this last claim, and in particular to get clearer about the 
kinds of evidence which might be offered for or against it, and indeed about what the 
evidence is evidence of. To my own surprise I conclude that Aristotle’s theory is not to 
any interesting extent ideological. 

I operate with a broadly Marxist conception of an ideology, as (i) a widely held body 
of ideas systematically biased towards the real or imagined interests of a particular 
gender or social group or class within a society,” (ii) believed by its adherents not because 
of rational considerations which may be offered in its support but as a result either (a) of 
social causation or (b) of a desire to promote the interests indicated in (i) (or both).* Or to 
put it more briefly (if more vaguely) a set of ‘views, ideas, or beliefs that are somehow 
tainted by the social origin or the social interests of those who held them’.* A 
philosophical belief, on the other hand, I take to be one which inter alia is held because 
of the rational considerations which are offered in its support. Thus I make the key 
difference between ideology and philosophy a question of the causation of the beliefs a 
thinker holds.” From my formulation it sounds as though the distinction between rational 
beliefs and those that are the products of social influences or of ulterior motives is an 
exclusive one, which would no doubt be a mistake. If it is a mistake, we can expect more 
or less philosophical ideologies, and more or less ideological philosophies.° 

Aristotle’s theory of slavery perhaps lacks the range or complexity to count as a “body 
of ideas’, although of course the nexus of theses and concepts to which it belongs, e.g. 
those developed in Pol. I as a whole, clearly does. Nor have I any interest in asking if the 
theory was ‘widely held’. What I take as obvious, however, is that in all other respects 
Aristotle’s theory does satisfy criterion (i) of ideologies. The question I propose for 
discussion is: ‘What explains his belief in the theory?’ Is it (e.g. (ii) (a)) one of those 
‘elegantly presented and well-argued theories’ that ‘rest on certain basic assumptions 
which... turn out to be uncritical reproductions of the most commonplace beliefs of the 
ordinary members of [its author’s] society or class’?’ Is it (cf. (ii) (b)) the work of a 
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partisan ‘who chose a side, making a primary commitment to a position and defending it 
with all the weapons of [his] considerable intellectual armoury’?® In other words, is 
Aristotle’s account of the relation of master and slave as natural anything other than an 
attempt, deliberate (cf. (ii) (b)) or not (cf. (ii) (a)), to articulate an ideological belief, very 
likely shared widely among well-to-do Athenians and Macedonians, that it was right and 
proper for most masters to be masters and most slaves (especially barbarian slaves) to be 
slaves? Or is it simply the outcome of purely philosophical reflection? 

To think of Aristotle as the victim or accomplice of ideology in his political theory 
might seem odd to the reader who remembers the treatment of justice in Book 3 of the 
Politics. That discussion gives grounds for seeing Aristotle as himself the first thinker 
ever to have identified a set of beliefs as an ideology; or at least—to put the point less 
anachronistically and in a more appropriately down-to-earth style—he was the first writer 
we know of to combine in his analysis of an intellectual position diagnosis of social bias 
(cf. (@)) with a hypothesis about the reason for the bias that includes a non-cognitive 
component (cf. (11)), applying in politics as elsewhere his maxim: ‘We must not only state 
the true view but also explain the false view’ (EN VII. 14, 1154 a22-3). The proponents 
of democracy wrongly suppose that justice is nothing but equality, the partisans of 
oligarchy no less wrongly assume that it is simply a matter of recognising inequality. 
Why do both sides go wrong? Because people are bad judges in their own case (i.e. 
interest obtrudes), and because they take a partial notion absolutely (precisely the sort of 
cognitive mechanism Marx saw as characteristic of the ideological distorting effects 
likely to follow from occupying a particular position in the social nexus): especially for a 
rich man it is easy (but mistaken) to think that someone who is superior in (e.g.) wealth is 
superior in everything (Pol. III.9, 1280 a7—25). 

But if Aristotle is uncommonly percipient in Book III, he may yet be vulgarly blind or 
partisan in Book I. After all, both parties to the disagreement about justice are made up of 
citizens: ‘us’. What Book I in effect does is define ‘them’—slaves, women, middlemen— 
from ‘our’ vantage-point. In other words, there is a possible origin—i.e. social 
motivation—for bias in the handling of the topics of Book I which has no tendency to 
warp the treatment of justice in Book III. 

The blindness (cf. (ii) (a)) and parti pris (cf. (11) (b)) characteristic of ideological belief 
are forms of false consciousness: someone holding such a belief will typically labour 
under a delusion or practise insincerity or both. In prosecuting the inquiry we shall find it 
useful to employ the category of false consciousness. But in asking whether Aristotle’s 
theory of slavery is a product of false consciousness I assume that we shall not be 
concerned to be specific about which kind of falsehood—delusion or insincerity—might 
be in question. 

What we shall find more helpful is a distinction suggested by the work of Raymond 
Geuss. In his book The Idea of a Critical Theory Geuss points out that there are different 
kinds of grounds on which one may attribute false consciousness to someone. Two of the 
three he distinguishes are of interest to us: consciousness may be ideologically false in 
virtue of some epistemic properties of the beliefs which are its constituents, or in virtue of 
some of its genetic properties.” Epistemic vs. genetic is not a contrast we can take over 
without amendment, since (as Geuss s’s own treatment of the epistemic category makes 
clear)'° the falsehood in epistemic cases is in the end a matter of their origin or causal 
history, at least insofar as it is distinctively ideological. What Geuss’s taxonomy reminds 
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us, however, is that, where we suspect a theory of being ideological, there are at least two 
different features of it which may give rise to the suspicion: something about the nature, 
or more specifically the alleged epistemic status, of the theory itself, and something about 
the methods used in arriving at it. 

Thus I first consider the method by which Aristotle reaches the conclusion that for 
certain sorts of men slavery is just and beneficial. He himself undoubtedly regards his 
method as a rational philosophical procedure, but we may think that it is largely a reflex 
of contemporary prejudices or that his belief in the justice of slavery is really the outcome 
of quite different unavowed influences on his mind. This would be a case of false 
consciousness which is deluded or insincere because the genesis of the theory is quite 
other than what Aristotle represents it as being. 

After methods we must turn to the issue of epistemic status. Geuss explains: 


By the ‘epistemic properties’ of a form of consciousness I mean such 
things as whether or not the descriptive beliefs contained in the form of 
consciousness are supported by the available empirical evidence, or 
whether or not the form of consciousness is one in which beliefs of 
different epistemic type (e.g. descriptive beliefs and normative beliefs) are 
confused." 


There are three principal grounds on which one might convict Aristotle’s theory of 
slavery of exhibiting epistemic properties characteristic of false consciousness. First, it 
may be argued that it suffers from what Marxists would regard as the classic defects of 
ideology, viz. illegitimate objectification and generalisation. Aristotle takes the master— 
slave relation to be one grounded in nature and of benefit to both parties. In reality this is 
not an expression of objective, impartial truth, but a projection of the interests and 
activities of his own class. Second, it is a common complaint among scholars that 
Aristotle’s idea of natural slavery is an anomaly within his philosophical system; 
certainly inconsistent with his general theory of human psychology, and perhaps even 
internally inconsistent. It seems not unlikely that the anomaly is due to the influence on 
his mind of class interest rather than to flaws in purely philosophical ratiocination.'” 
Third, it might be granted argumenti causa that there are persons who satisfy Aristotle’s 
description of natural slaves, and even that slavery is the appropriate condition for such 
persons. But (the argument will go)’ it is a massive error or pretence to assume that in 
the actual world (for Aristotle, the contemporary Greek world) slaves are what he calls 
natural slaves. Again the obvious explanation of the assumption is wishful thinking. 


II. Aristotle’s method 


It is easy enough to construct a case for the view that, however Aristotle himself may 
have thought that he had arrived at his belief in the justice of slavery, it was really little 
more than the reflex of ordinary Greek prejudices. For it seems likely that most 
unenslaved Greeks felt at ease with the institution of slavery. In Greek literature down to 
Aristotle there is precious little evidence of any unease," and it is notorious that Plato felt 
so little pressure to justify the institution in the Republic that, as is apt to happen where 
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servants are concerned, he barely bothered to acknowledge the unquestionable presence 
of slaves in his ideal state.'> The representation of slaves on painted pottery and in 
comedy, or again the attitude to slaves evidenced in Herodotus and Xenophon, makes it 
almost as likely that they were usually viewed as inferior, morally, intellectually, 
physically—whether because they were supposed racially inferior or for whatever reason 
(enslavement is not calculated to bring out the best in people).'° Why did unenslaved 
Greeks hold these views? It is hard to avoid the hypothesis of ideology, albeit a mostly 
inarticulate and undebated ideology'’ (contrast the treatment of women): the durability 
and ubiquity of the institution in the ancient Mediterranean world will have made it 
difficult not to conceive it as part of the proper moral fabric of life, especially for those 
who had no obvious interest in envisaging any other possibility. 

Aristotle makes it clear that his theory of natural slavery is designed to establish an 
ethical conclusion: ‘it is clear, then, that in some cases'* some are free by nature and 
others slaves: for whom slavery is both beneficial and just’ (Pol. 1.5, 1255 al—3). Is it not 
likely that this ethical proposition is something Aristotle accepted precisely because he 
too shared the general Greek ideology of slavery, in consequence of the same causes as 
operated on Greeks in general? Why should he have been exempt from their influence? If 
he was not, then we should interpret the theory of natural slavery from which he deduces 
his ethical proposition not as the fundamental reason he has for holding the proposition 
(his acceptance of the ideology is what really causes him to hold it), but as an attempt to 
justify a belief to which he is already committed and had probably unconsciously 
absorbed in earliest boyhood. No doubt some elements in the justification articulate ideas 
other Greeks would readily have shared (e.g. the notion of the psychological inferiority of 
the natural slave), while others (e.g. the more general notion that all complex systems 
exhibit hierarchy, 1254 a24 ff.) are more special to Aristotle although not, of course, 
lacking in attraction. The key point, however, is that, while Aristotle derives his ethical 
justification of slavery as natural from these ideas, it is not they that explain his belief in 
the tightness of slavery but a more deep-seated acceptance of the popular ideology of 
slavery. 

What might Aristotle have said in response to this diagnosis? One fundamental claim 
one would expect him to have wanted to make is that he is a philosopher and as such 
committed to examining by reason any question proposed for discussion. The assumption 
underlying such a response is that reason is a powerful source of insight—whether by 
virtue of its methods or of its scope—independent of common belief and ready to be 
critical of it. It is an assumption which itself gained the status of a communis opinio in 
Greek philosophical tradition from Heraclitus and Parmenides to Plato. 

But if Aristotle shared it, he did so in such a deliberately qualified sense that it may 
well be doubted whether reason, as he envisages and employs it, can act as a significant 
counterweight to popular prejudice. The grounds for doubt are supplied by his famous 
endoxic method:’’ the method has an elective affinity for ideology. 

This thesis can be argued in a more or in a less straightforward version. The plainer 
version takes the endoxic method to embody the view (at least so far as ethics and politics 
are concerned) that common sense is what ultimately carries authority: reason can correct 
and refine it but never displace it or depart from it dramatically. It is at any rate very 
natural to read the celebrated statement of the endoxic method at EN VII. 1, 1145 b2—7 in 
this way: 
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We must, as in the other cases, set the things that seem to be the case 
before us and, after first discussing the difficulties, go on to prove, if 
possible, the truth of all the reputable opinions about these affections [sc. 
continence, incontinence, etc.] or, failing this, of the greater number and 
the most authoritative, for if we both resolve the difficulties and leave the 
reputable opinions undisturbed, we shall have proved the case sufficiently. 


Reputable opinions do not only constitute the starting-points and destination of inquiry. 
They guide it, as possessing an independent authority which it is the business of reason to 
confirm (if it can: we are in the realm of the ‘for the most part’; not all reputable opinions 
are authoritative, but that fact does not undermine the authority of those that are). Of 
course, Aristotle does not say here that the reputable opinions we should be attending to 
are mostly common or popular opinions (rather than those of the cognoscenti). But in 
ethics and politics common opinions are what he usually has in mind. He is sometimes 
prepared to argue that common opinions carry weight because they rest on experience— 
on what over a long period of time has been found to work (cf. Pol. II.5, 1264 al—S, Div. 
Somn. 1, 462 b14—16), as one would expect of a philosopher who lays such stress on the 
importance of experience in practical judgement. In fact the beliefs of the majority on 
matters of ethics and politics all too often constitute ideologies. 

In recent years this interpretation of the endoxic method as an elaboration of common 
sense—at best conservative and at worst parochial—has been called in question by 
scholars. Barnes has pointed out that ‘there are remarkably few propositions which 
Aristotle cannot, in one way or another, include among the initial phainomena be 
considered’. And he suggests that ‘the process of “purification”, generously construed, 
will allow him still greater scope in assembling’ the most authoritative ones. He 
concludes: ‘The method is not formally vacuous; but it has, in the last analysis, very little 
content.’ Similarly Martha Nussbaum writes: 


The method does not make discoveries, radical departures, or sharp 
changes of position impossible, either in science or in ethics. What it does 
do is to explain to us how any radical or new view must commend itself to 
our attention: by giving evidence of its superior ability to integrate and 
organise features of our lived experience of the world.”! 


I am not persuaded by these revisionist accounts of the method. Barnes may be right that 
Aristotle’s formulations of it are potentially elastic; and there are undoubtedly some texts 
where reason or argument is put firmly in the driving seat and the phainomena relegated 
to provide supporting evidence and examples (so notably at EE 1.6, 1216 b26—8). But at 
least when he wrote EN VII.1, 1145 b2-7 Aristotle must have wanted to accord more 
weight to common opinion than that. 

Whether the endoxic method is conservative or merely elastic it can offer little 
resistance to popular ideology. Either way it fails to provide adequate stimulus to 
question whether what we take to be ‘our lived experience of the world’ (e.g. ‘our’ 
perception of slaves as inferior) is really experience, and even if it is, whether that 
experience might not be a function of social circumstances which could and conceivably 
should be different from what they are. The contrast with Plato is striking. Plato expects 
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common beliefs and perceptions to be confused and erroneous, and claims a secure 
critical perspective from which to exhibit their deficiencies. The proof of the pudding is 
in the eating. In physics it is Plato who guesses that the elements require a mathematical 
analysis and are quite other than what appears. In politics, likewise, Plato is the thinker 
who takes a radical view of the polis, from the abolition of the family and the role of 
women to the education of rulers. Aristotle in these as in so many spheres sticks closer to 
the phainomena—as everyone would acknowledge. Is this not because the endoxic 
method is either conservative or anodyne? To be sure, the method accords reason a 
critical role. But Aristotle’s discussions of the method leave that critical function 
theoretically underdescribed and indeed undernourished, so to speak. Is it any surprise 
that in practice its radical potential (which on a conservative interpretation of the method 
is in principle more limited in any case than Nussbaum would like) goes largely 
unrealised? 

The endoxic method, then, leaves its practitioners all too prone to succumb to popular 
ideology. 

This truth, however, does nothing to support the view that Aristotle’s theory of slavery 
is ideology. As Victor Goldschmidt pointed out in an important article, Aristotle does not 
follow the canonical method of endoxa in his treatment of slavery.” In Book I of the 
Politics Aristotle (1) announces at the outset that he will pursue what is quite evidently an 
entirely different method: a method of analysis (I.1, 1252 al7—23); (2) follows this 
method in his discussions both of slavery and of household management;”* (3) points out 
from time to time that he is following it (1.3, 1253 bl-8; 8, 1256 al—3; cf. 5, 1254 a20 
ff).”* Most of the opinions of others on these topics that he cites in the course of the book 
he rejects as erroneous.” For example, he refers dismissively to other views on slavery as 
ideas ‘that are nowadays supposed true’ (1.3, 1253 b17-18). It is not in the least 
surprising that he shows no sign of using them as authoritative guides for investigation 
(which is what on the conservative reading of the endoxic method endoxa are supposed to 
be). All he attempts to do in this connection is to demonstrate with respect to some (not 
all) of the opinions he mentions that, with suitable reinterpretation, they can be 
harmonised with the account of the matter already established by the method of analysis. 
I suppose that, on an elastic understanding of the endoxic method, this demonstration 
might count as an application of the method. But the key thing to notice is that it is not 
the method which guides Aristotle’s inquiry in Book I, but a confirmatory supplement to 
it. Aristotle himself was surely clear about the division of labour here, which is the same 
as in EN I, where at 8, 1098 b9—11 he bids us consider the question before us ‘in the light 
not only of our conclusion and of the premises of the argument, but also of the things that 
are said about it’.”° 

Is the method of analysis any more resistant to ideology than the endoxic method? 
Potentially so, inasmuch as it involves an immediate appeal to reason (1.5, 1254 a20) and 
to first principles. And if the moral climate in which Aristotle grew up was 
unquestioningly complacent about slavery, his approach to the issue in the Politics shows 
him well aware that other thinkers rejected it as unnatural and unjust (this view is one of 
the ideas ‘that are nowadays supposed true’: I.3, 1253 b20-3). There is clearly a sense in 
which he treats the question of the morality of slavery as an open one, to be settled by 
philosophy.”’ Was he self-deceived or insincere in taking this line? The answer to that 
must largely depend on how powerful a piece of philosophical analysis Aristotle’s is: the 
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better it is, the more reason there will be to judge that it is philosophy, not the unavowed 
but deep-seated assumptions of his boyhood, which brings him to a belief in natural 
slavery. So it is time now to begin consideration of the more substantive arguments for 
the charge that the theory is ideology, not real philosophy. 


III. Nature and the projection of class interest 


We have learned to expect that ethical and political theories which appeal for their 
premisses to human nature will have created ‘nature’ in the image of some contingent, 
historically situated and conditioned view of man. More particularly, the substitution of 
nature for history was diagnosed by Marx as a specially characteristic device of ideology: 


The ideologist ‘justifies’ the capitalist society on the ground that it alone 
is in harmony with human nature. He justifies hard work and attacks the 
demand for a relaxed social existence on the ground that scarcity is a 
natural human predicament. He explains overpopulation as an ‘inherent’ 
tendency in man, and turns ‘a social law into a law of nature’. He presents 
conflicts between individuals and groups as inherent in human nature and 
indeed in nature itself. He presents the socially created differences 
between men and women as natural, and argues that it is natural for 
women to be confined to homes or to less demanding jobs. He presents 
the historically created intellectual, moral and other inequalities between 
men as part of their ‘natural endowment’, and turns ‘the consequences of 
society into the consequences of nature’. He argues that it is natural for 
social institutions to be hierarchically organised, for the intellectual skills 
to be better rewarded than the manual, and so on. As Marx frequently puts 
it, the ideologist ‘eternalises’ or ‘deifies’ a given social practice or order, 
and eliminates history.” 


Perhaps it seems prima facie unlikely that a great philosopher such as Aristotle could 
have fallen unwarily into the trap of simply assuming that what looks right or wrong must 
be natural or unnatural. Has any philosopher thought more or harder about nature? But 
Book I of the Politics not only develops the theory of natural slavery, but takes for 
granted the naturalness of the subordination of women, and goes on to argue the 
unaturalness of trade as a means of acquisition (in contrast to agriculture, hunting and 
direct exchange): all within the framework of a conception of the household, and of the 
polis itself, as natural.”” The longer the book goes on, the more insistent is the reader’s 
suspicion that what Aristotle is really elaborating is the ideology of (or an ideology for) 
the affluent, slave-owning man of substance whom he sees as the ideal citizen of the 
polis. The claim that slavery is not only natural but beneficial to the slave only reinforces 
the diagnosis of false consciousness at work. The view that what is in the interest of a 
dominant class is in the interests of all is a notion even more highly characteristic of 
ideologies than the appeal to nature. 

The complaint is that in Pol. I Aristotle projects a particular actual form of society into 
a general norm. It is a complaint hard to evaluate. On the one hand, it is an attractive 
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suggestion that the theory of slavery comes into proper perspective when we look at its 
context in Pol. I, and see it as just one item in a highly specific recipe for the good life for 
actual Greek ‘gentlemen’. If you were an Athenian citizen of means, who regarded trade 
as a matter properly left in the hands of aliens (evidently the standard view),*° and 
considered the management of your own household your responsibility (not your wife’s, 
as was often assumed in the fifth century),*’ then Pol. I would indeed give you a 
theoretical justification of what you already believed right and advantageous— but a 
justification which from our vantage-point quite lacks the authority Aristotle’s appeal to 
nature seems designed to lend it. On the other hand, Aristotle is obviously attempting an 
intellectual project of universal validity. Its focus is man in general as social, autonomous 
agent, organising himself and those in his society who cannot organise themselves to 
secure what is needed by them all for the good life. The ideal Aristotle has in view is not 
far removed in general character from Marx’s own vision of the society we will enjoy 
when man realises his potential for self-determined action and so for happiness.” Nor is 
there anything necessarily ideological in thought about what human nature is capable of, 
or in the concern to secure a harmony of the interests of organiser and organised. 

In short, we can come at Aristotle’s views on slaves, women and trade from two 
directions: from contemporary Greek reality or from his own moral philosophy. If we 
adopt the first approach, an ideological explanation of these views seems well-nigh 
inevitable. But the second approach allows more scope for argument, and in particular it 
leaves open the possibility that we need a different story for what Aristotle says about 
slaves from what he says about women. False consciousness may have eaten its way 
unevenly into his thinking on these questions. 

The key assumption Aristotle makes is that the grip of women and slaves on practical 
reason is such that they need to have their lives organised by others. He devotes very 
little energy to arguing this in the case of women. He takes it simply for a fact. And he is 
mistaken. The obvious reason for this male mistake is an inference from the pliableness 
of many women reinforced by contemporary social forms: a classic instance of false 
consciousness. 

The treatment of slavery is quite different. It occupies the best part of five chapters of 
Pol. I. As we have seen, Aristotle begins by acknowledging that it is a controversial 
subject. And instead of accepting from the outset any ‘facts’ about slaves, he so far 
reverses his normal procedure in scientific inquiry as to discuss first the question: ‘What 
is a slave?’ before addressing the issue of whether there are any slaves properly so 
called.*? When he does address it, he works out his answer on the basis of very general 
considerations about the nature of animals in general and humans in particular. The 
kernel of his answer—that there are some people better off being ruled than ruling—is a 
not unreasonable thesis. Above all, at no stage in the central argument of Pol. I. 4-7 is 
any use made of an assumption that most of those who in contemporary Greece were 
enslaved are natural slaves (indeed, the implication of 1.6 is that some were unjustly 
enslaved—those who were slaves only in consequence of the fortunes and conventions of 
war). Rather the reverse: Aristotle’s theory of natural slavery is at least potentially a 
critical theory. A slave-owner who pondered it seriously would have to ask himself: ‘Is 
my slave really a natural slave? Or is he too shrewd and purposeful?’ 
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IV. Anomaly and inconsistency 


Aristotle’s theory of natural slavery is presented as an outwork of his general philosophy 
of man; it establishes a criterion of who is or is not suited to slavery against which actual 
cases of enslavement could be judged just or unjust; it is therefore not plausibly explained 
as ideology. So ran the argument of the previous paragraph. But it can be objected that 
the theory is in fact inconsistent with Aristotle’s general account of man, and constitutes 
an anomaly within his system. If so, it may then be a sign of false consciousness at work 
that he advances a positive account of slavery at all. 

The very idea that there could be natural slaves might be thought to conflict with a 
belief firmly rooted in Aristotle’s general philosophy, viz. that man is an infima species 
with his own distinctive essence. His natural philosophy recognises no such species or 
sub-species as ‘ensouled tool’. The conflict comes close to the surface when Aristotle 
discusses the question whether a master can enjoy friendship with a slave: insofar as he is 
a slave, no—for he is merely an ensouled tool; insofar as he is a man, yes—for he can 
partake in law and contract, and so justice, and so friendship (EN VUI.11, 1161 b-8). 
Aristotle’s predilection for answering questions ‘yes and no’ is often attractive, and he is 
often illuminating when he reflects on the different descriptions under which we identify 
one and the same item. Here the illumination is apparent enough, but the bland ‘yes and 
no’ extremely uncomfortable. On Aristotle’s own finding, ‘slave’ and ‘man’ must be 
incompatible designations, for the consequences of applying them to one and the same 
individual are contradictory. The air of compromise is quite bogus.** 

Consider also the thesis that slavery is beneficial to the natural slave. Aristotle 
believes that slaves resemble women and children in being incapable of running their 
own or other people’s lives: ‘the slave simply does not possess the faculty of deliberation 
[he perceives reason but does not have it]; the female has it, but in her it lacks authority; 
the child has it, but undeveloped’ (Pol. 1.13, 1260 al2—14; cf. 5, 1254 b22—23). Like 
women and children, therefore, they need for their own safety to be ruled. For women 
leadership suffices, but what is right for children is a paternal rule (analogous to that of a 
monarch). The crucial feature of paternal rule is that its primary concern is the good of 
the ruled, not as with slavery the ruler’s. Why is not paternalism equally the right way to 
treat the childlike who satisfy Aristotle’s description of natural slaves? Is not their 
psychological condition so similar to children’s as to make this the inescapable 
conclusion, and certainly the one most in their interests? Aristotle notoriously takes a 
different line. Exploitation, not paternalism, is the order of the day. The childlike are just 
bodies, sentient tools; they will find more fulfilment in being used—in living out their 
function than otherwise. Once again the premiss that some people are mere ensouled 
tools appears to conflict with more widely based tenets of Aristotle’s philosophy, in this 
case his human psychology as adumbrated in Book I of the Politics itself. Once again this 
premiss is what he requires to sustain a major doctrine about slavery, viz. that it is in the 
slave’s interest.*° 

The use of the word ‘childlike’ to designate those suited for slavery may appear to 
conceal an inconsistency of a different kind: one internal to the actual notion of the 
natural slave. There is much in Aristotle’s account of slaves which suggests that they are 
feeble-minded and brutish. They do not have reason but merely perceive it (1.5, 1254 
b22-3); they are cut out primarily for physical labour, and indeed for the same sort of 
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work as domesticated animals do (1254 b12-34). It is in virtue of just such features that 
their enslavement is held to be justifiable (cf. e.g. 1.2, 1252 a30—-4). But while this is the 
picture which emerges from the main argument in I.5 (with 1.2), other comments made 
by Aristotle later in Pol, I point in another direction. I.7, which argues that masters are 
not masters in virtue of their possession of a relevant science, concedes that there are 
forms of knowledge appropriate both to masters and to slaves. Slaves can be taught their 
everyday duties of service, and (1255 b25-30): 


This kind of instruction might well be extended to cookery and the rest of 
those kinds of service. For the tasks of the various slaves differ, some 
bringing more in the way of esteem, others being more in the nature of 
necessities. As the proverb has it: ‘slave before slave, master before 
master”. 


1.3 adds that they require a form of virtue to withstand temptations which might impede 
performance of their jobs (1260 a33-6), and consequently need not merely instructions 
but advice or encouragement (more so than children) -and must not therefore be denied 
reason (1260 b5—7). Slaves such as these sound not in the least feeble-minded, but like 
the naturally slavish Asians (III.14, 1285 al6—22) who are said to be well-equipped for 
thinking and the skills (what they lack is spirit: VI.7,1327 b27-9). It is hard to see why 
on the premisses of I.5 they qualify as natural slaves at all. 

How has Aristotle got himself into this difficulty? It is tempting to answer: because 
the ideological roots of his theory could not be concealed for long. In its initial 
presentation the theory may legitimate only very selective enslavement—of the feeble- 
minded. But the fact that Aristotle so soon slips in intelligent slaves who practise crafts, 
not just necessary physical tasks, shows that its real motivation was to justify the actual 
institution of slavery as he knew it. This hypothesis also suggests an explanation of the 
anomalous presence of the theory within his system: it is developed because class interest 
dictates that there should be slaves, not because it fits well with Aristotle’s philosophy. 

Yet appeal to ideology is not the only reasonable or intellectually respectable way of 
coping with anomaly and inconsistency. These are phenomena not unknown elsewhere in 
the writings of great philosophers. And there is at least one other commonly employed 
strategy for dealing with them: the exercise of interpretative charity. Perhaps that is what 
we should try in the present case, and hope to show either that these inconsistencies are a 
sign of a fruitful tension within Aristotle’s thought or that carefully considered they turn 
out not to be inconsistencies after all. 

Let us take first the alleged inconsistency in Aristotle’s treatment of the all-important 
issue of the psychology of the natural slave. There is a difficulty in supposing that 
Aristotle insincerely or self-deludingly forgets later in Book I an earlier characterisation 
of natural slaves as essentially feeble-minded. The faculty in which they are from the 
outset declared deficient is deliberation or practical reason: the ability ‘to look ahead in 
thought’ (1.2, 1252 a31—2). This—the power of deliberation—is once more denied them 
in 1.13 (1260 al2). Hence their suitability for slavery: they need someone else to 
deliberate on their behalf if they are to survive (so e.g. 1.2, 1252 a30-1). It is because they 
can follow deliberative reasoning in others (1.5, 1254 b22) that they are accorded reason 
at the end of I.13 (1260 b5-6); which does not conflict with its denial to them at 5, 1254 
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b23—for they cannot deliberate themselves. Now this deliberative incapacity is not for 
Aristotle incompatible with the intelligent exercise of skills like cookery (1.7, 1255 b26) 
or shoemaking (I.13, 1260 b2): children too acquire such skills without thereby achieving 
the consistency of purpose and the breadth of reflection needed to look after themselves 
properly; and it is the comparison with children that Aristotle dwells on most in I.13. It 
would be at odds with the doctrine that slaves cannot deliberate to suggest that they might 
exercise the architectonic skills of farm-managers or bankers. But Aristotle does not 
suggest any such thing. 

In 1.2 and 5 he certainly gives the impression that brute physical strength and 
deliberative incapacity are two sides of a single coin, and together supply the rationale of 
the slave’s symbiotic relation with his master. This emphasis on the physical is best seen 
as expository exaggeration, not unlike the stress put upon habituation of the passions in 
the initial account of moral virtue in EN II, where in order to distance himself from the 
Socratic identification of virtue with knowledge Aristotle notoriously underplays the role 
he himself assigns to rational judgement. Maybe the childlike adults of Pol. I are usually 
physically robust, but Aristotle himself observes that this is often not the case (1.5, 1254 
b32-1255 al). We should allow him a similar ‘for the most part’ with regard to the 
necessary tasks they are fitted to perform: some may be capable of more that the bare 
essentials, without significantly altering the general Calibanesque picture, and without 
moving into the ranks of those who can deliberate. 

Aristotle’s conception of the psychology of the childlike adult may therefore be seen 
as a reasonably coherent one, accommodating the possibility of the intelligent exercise of 
a range of skills. Is the further claim that this psychology equips him to be a living tool 
similarly defensible within the context of Aristotle’s general philosophy of man against 
the objections we raised? In I.13 Aristotle himself formulates an aporia which bears 
directly on the problem. Does the slave have a virtue (e.g. any of the moral virtues) of 
greater worth than excellence in service? If yes, how will slaves differ from the free? If 
no, that is odd (atopon—‘anomalous’, says the Penguin translation), for they are men and 
share in reason (1259 b21-8). 

The resolution Aristotle offers (1260 al4—24; 1260 a33-6) in effect denies the 
assumption which the aporia comes close to enunciating, viz. that the categories of living 
tool and human being are incompatible. The excellence of a slave is certainly the fine 
service of a living tool. But such service will require the exercise of the moral virtues 
only humans can possess: courage, temperance and the rest. For without a little of them 
the slave may fail in his function. He does not need (for example) the administrative 
courage of a general or statesman, but ‘subordinate courage’ (hupéretiké areté) to cope 
with the dangers of the job.*° 

So ‘living tool’ is not the name for a distinct species (or pseudo-species) of animal. It 
is a way of describing a perfectly recognisable sort of human being, so as to pick out 
what Aristotle regards as the distinguishing mode of activity appropriate to their 
childlike, but often physically robust, condition. 

We might still believe that the correct way to treat such persons is paternalism, not 
exploitation. It is not clear that we would be right. At any rate Aristotle supplies some 
materials for an argument to the contrary. The crucial difference, he might say, between a 
child and a natural slave is that the child can and normally will acquire strategic purposes 
of his own (even if at present his capacity for deliberation is very undeveloped), but the 
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natural slave never can. This difference may reasonably suggest a difference in rule. We 
should treat children in such a way as to encourage their development as independent 
agents. The childlike are best off if prescribed a sensible programme of short-term 
activities which serve our own purposes (as it might be, cooking the lunch, then hoeing 
the turnips, and then sweeping the yard), since they will never be in a position to 
construct a programme (or at any rate a satisfying sequence of programmes) of their own. 
That way they will share in our life and so have some participation in a full human life, 
with the possibility of friendship of a sort (1.6, 1255 b12—15)°’ and the attainment of a 
kind of excellence (1.13). The only obvious alternative is a passive existence punctuated 
by desultory activity with no particular purposes at all, as is the fate of many of those we 
commit to paternalistic institutions (not noted for the liberalism of their regimes) in 
contemporary civilised societies. 

But it is one thing to argue that the doctrine of living tools is a defensible piece of 
Aristotelian philosophy.*® It is quite another to understand why Aristotle should have 
wanted to advance it at all. Until we have a philosophical explanation of that, it will 
remain very natural to continue to suspect ideological motivation. 


V. Slavery and the argument of the Politics 


Why does Aristotle include a discussion of slavery in the Politics in the first place? This 
question is harder to answer than one might expect. For example, it is tempting to 
suppose that Aristotle’s main object in Book I is to establish that the polis is a natural 
community; that in order to show this he argues that political life is the fulfilment of a 
desire for self-sufficiency which finds its first expression in the less developed but no less 
natural community of the household; and that the need to show that the household is a 
natural community is what leads him to present at some length a vigorous case for the 
naturalness of one of its two fundamental component relationships—slavery. (It is then 
something of a puzzle why he does not supply more argument for the naturalness of 
matriage, the other basic element in the household, especially given the attack on it in the 
Republic.)*? But although Aristotle does not always make the strategy and organisation of 
the argument of Book I as explicit as he might have done, it seems probable that his main 
preoccupation is not the naturalness of the polis and its constituent associations—which 
is a topic barely mentioned in subsequent parts of the treatise. The issue which appears to 
dominate his mind right through the book is the question: how many forms of rule 
(arché) are there? And the urge to reply: ‘not just one but several’ is the mainspring of 
the argument.”” 

This problem about rule is raised right at the beginning of Book I, in ch.1 (1252 a7— 
16): 


It is an error to suppose, as some do, that the roles of a political leader, of 
a king, of a householder and of a master of slaves are the same, on the 
ground that they differ not in kind but only in the numbers they rule. For 
example, they think someone who rules a few is a master, someone who 
rules more, a householder, and someone who rules still more a political 
leader or a king, as if there were no difference between a large household 
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and a small polis. As to the difference between a political leader and a 
king, they suppose that when someone is in personal control, he is a king, 
but when he takes his turn at ruling and being ruled according to the 
principles of the science they have been specifying, he is a political leader. 
But these views are false.*! 


The author of the error is not named, but Aristotle’s immediate target is clearly a passage 
in Plato’s Politicus (258 E ff.) which asserts the identities Aristotle denies. What lies 
behind Plato’s thesis is the idea that ruling is essentially a form of knowledge or science 
(epistémé), and he takes the characteristic Socratic and Platonic view that whether you 
rule as a king or as a politician, it is one and the same science that you should practise: so 
despite obvious differences of scale (house vs. city) or constitutional system (monarchy 
vs. a political form of government) it is one and the same man—the expert in ruling— 
who is in every case the proper person to exercise rule. Aristotle does not make it clear in 
I.1 what he most objects to in Plato’s account, although later in the book (1.3, 1253 b18 
ff.; 7,1255 b20 ff.) he is contemptuous of the idea that being a master is essentially a 
matter of science at all—it rather consists in a superiority of powers (and pre-eminence in 
excellence or virtue, incidentally, is probably what he would say was the key feature 
which distinguishes or should distinguish a king from a politician). He does suggest 
immediately, however, that the inadequacy of Plato’s position follows (gar: 1252 a9) 
from the initial characterisation of the polis as the most important kind of community, 
which encompasses all others. The fact of its inadequacy, he goes on (1252 al7—23), will 
become plain if one analyses the polis into its elements. Then we shall see why the roles 
he has introduced into the discussion differ from each other, and perhaps achieve some 
expert understanding with respect to each of them. The job of analysis is duly undertaken 
in ch. 2, where Aristotle develops his argument for natural growth of the polis from the 
household. 

That argument, therefore, is launched with a view to refuting Plato’s unitarian 
conception of rule. How it accomplishes this purpose is not spelled out by Aristotle. But 
the moral does not need much teasing out. The rule of a master is a. primitive form of 
tule, as kingship is the primitive form of government in a state, and it is to be contrasted 
with what is appropriate to the perfected community of the polis; the rule of a master is 
concerned only with subsistence, politics with the good life. These differences do not in 
themselves formally disprove Plato’s identity thesis. Aristotle must suppose that they are 
so massive as to make it very implausible. 

When he turns to give extended treatment to slavery, he stresses his interest in it as a 
system of? necessary use’ or ‘essential service’, and also the need to achieve a better 
understanding of it than is supplied by the Platonic identity thesis (1.3, 1253 b14—20). In 
1.5, his argument that there is such a thing as natural slavery, he first claims that there is 
in animals something (the soul) whose nature is to rule and something (the body) whose 
nature is to be ruled (1254 a28—36). From this he moves straight to the proposition that 
we can see already in animals the rule of a master and political rule—and see that they 
are different: the soul is master of the body, but reason exercises political or kingly rule 
over desire (1254 b2-6). Again, after he has completed his statement of the theory of 
natural slavery and discussed alternative views, he proposes that it is now evident that the 
rule of master and political rule are not the same. The one is exercised as a monarchy (cf. 
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1.2, 1252 b19—24) over natural slaves, the other is government of those naturally free and 
equal (1.7, 1255 b16—20). Nor is the rule of a master a matter of science (contrast political 
rule (EN 1.2; X.9)): someone is a master in virtue of being a person of a certain sort, not 
because he has a certain kind of skill (Pol. 1.7, 1255 b20 ff.). The digression on 
acquisition then intervenes. On his return to discussion of the proper functions of 
household management in 1.12 and 13 it is once again the difference between forms of 
tule which engrosses Aristotle. In particular, I.13 is a sustained exploration of the sorts of 
moral excellence that are within the reach of those whose nature it is to be ruled in 
accordance with one or other of the different forms of rule identified in the examination 
of the household. 

In 1.12 Aristotle begins by reminding us of the three ‘parts’ of the household: master 
and slave, husband and wife, father and children (cf. 1.3, 1253 b4—-12). The job of 
household management is to exercise the different sorts of rule appropriate to each of 
these different relationships—it is not just a matter of directing the slaves: the 
householder has to rule free persons, his wife and children, as well (1259 a37-40). The 
rest of the chapter is devoted to substantiating the thesis that rule over a wife is different 
from rule over children. In the one case (wives) the political analogy is political rule, in 
the other (children) it is kingship, for wives need leadership like one’s peers, whereas 
children are junior and not yet fully developed (1259 a40—b4). What one might have 
expected, given the claim of 1.2 that the polis grows naturally from the household, is 
some attempt to exploit the political analogy in service of that claim, particularly since 
elsewhere Aristotle makes a great deal of the parallels in the structure of authority in the 
household and in the polls. Both Ethics take the same line (EE VII.9, 1241 b27 ff; cf. EN 
VII. 10, 1160 B23-1161 a9): 


All forms of constitution exist together in the household, both the correct 
forms and the deviations (for the same thing is found in constitutions as in 
the case of musical modes)—paternal authority being royal, the 
relationship of man and wife aristocratic, that of brothers a republic, while 
the deviation-forms of these are tyranny, oligarchy and democracy; and 
there are therefore as many varieties of justice.” 


And both suggest that the household already contains the blueprint or even the seeds of 
political forms of organisation: ‘resemblances to these—indeed, a sort of pattern of 
them—can also be found in households’ (EN VIII.10, 1160 b23); ‘hence in the household 
are first found the origins and springs of... political organisation’ (FE VII. 10, 1242 a40). 
This style of thought would have well suited the argument of 1.2. 

The dissimilarity of the master-slave relation from other forms of rule, then, and 
especially from political rule, is the focus of Book I in general and of the treatment of 
slavery in particular. Aristotle introduces discussion of the master—slave relation at a 
number of later places in the Politics. His interest in doing so is once again to distinguish 
political rule from the rule of the master. Thus in II.4 he argues that political rule is 
something one learns by being ruled (like military command), whereas the master does 
not need to learn the ‘necessities’ which are the job of the slave, only how to make use of 
them (1277 a25—b13; cf. 1.7, 1255 b20-35). III.6 holds that the rule of a natural master is 
essentially concerned with the interest of the ruler, only accidentally with that of the 
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ruled, whereas in politics, like household management, rule is exercised either for the 
good of those ruled or for the common interest (1278 b32-1279 a21; cf. VIL. 14, 1333 
a3—11). Aristotle indicates that the distinction is one he has frequently made in the 
exdterikoi logoi: it is not only the Politics that weaves slavery into this pattern of 
thinking. 

Perhaps the most interesting of all the subsequent appearances of the theme occurs in 
VII.2 and 3, where it plays a part in the discussion of the relative claims of the active or 
political life and a private and inactive life. The passage needs to be read in its entirety. 
Suffice to say that Aristotle is particularly anxious to expose a premiss which he thinks is 
shared both by those who reject the political life, even though they have a concern for 
virtue, and by many who admire it, precisely because they have no qualms about 
committing injustice. Their common mistake is to suppose as ‘the many’ do (VII.2, 1324 
b32) that the rule of a master (or in this context despotism) and political rule are one and 
the same thing, or that all rule is the rule of masters (2, 1325 a27 f.). This is what leads 
the virtuous to stay out of politics: from their false premiss they infer (and would be right 
to infer) the false conclusion that political life is no life for a free man—for there is 
nothing impressive in using other people as slaves. It is equally what attracts many 
people to politics: they have no compunction about dominating (or trying to dominate) 
neighbouring states contrary to justice, and indeed think domination over others is what 
brings happiness (VII.3, 1325 al6—27; 2, 1324 bl1—22). 

Aristotle presents this immoral attitude as a popular one (VII.2, 1324 b32 ff.), and of 
course we are put in mind of Callicles and Thrasymachus and of what Glaucon and 
Adeimantus represent as the common view of justice; or again of the Athenians’ line of 
argument in the Melian dialogue. Aristotle himself associates it with ‘all the nations that 
have the power to aggrandise themselves’—the Scyths, the Persians, the Thracians, the 
Celts (1324 b9-12)- and above all with the Spartans (1324 b5—9), whose whole system 
of government is geared to war and conquest, and who do not realise that rule over free 
men is nobler than despotism and more connected with virtue (VII. 14, 1333 b5—35). Its 
popularity is no doubt one reason why he is so concerned to undermine the equation of 
domination and political rule which underlies it. Perhaps it also does something to 
explain why he gives the attack on Plato’s unity thesis such a fundamental strategic role 
in Book I. Plato’s view of all rule as essentially a single form of knowledge does not 
necessarily entail immoralist consequences. But its obliteration of crucial distinctions is 
dangerous, for it is just such apaideusia that Realpolitik will exploit with a vengeance. 


VI. Concluding unscientific postscript 


Except in the context of his preoccupation with the different forms of rule, Aristotle 
betrays only a very occasional passing interest in slavery in the Politics. It is therefore 
reasonable to expect that this preoccupation will supply us with a vantage-point from 
which to see in proper perspective the problematical features of his theory. 

There have to be distinct forms of rule, according to Aristotle, because there is a great 
variety of deliberative capacities among humans. This makes an equivalent variety 
appropriate in the kinds of rule exercised over them. Aristotle thus avoids having to lay 
down by fiat his prize thesis that political rule is quite different from despotism and that 
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the one is the right system for a properly thriving human society, the other illegitimate. 
His distinctions are to be objectively grounded in the nature of things—or rather, of 
human beings. We modern liberals might have hoped that within this general intellectual 
framework he would have concluded: some forms of rule are natural, but slavery is 
unnatural. What he is working with, however, is not a bare division (natural—unnatural), 
but the richer concept of natural hierarchy. In a hierarchical scheme it was no doubt very 
tempting to make slavery not something unnatural but the extreme case in a range of 
cases of natural rule. Certainly it was reasonable to try to identify a specific form of rule 
appropriate to the childlike.** 

Does Aristotle’s postulation of a natural basis for the difference between slavery and 
political rule require him to take any stand on contemporary slavery? Does he need to ask 
whether the slaves in the society of his day were natural slaves? Clearly not. And, of 
course, he does not ask the question. The most economical explanation of the fact that he 
does not is precisely that it is not a question immediately pertinent to his argument about 
forms of rule: his concern is with the essential character of the master-slave relation, not 
with slavery as it actually was in fourth-century Greece.“ 

Unfortunately that is not all that can and should be said about Aristotle’s view of 
contemporary slavery. While his argument does not require him to take a stand on slavery 
as it actually was in his day, there are points at which he gratuitously expresses or betrays 
an unargued attitude towards it. The evidence is pretty straightforward. Most Athenian 
slaves (so the historians tell us) were ‘barbarians’. And Aristotle seems pretty much 
wedded to the racist idea that barbarians (otherwise Asians) are naturally slavish (1.2, 
1252 b7-9; III. 14, 1285 al6—22; VI.7, 1327 b27-9), despite having some fun at the 
expense of double-thinking Greeks who justify enslavement of foreigners by insisting 
that, although some of them may be well-born, they are so ‘only at home’ (1.6, 1255 a32 
ff.). There is no avoiding the conclusion that more or less unthinkingly Aristotle accepted 
that most slaves in his own society were natural slaves. No doubt his assumption is to be 
explained in ideological terms, as due ultimately to the bias we might expect in a slave- 
owning culture which looks outside its own borders and ethnic identity for its supply of 
slaves.*° 

This is a nasty case of false consciousness. But it does not infect Aristotle’s theory of 
slavery itself. In working out his theory he does not make the supposition that he is 
describing contemporary slavery or even that what he is saying is applicable to it. The 
theory does not explicitly or otherwise pretend to be a theory directly or indirectly 
concerned with contemporary slavery. The false consciousness gets to work when 
Aristotle stops theorising. 

There is a sort of insulation of theory from reality in Pol. I. Aristotle surprisingly does 
not consider it part of his job as theorist of slavery to comment on existing practice. So 
when he does allow himself the luxury of an opinion, unsurprisingly it turns out to be 
uncritical. We have here the same kind of disjunction between thought and practice as is 
evident in Aristotle’s will, which provides that some of his slaves be given their freedom 
(Diogenes Laertius V.14—-15). It would be unconvincing to suppose that these were 
natural slaves. Aristotle simply failed to allow his theory of ownership to exert any 
pressure on his own practice while he lived.*° 
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These are human enough failings. They constitute a form of false consciousness 
distinct from those identified by Geuss: a sin of omission rather than commission, and a 
familiar version of trahison des clercs.” 


APPENDIX 1: THE ARGUMENT OF POL. 1.6 


In 1.3, 1253 b20-3 Aristotle gives a brief indication of a view of slavery which is the very 
opposite of his own: 


Others say that it is contrary to nature to rule as master over slave, 
because the distinction between slave and free is one of convention only, 
and in nature there is no difference, so that this form of rule is based on 
force and is therefore not just. 


He refers to this thesis in the same disparaging terms which he uses of the false Platonic 
doctrine he has just mentioned (to the effect that being a master is a sort of science, 1253 
b18—20): it is one of ‘the things that is nowadays supposed true’ (1253 b17—18). Does he 
subsequently discuss this conventionalist view of slavery? 

At the beginning of ch. 6 it certainly looks as though he is going to. Ch. 5 has ended 
with the words: ‘It is clear, then, that in some cases some are free by nature and others 
slaves: for whom slavery is both beneficial and just’ (1.5, 1254 b39-1255 a2). Ch. 6 
begins with what must surely be a reference to the conventionalist view: ‘But it is not 
difficult to see that those who say the opposite are in a way correct to do so’ (1255 a3-4). 
For the opposite view is presumably that no one is naturally free or slave, and slavery is 
accordingly unjust, which is precisely what the conventionalism of ch. 3 maintained. 

The next lines of ch. 6 (1255 a4—7) confirm that it is indeed the conventionalist 
position Aristotle has in mind. But they also make it clear that he is not going to concern 
himself with the position as it is conceived by its authors (i.e. by the philosophers 
referred to at I.3, 1253 b20-3): 


For to be in slavery and slave are said in two ways. For there is also 
someone who is a slave and in slavery by nomos. For the nomos is a sort 
of agreement in which people say that things conquered in war belong to 
the conquerors. 


The reference to nomos makes it impossible not to think of conventionalism. The 
diagnosis of two senses of ‘slave’, the implication that the slave by convention is only 
one sort of slave, and the restriction of conventional slavery to a category covering only 
those taken in war, are all signs that Aristotle has not the least intention of taking 
conventionalism seriously as a quite general account of what the basis of slavery is. In 
effect he is saying: 


Chapters 4 and 5 showed that conventionalism is false. But we can extract 
a useful point from it. Some of those called slaves are slaves only as a 
result of the conventions of war; and such persons are unjustly enslaved. 
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If there were any doubts about this interpretation, the last paragraph of the chapter should 
allay them (1.6, 1255 b4—15). Here Aristotle shifts the focus from what is just to what is 
beneficial (cf. 1255 a3), and concludes that where slavery is natural it is beneficial to 
both master and slave, but the opposite if it is based on convention and force. 

In the intervening passage (1255 a7—b4), which takes up most of the space and nearly 
all of Aristotle’s ingenuity in the chapter, we are given the actual arguments for the 
proposition that conventional slavery is unjust. Aristotle proceeds by attacking the 
contrary thesis, that it is just. But it takes him quite a while to get to the point (at 1255 
a21 fif.), because he is struck by what is evidently to him a much more interesting 
thought: that the premisses people are or would be prepared to appeal to in debating this 
issue betray a commitment to the idea that those superior in virtue should rule and be 
masters (1255 a20-l; 1255 a39-b1)—as being the natural thing (1255 a29-32; cf. 1255 
bl-4). 

The train of thought from 1255a 7-21 is particularly intricate, and interpretation is 
complicated by a textual issue. Aristotle begins by implying that the nomos making 
slaves of prisoners of war is taken by many to be something just, and then reports that 
many of those ‘versed in the laws’, on the other hand, reject it (or rather its claim to 
justice) as ‘unconstitutional’, so to speak. Their argument is that it would be a dreadful 
thing if all that was enough to make someone a slave (or in general a subject) were the 
application of superior force. The reasoning behind this is presumably that the general 
body of laws do not recognise seizure by force as a valid claim to ownership. 

There is a similar disagreement, says Aristotle, among philosophers: ‘the wise’. One 
might expect it to be a disagreement about conventional or legal slavery, but it is pretty 
clear that it is a more general dispute about whether ru/e based on force is just. (And from 
1255 al7—-19 we can identify the two parties to the dispute as Callicles and 
Thrasymachus.) The reason for the disagreement, we are told, is a shared premiss which 
provides an element of overlap between the arguments on the two sides: ‘force is not 
without virtue”—there is something admirable and excellent and profitable about it. Why 
does this premiss explain the existence of a debate on the question? Aristotle does not 
say. Presumably his thought is: if there were nothing admirable about force, then 
everybody would reject rule based on force as unjust; it is because there is thought to be 
something good about it that a dispute develops. 

Given that both sides agree that ‘force is not without virtue’, it must be something else 
that they disagree about. Aristotle identifies this as ‘only justice’. I think the context 
suggests that he means to imply ‘merely justice’: these thinkers have a high regard for 
force and its virtues—but do not care much about justice. At 1255 al7—19 it is explained 
that each derives from the shared premiss about force (dia touto) a different conclusion 
about justice. One party (Thrasymachus’: Rep. 1.348 C) considers justice to be nothing 
but stupidity,”* as standing in the way of exercising the virtue inherent in force, and 
therefore, no doubt, they would be willing to say that rule based on force alone is unjust 
(with the implication: who in their right mind will be troubled at that?). The other party 
(Callicles’: Gorgias 483 D) retains the positive evaluation associated with the word 
‘justice’, but radically transforms its content: justice simply is the principle that the 
stronger should rule. The rule of force becomes just by definition.” 

Now follows a difficult epei in Aristotle’s text (Pol. 1.6, 1255 al19). I take him to be 
adducing in conclusion a reason for supposing what has hitherto been merely asserted, 
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that Callicles’ and Thrasymachus’ arguments do indeed share a premiss, viz. the premiss 
he has specified: 


Since although these arguments stand quite apart from each other [sc. they 
do represent very different views of the justice of rule by force], there is 
no strength or persuasiveness [sc. so far as Callicles or Thrasymachus is 
concerned] in the arguments on the other side, to the effect that the 
superior in virtue should not rule or be a master [i.e. the arguments which 
in effect deny the shared premiss]. 


The disagreement between Callicles and Thrasymachus explored at 1255 al1—21 turns 
out to be something of a digression from Aristotle’s main theme, which is the question of 
the justice of conventional or legal slavery. It is not only that their dispute is about the 
broader topic of rule by force in general, but its grounds are quite different from those 
Aristotle seems to indicate in what he says about slavery at 1255 a6-11. Those who 
consider conventional slavery unjust do so because they think it shocking that people 
should be enslaved by force: Callicles and Thrasymachus are agreed that dominating 
others by force is admirable. Aristotle himself does not take sides in their controversy, 
evidently because he finds their shared premiss repugnant; but he makes it absolutely 
clear that in the argument about slavery he takes the side of those who hold that 
conventional slavery is unjust. So the legal debate (if we may so call it) and the 
philosophical debate run parallel only to a rather limited extent. In each case one party 
thinks a regime based on force just, whereas the other thinks it unjust. And—the thing 
that really fascinates Aristotle—all parties to both disputes reveal a commitment to the 
idea that ‘the superior in virtue should rule’. Underlying discussion of force and 
convention is a more fundamental acknowledgement of natural rule. 

This is not an acknowledgement that one would expect to be made by those who 
believe legal slavery to be just. Aristotle now (1255 a21) returns to the dispute about 
legal slavery—his official topic—and argues that even they are crypto-naturalists beneath 
the skin (1255 a210—32): 


Broadly speaking, the issue is this: some people take hold, as they would 
like to think, of a principle of justice of sorts (for nomos is something 
just), and put forward the proposition that enslavement through war is just 
[sc. because conventional or legal]. But at the same time they deny it. For 
it is quite possible that the reason for going to war was unjust, and nobody 
would say that someone who is unworthy of servile status is a slave. 
Otherwise we should find among slaves and descendants of slaves men of 
the noblest birth, should any of them be captured and sold: that is why 
they are not prepared to call them slaves, but only non-Greeks. But when 
they say that, they are feeling their way towards precisely the principle of 
natural slavery which we introduced at the beginning of the discussion. 
For it has to be admitted that there are some who are slaves everywhere, 
others nowhere. 
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The passage speaks for itself. Aristotle has a very simple argument against the supporters 
of the justice of legal slavery: they do not really believe what they say. This emerges in 
two ways. First, whatever we think of the general idea that laws are just simply inasmuch 
as they are laws, the legal arrangements which are brought about by an unjust war cannot 
themselves be just. Aristotle implies that this point is so clear that supporters of legal 
slavery could not fail to concede it, and thereby to abandon their position (which if valid 
must be universally valid). Second, Aristotle appeals to usage: no nobleman even if 
captured and sold would be called a slave. Again, he implies that there is no evidence that 
supporters of legal slavery would have the tenacity or effrontery to adopt a usage 
consonant with the position they claim to be defending. His argument is a close cousin of 
Socrates’ initial arguments against Callicles in the Gorgias (488 B—489 E). 

Pol. 1.6, 1255 a21-32 presents the sum total of Aristotle’s real argument about the 
topic of the chapter: is conventional slavery just? The fact is that he cannot believe that 
anyone who answers ‘Yes’ could seriously mean what he says. And he makes little effort 
to consider what might lead someone to say ‘Yes’—the reference to the idea that ‘nomos 
is something just’ is his only gesture in this direction. We should not be surprised by his 
posture. He has no greater interest in the philosophical motivation of the general theory 
that all slavery is a matter of convention, nor in the sophistic thesis that law is a contract, 
which receives just one notoriously perfunctory mention in the Politics (III.9, 1280 b& 
ff.). Modern opinion would applaud his belief that legal slavery is unjust while deploring 
his rejection of the view that all slavery is conventional. His stance on these issues seems 
to be determined not so much by prejudices about slavery as by a deep hostility, 
bordering on incomprehension, to conventionalist explanations of anything.”” 


APPENDIX 2 (1998): SLAVES AND FRIENDSHIP 


Pol. 1.6 proposes that a natural slave can be friends with his natural master: the mutual 
advantages of their symbiotic relationship provide a basis for it (1255 b6—15). Both the 
Eudemian Ethics and the Nicomachean Ethics contradict this proposition. EE VII. 10 
argues that there can be neither friendship nor justice (dikaiosunai)”! in this context, but 
only something analogous (1242 a28-31). EN VIII. 11 similarly decides that there is no 
basis for friendship or justice (dikaion) between a master and his slave—not, at any rate, 
qua slave: insofar as the slave is a human being, capable of sharing in law and contract, 
and so in justice, he is capable of friendship too (1161 a32—b8). 

In the original version of this chapter I assumed (without argument) that the account in 
Pol. | was written after the treatments of friendship in both versions of the Ethics. And I 
supposed that Aristotle thought his remarks about mutual advantage at the end of Pol. 1.6 
somehow enabled him to evade the logic of the argument against friendship between 
master and slave he develops there. I am now convinced that these assumptions are 
mistaken. Although questions of the relative chronology of Aristotle’s writings are never 
easy and often impossible to settle, there are strong reasons for thinking that his treatment 
of friendship in both Ethics postdates Book I of the Politics.’ 

The best place to start is EE VIL.9, where Aristotle begins his exploration of the idea 
that as associations or partnerships (koindniai) between people differ, so do the 
obligations of justice between them and likewise the modes of friendship possible for 
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them to enjoy. In the parallel Nicomachean version he gives examples to illustrate the 
way what counts as justice varies according to the nature of the association and the form 
of friendship characteristic of it. The obligations of justice incumbent on parents towards 
their children are different from those brothers owe to one another, and these again from 
those which bind companions and fellow-citizens. Similarly with injustice: wrongful acts 
against friends or loved ones are more terrible the closer the bond of friendship or 
affection (VIIL9, 1159 B35-1160 a8). The Eudemian version, characteristically terser, 
omits the examples. This makes what it does include the more striking. Here Aristotle 
takes up space to argue that there can be no partnership or association between master 
and slave (VII.9, 1241 b17—24). He returns to the point in the next chapter (VII. 10, 1242 
al3-19). And finally he draws the consequence reported above: because there is no such 
partnership or association, there is no friendship or justice possible between master and 
slave.*’ In their relationship all that is feasible is some analogue of these (VII. 10, 1242 
a28-31). 

I submit that Aristotle devotes such comparatively generous coverage to this issue in 
EE VIiI.9-10 because he has convinced himself (perhaps recently) that the line he took in 
the Politics was wrong. He abandons the view taken in Pol. 1.2, but not defended there, 
that the relationship between master and slave is a koinonia (1252 b10). It is not clear 
whether the Politics account made the assumption that it was because their relationship 
constituted a koinonia that its mutual advantages sufficed for a form of friendship 
between them. But in any case, Aristotle is now at pains to labour the point that it is not a 
koinonia. Since friendship is a function of koinonia, the relationship cannot therefore be 
charchar- acterised by friendship. 

The argument for thinking that the master-slave relationship does not constitute a 
koinonia has as its premisses the treatment of the slave as a living tool or instrument 
(familiar from Pol. 1.4) and the comparison of the master’s control over his slave with 
the soul’s control of the body (familiar from Pol. I.5). Aristotle has a simple point to 
make. None of these relationships is a koindnia, because in none of them are there really 
two distinct items: there is one thing, and something that belongs to that one thing.** The 
good or benefit in the relationship cannot be divided. You cannot say that the master gets 
this, the slave gets that: the benefit for both parties belongs to the single item (soul, 
craftsman, master) for whose sake the relationship exists (VII.9, 1241 b17—22). 
Incidentally the instrument gets some care from its user, otherwise it would not continue 
to be an effective instrument (VII.10, 1242 a13—16; cf. Pol. III.6, 1278 b32-7). This 
feature of the situation is presumably what leaves space for an analogue of friendship to 
develop. But the relationship is not so configured that the slave is appropriately 
conceived as a distinct person with interests of his own for which the master should be 
concerned. So the basis for friendship proper, which requires inter alia some form of 
equality (cf. VII.9, 1241 b11—13), does not exist. 

What Aristotle appears to have done here is take the principles of his Politics account 
and push them through to a conclusion he failed to perceive when he wrote that account. 
No doubt his study of friendship, whose outcome appears in the Ethics, brought him to a 
clearer and sharper appreciation of the conditions of friendship than he had achieved by 
the time of the Politics. The alternative supposition, that EE VII.9-10 came first, seems 
implausible. The otherwise disproportionate attention Aristotle there devotes to the 
master-slave relationship would have no obvious motivation. And one would have 
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expected some hint in Politics 1.6 as to why Aristotle was rejecting the consequences for 
the friendship issue of the premiss that a slave is a mere instrument which he spells out in 
EE VIL.9 and 10. As it is, Pol. 1.6 evinces no awareness of the point at all. 

The Nicomachean version of the material is, as we have remarked, much briefer on the 
question of whether friendship between master and slave is possible. The reason for 
thinking that it, too, postdated Book I of the Politics is simply that it presents the same 
view of the question as the Eudemian version. It does add one idea not to be found in EE 
VII.9 10. It claims that insofar as the slave is a human being and therefore capable of 
associating with others in law and contracts, and so in justice, there can be friendship 
with him (VIII.11, 1161 b5-8). 

This is an odd passage. As Peter Garnsey points out, it is ‘deeply problematic’ if we 
suppose that Aristotle is here thinking of natural slaves. For natural slaves are 
effectively conceived as subhuman. The justification of their enslavement is precisely 
that they lack the capacities for deliberation which are presumably essential if a person is 
to be in a position to make contracts with others. Garnsey infers (contrary to what is 
assumed in the main body of my chapter) that the slaves Aristotle has in mind here are 
ordinary humans who have been subjected to legal or conventional slavery. We need not 
in that event conclude that he has abandoned his theory of natural slavery, although we 
cannot exclude the possibility. It may rather be that for the purposes he has in hand at this 
juncture in the Nicomachean Ethics he is reflecting on slavery as it actually is, not on 
slavery as he thinks it ought to be; on slaves who have been inappropriately forced into 
that condition, not slaves as they should be. 

Even construed in this way, the passage remains puzzling. Here, as throughout EN 
VUI.11, Aristotle makes friendship a relationship which obtains between persons who 
have obligations of justice towards each other. It is because every human is thought to 
have such obligations to every other human being (Aristotle suggests: VHI.11, 1161 b6— 
7) that there may be friendship between master and slave (ibid. 1161 b7-8). If he is 
serious, he is surely committing himself to a recognition of moral or legal rights for 
slaves (as we might put it), and making friendship between master and slave contingent 
on respect for those rights. The puzzle is that there is no sign of such thinking about 
slaves elsewhere in Aristotle’s writings. 


Additional note 


That EE VII.9-10 and EN VUI.11 postdate Po/. I is confirmed by Aristotle’s comparison 
in these three contexts of structures of authority within the household with those 
characteristic of political systems. The comparison is worked out comprehensively and in 
detail in EN VIII.10—11; in EE VII.9-10 the treatment is much abbreviated, but it is the 
same comprehensive theory that is being summarised. What we have in Pol. I is much 
less developed. There is no sign of the general idea that the household already contains 
the blueprint of political constitutions. In particular, there is no attempt to find a political 
analogue to the relationship between brothers. 

It is the handling of the relation of husband to wife which strongly suggests that Pol. I 
is the earliest of the discussions. As noted in the main body of the chapter, Po/. I makes 
the authority of a man over his wife ‘political’, whereas both Ethics construe it as 
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aristocratic. The Ethics account is clearly an improvement on the Politics proposal. Even 
when introducing the proposal Aristotle notices that it does not really work. ‘In most 
forms of political rule’, he admits, ‘ruler and ruled change around, because the idea is that 
they are naturally on an equality, with no difference between them’ (Pol. I.12,1259 b4— 
6). Needless to say, this does not correspond with his prescription for marriage or his 
belief about its basis. His only way of squaring his observation about political rule with 
the claim that ‘by nature the male has greater capacity for leadership than the female’ 
(1259 b1-2) is to point out that in an ordinary political system, during the time someone 
is ruler and someone else ruled there is an attempt to create distinctions in ‘forms and 
modes of speech and honours’ between them (1259 b6-8). Aristotle claims that the 
relationship of male and female is a perpetual embodiment of this pattern: a manifestly 
feeble and sophistical defence of an indefensible analogy. The comparison with 
aristocracy pursued in the Ethics fits what Aristotle believes about marriage—and 
believed about it in the Politics—much better (NB EN VIII.10, 1160 632-5; 11,1161 
a22—5). 


8 
SHARING IN THE CONSTITUTION 


Fred Miller’s Nature, Justice, and Rights in Aristotle’s Politics' is a heroic attempt to 
make the concept of rights central to Aristotle’s political philosophy. The argument, 
although intriguing and richly rewarding, seems to me not to work. There is an inherent 
improbability in Miller’s thesis, given what we know of the Athens in which the treatise 
was composed (section I below). Citizenship as Aristotle conceives it is a matter not 
primarily of possessing certain rights, but of ‘sharing in the constitution’ (section ID). 
Section III concedes that Aristotle’s citizens have something like what we would call 
rights qua citizens, but rejects Miller’s attempt to find in uses of to dikaion/ta dikaia 
(‘what is just’) an Aristotelian vocabulary for political rights. Section IV proposes that it 
is the notion of desert or merit (axia) which does the substantive foundational and 
explanatory work in Aristotle’s theory of political justice which Miller would ascribe to 
rights. A brief conclusion (section V) sets the inquiry in the context of some wider issues 
of interpretation. 

I should say a preliminary word about the method I am adopting in this chapter, 
mainly to point out that there is nothing whatever remarkable about it. I take myself to be 
approaching the Politics in accordance with the interpretative canons standard in 
mainstream historical and Aristotelian scholarship. Compare the study of Aristotle’s 
metaphysics. Everyone would grant that before we start considering whether hulé or 
indeed any other Aristotelian concept anticipates or maps onto some modern notion of 
matter in any interesting or important way, it is imperative to acquire a full understanding 
of the way the idea functions within the whole matrix of concepts, analyses and theses 
which make up Aristotle’s physics and metaphysics. I am simply pursuing the same 
method with respect to that matrix of concepts in Aristotle’s political philosophy within 
which Miller hopes to locate an anticipation of the idea of rights. My references to the 
work of John Pocock in section V have suggested to some readers that I am espousing a 
form of historical or cultural or Kuhnian relativism which rules Miller’s project out of 
court ab initio. The only form of relativism to which I think this chapter commits me is 
the methodological relativism (if that is what it is) that I have just described. 


I. Athens 


Historians of the institutions of classical democratic Athens have no qualms in 
introducing the topic of citizen rights into their accounts. Thus Douglas MacDowell 
begins Part 2 of The Law in Classical Athens with a chapter on personal status whose 
opening words are these: ‘The rights of anyone in Athens, including his right to prosecute 
at law, depended on his status, on whether he was a citizen (polités or astos) or an alien 
(xenos) or a slave (doulos or oiketes).” Similarly, Mogens Herman Hansen has a section 
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of the chapter in his The Athenian Democracy on ‘the people of Athens’ entitled: ‘The 
Citizens, their Rights and Duties.’ Referring for support to Aristotle’s Politics III.1 he 
states: “The principal privilege of an Athenian citizen was his political rights; in fact they 
were more than just a “privilege”: they constituted the essence of citizenship.’? This 
makes citizenship in ancient Athens sound not all that unlike citizenship in a modern 
Western state. 

Things begin to look a bit different once we start listening to the social and cultural 
historians. Consider for example the following remarks of Sir Kenneth Dover in Greek 
Popular Morality, recently adjudged the most important and original of all his books by 
Sir Hugh Lloyd-Jones. Whereas we ‘have become accustomed for a very long time to 
regard the law and the state as mechanisms for the protection of individual freedoms,’ 
‘the Greek’, says Dover, 


did not regard himself as having more rights at any given time than the 
laws of the city into which he was born gave him at that time; these rights 
could be reduced, for the community was sovereign, and no rights were 
inalienable.* 


These last few words will of course put the reader in mind of the American Declaration 
of Independence: 


We hold these truths to be self-evident, that all men are created equal, that 
they are endowed by their Creator with certain unalienable Rights, that 
among these are Life, Liberty and the pursuit of Happiness. That to secure 
these rights, Governments are instituted among Men, deriving their just 
powers from the consent of the gov-erned. That whenever any Form of 
Government becomes destructive of these ends, it is the Right of the 
People to alter or to abolish it, and to institute new Government, laying its 
foundation on such principles and organizing its powers in such form, as 
to them shall seem most likely to effect their Safety and Happiness. 


Virtually none of this would have seemed self-evident to an ancient Athenian. He had 
within his moral and political vocabulary no expression for the general notion of a right. 
He could describe a person as epitimios or atimos (subject to atimia), that is, in 
possession or deprived of his timai, ‘honours’ or ‘privileges’ or ‘prerogatives’, but while 
that comes to the same thing as ‘rights’ in some contexts, the semantic range of timai is 
quite different. Dikaion and its cognates can sometimes be translated ‘(a) right’, but the 
decision to choose this rather than some other English equivalent is never (I would guess) 
inevitable. The broader and more fundamental sense ‘just’ is always in the offing: there is 
no hardening of the vocabulary of what continental legal historians call objective right 
into a separate subjective right usage, as occurs with Latin ius. Nor would any Athenian 
have supposed it obvious that human beings had equal rights simply inasmuch as they 
were human: commonly encountered views about slaves and women show that this was 
regarded as anything but obvious. Not believing in a set of fundamental human rights, he 
would likewise not have conceived that the legitimacy of a government might turn on its 
willingness and ability to secure them.° As Dover indicates, whatever rights a Greek 
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possessed flowed from his status in the political and social order; and since that order 
might change and frequently did change, those rights were always potentially subject to 
contestation and negation. 

It seems a plausible historical conjecture that crystallisation of a robust concept of 
rights is likely to be mutually dependent upon development of a system of laws which is 
explicitly articulated, deeply embedded in society, and the outcome of specifically 
political and constitutional conflict. Here it is worth bearing in mind the old saying that 
there was no such thing as Greek law: the point of the remark being that (1) there was 
only Athenian law and Spartan law, not Panhellenic law, and—more importantly for our 
present concerns—(2) the Greeks not only failed to produce the systematic collections of 
legal texts which Roman jurisprudence ultimately generated, but failed also to define the 
coherent sets of rules required to constitute a law, for example, a law of theft or sale, or to 
evolve the class of professional jurists whose existence is probably a precondition of the 
formulating of such rules. Of course, the suggestion that the Greeks had no law is really 
just a theatrical way of drawing attention to the way their approach to legal questions 
differed from that characteristic of Roman law and indeed of modern legal systems. That 
difference has recently been spelled out in the following terms: 


Sir Henry Maine...observed in a famous phrase that in the early stages of 
legal development ‘substantive law [is] secreted in the interstices of 
procedure.’ To the modern mind, this may seem surprising: we would 
tend to assume that substantive law (‘what are my rights and my duties?’) 
has a logical priority over procedural law (‘how do I go about defending 
my rights?’); after all, you need to know what your rights are before 
deciding whether to go to court to protect them. This, however, has not 
always been so. In Athens, so far as we can tell, procedural law held both 
a chronological and a logical priority: the reason for example why the 
Athenians had no proper concept of a distinction between ownership and 
possession is that they had no procedure whereby absolute ownership 
could be asserted; instead, they had only a series of procedures whereby 
you could assert a better right than a particular opponent. Procedures came 
first, and a substantive right could only exist where there was a procedure 
available to create that right.° 


The Athenian law of hubris, outrage or wanton violence, supplies a notorious illustration 
of the point. In the fourth century its initial clause ran as follows: 


If anyone commits Aubris against another, whether child or woman or 
man, whether free or slave, or if he does anything contrary to nomos (law) 
against any of these, let anyone who wishes, of those Athenians who are 
entitled (hois exestin, to whom it is possible), bring an indictment before 
the judges.’ 


What the law prescribes is a certain procedure. It does not specify what are the 
substantive rights whose infringement would justify initiation of the procedure. Indeed it 
is entirely vague about what hubris is, as though you do not need to say since everyone 
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knows a case when they see one: with the consequence that modern scholarship has been 
rather uncertain about what broad categories of conduct the law has in view and under 
what descriptions. It is hard to avoid the conclusion that what counted as hubris ‘was 
elastic, depending on the presentation of a particular case and the receptivity of a 
particular jury’,® which would make its decision primarily on the basis of what the jurors 
considered ‘the best’ for the city. 

In classical Athens, then, citizens had rights. However, these were not unalienable 
rights to life and liberty, let alone happiness. Indeed they were derivative and precarious, 
inasmuch as their character and scope would alter radically if the democracy gave place 
to an oligarchy or tyranny. They were not defined as articles of an explicit system of 
well-entrenched substantive law—nothing remotely like a ‘bill of rights’. Nor is there any 
one general expression in Greek which, within a specific range of contexts, is invariably 
and unavoidably to be translated ‘(a) right’. I have not of course attempted any positive 
characterisation of the political anthropology of Athens or of the dominant language or 
languages of Athenian political discourse. However, it must be prima facie doubtful how 
helpful it would be to interpret the Athenian political system in terms principally of 
rights. 


II. Sharing in the constitution 


The Aristotelian Constitution of Athens says: ‘The present form of the constitution is as 
follows. Those who share in the constitution are persons who have citizen parentage on 
both sides, and they are registered on the roles of their demes at the age of eighteen.” 
Whether or not Aristotle himself wrote the work from which these words are taken, the 
phrase ‘sharing in the constitution’ is frequently used by him in the Politics as a general 
formulation of what is involved in being a citizen. To be a citizen at Athens was to have a 
share of the democratic cake—or as we might put it, to enjoy the possibility of exercising 
democratic rights. 

The colloquialism ‘share of the democratic cake’ probably gives a better feel of what 
is meant by ‘sharing in the constitution’ than rights talk, for it is clearly not a precise 
formula and indeed leaves quite open the specific terms that might be used to spell out 
just what it is a citizen has a share of if he shares in the constitution. Aristotle employs 
two other expressions which articulate the idea. One is ‘sharing in rule (arché)’ or ‘ruling 
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positions (archai)’, or sometimes ‘being in control of (kurioi) rule’ or ‘ruling positions’. 


The other is ‘sharing in honours (timai)’,'' clearly treated as equivalent to ‘ruling 
positions’.'* Thus at the end of Politics III.5 we are told that it should now be clear that it 
is the person who shares in ‘the honours’, that is, the positions of honour, we most 
especially call a citizen.’ 

Through Politics I1V.4—6 Aristotle rings the changes on these expressions as if they 
may be treated as more or less equivalent—although, as we shall see, he sometimes finds 
it necessary to draw some distinctions between the verbs he has in play. Thus the first 
sentence of Politics IV.4 says that we should not count something an oligarchy when and 
only when a few have control of the constitution:'* nobody would recognise as a 
democracy a regime where a majority of rich people denied to a poor but free minority a 
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share of rule.'° Conversely, if a few poor people dominated a prosperous majority, no one 
would call it an oligarchy since there would be no share in the honours for the rich.'® 

The key differences between oligarchy and democracy, and between different forms of 
oligarchy and democracy, are worked out by considering just which classes in the polis 
share in or control what. Here we should distinguish between three modes of analysis 
Aristotle in practice employs in making his differentiations, which I shall call ideological, 
constitutional and realistic. The point is best illustrated with reference to various things 
he says about democracy. ‘It is a democracy,’ Politics [V.4 concludes, ‘when the free and 
needy, being in a majority, are in control of rule, and an oligarchy when the rich and 
more well-born, being few, are in control.’!” This is a realistic analysis in terms of which 
a party holds power, and the locution kurioi tés archés, ‘in control of rule’, is the 
appropriate formula. By contrast the constitutional approach is what is adopted later in 
Politics 1V.4 when different sorts of democracy are distinguished, as for example: 


Another kind of democracy is where all the citizens who are not liable to 
scrutiny share [namely, in the constitution], and the law rules. Another 
kind of democracy is where there is a share for everyone (provided only 
that he is a citizen) in the ruling positions, and the law rules. Another kind 
of democracy is where all the other features are the same [namely, as in 
the previous kind], but the majority is in control, not the law.'® 


Here the accent of the analysis is upon universal participation in the constitution, not as 
before on factional control. The three kinds clearly represent a progression: in the first 
there is participation only by citizens of a certain category, presumably of well- 
established families; in the second participation is open to all; in the third there is 
government principally by decrees of the assembly. Aristotle singles out this last kind as 
a regime where a faction (albeit constituted by the majority of the citizens) is in control— 
combining realistic with constitutional diagnosis, and leaving it unclear whether the first 
two forms are not, strictly speaking, forms of democracy at all (perhaps as law-governed 
constitutions they serve the common good, not the interests of a particular class). Finally, 
ideological analysis’’ is what yields the first of all the kinds of democracy identified in 
Politics 1V.4.”° It is misleading of Aristotle to put it in the same list as the three sorts of 
democracy we have just considered, since it is really not a different constitutional form, 
but the same general kind of constitutional form looked at from the point of view of its 
dominant values, or of what elsewhere in the Politics is called its ‘hypothesis’. Despite 
this confusion, the ideological premiss of democracy is itself spelled out lucidly enough: 
‘If freedom and equality exist most in democracy, as some people believe, that will most 
be the case when everyone has the greatest participation in the constitution on the same 
basis.’”! The classic exposition of the ideological hypothesis of democracy makes control 
by the needy majority (that is, the hallmark of democracy as assessed by realistic 
analysis) the inevitable consequence of egalitarianism.” For if all have an equal share in 
tule, that puts the majority in control, so that ‘in democracies it follows that the needy 
have more control than the prosperous’.”* 

This account of the general story Aristotle tells of what it is to ‘share in the 
constitution’, whether it be democratic or oligarchic, has stuck pretty close to his own 
formulations. Yet it has not introduced talk of rights at any point. Central to Aristotle’s 
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thinking are the notions of participation, control, rule, honour and honours—not that of a 
right. It is now time, however, to consider one further locution which figures prominently 
in his discussions of citizenship and constitutions. This is the verb exestin, literally ‘it is 
possible”, and the associated noun exousia, ‘power’. Translators sometimes prefer ‘(a) 
right’ to the more literal ‘possible/power’; and Fred Miller has argued that use of exesti 
and exousia enables Aristotle to express the Hohfeldian concept of a liberty right or 
privilege.” 

One context in which the locution is frequently employed is discussion of forms of 
constitution, whether oligarchic or democratic, where participation is restricted to persons 
who satisfy a certain qualification, for example, a particular property assessment.” 
Aristotle typically writes sentences like the following: 


Positions of rule turn on assessments such that the needy do not share [in 
the constitution], although they are in a majority, but it is possible for the 
person who has acquired [namely, sufficient property to pass the 
assessment] to share in the constitution.”° 


Given that such possibilities or powers are provided for by ‘the constitution’, they can 
indeed be interpreted as constitutional rights by those accustomed to thinking in such 
terms. Notice two things, however. First, the vocabulary used in statements like the one 
just quoted does not tie the idea of such a power under the constitution to any notion of 
justice, as is the usual pattern where there is a robust concept of rights in the culture (for 
example, ‘ius’, ‘droit,’ ‘Recht’, and ‘right’ itself). The verb exestin in particular is 
standard in legal Athenian formulations of what it is open or not open for persons to do, 
and is therefore often translated ‘it is permitted’: this is possibility sanctioned by law, but 
there is no appeal to the moral idea of justice in the offing. Insofar as exousia has any 
normative force it conveys the implication of authorised power, but not more specifically 
the endorsement furnished by the language of justice. Second, if we call such powers 
constitutional rights we must not forget that to Aristotle’s way of thinking they are no 
part of the substance of sharing in the constitution, but simply what qualifies a person to 
have a substantive share of the cake in the first place. Indeed in Politics IV.6 he draws the 
distinction between the power of sharing in the constitution and having the leisure for 
actually sharing in it:*’ the possibility—the right, if you will—is a poor thing in 
comparison with the reality. Or the power is a (mere) share in the constitution, whereas 
those with the resources to do so ‘participate’ (koindnein) in it and engage in political 
activity.”® This is all rather different from modern talk about rights. For us it is precisely 
the exercise of the right of, for example, free speech or freedom of worship and assembly 
as exercise of such a right which is constitutional activity. Constitutional activity for 
Aristotle is nothing but sharing in ruling positions and honours—reference to exercise of 
rights or powers in describing their constitutional character would be quite gratuitous. For 
us rights are the focus of our thinking about what the state, via government conceived as 
external to us, is required to secure:” for Aristotle they are merely preconditions or 
potentialities for the substance of our own participation in political activity. 

These contrasts may help to illuminate another use by Aristotle of the exousia 
locution. In a famous passage at the end of Politics II.1, Aristotle characterises the 
citizen as ‘one who has the power of participating in rule, both in deliberation and as 
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judge’.” But is this formulation conceived of strictly as a definition, as Miller 
supposes?*! Aristotle’s official definition is given earlier in the chapter: ‘A citizen is best 
defined without qualification not by any of the other distinctions [namely, just 
mentioned], but by sharing in judicial decision and rule.’*’ This account once again 
focuses on the substance of political participation, not the potentiality for it. Over the next 
page or so of the chapter Aristotle goes on to debate the applicability of this conception 
of citizenship to constitutions other than democracy, where it most obviously gets a 
purchase. He indicates that it needs qualification for the situation in, for example, 
oligarchic regimes. However, the qualification required seems to be envisaged as an 
alteration not in the actual wording of the definition, as on Miller’s reading, but in its 
interpretation or ‘determination’ (diorismos).*’ In the best case we interpret ‘sharing in 
judicial decision and rule’ in terms of uncircumscribed rule, namely, the ‘rule’ of the 
member of a popular court and of the assembly.** However, under an oligarchy the 
formula has to be understood as applying only to those persons ‘determinate with respect 
to rule’, that is, holding specific offices, since in that kind of regime it is only they who 
are assemblymen and jurors.” 

In other words, the category of citizenship is much more restricted than in a 
democracy, even though the formal definition remains the same: those freeborn natives 
excluded from assembly or court membership may be called citizens in an oligarchy, but 
they are not really so.*° 

Thus when at the end of the chapter Aristotle sums up his view of citizenship, we 
should not expect him to be varying the original definition itself. Of course, he does now 
speak in terms of exousia, ‘power’, as the definition did not. I think he is merely looking 
at the notion of citizen from a slightly different angle. The official definition says what a 
citizen is. The new statement says what qualifies someone to be a citizen—namely, that 
he should have the power under the constitution to exercise the arché which as a citizen a 
person will—according to the earlier definition being recapitulated—be actually 
exercising. This is evidently a fine distinction. Later in book III Aristotle is happy to use 
the definitional formula and the exousia formulation in successive sentences as though it 
made no difference for the purpose in hand which version one chooses.*” All things 
considered, however, the original definition should be regarded as his considered view of 
what a citizen is, as expressing the actuality, whereas the exousia account gives only the 
potentiality. If we call such a power a right, we must appreciate that Aristotle’s focus is 
not on the right as a right, but as a potentiality for actual participation. It is worth 
recalling once more his conclusion at the end of the whole section on citizenship: the 
person who shares in the positions of honour is most especially called a citizen—and the 
person who does not is like a metic, that is, a resident alien.** Honour is something 
people want to have in its actuality. 

For Miller’s proposal that exousia is a liberty right, Aristotle’s use of the word in his 
account of democracy is in a way more promising. He says that one sign or criterion of 
the freedom which democracy makes its hypothesis or governing value is that individuals 
live as they please.*® Although this is represented as a claim extreme democracies would 
themselves make in their favour,’ it seems in fact to derive from Plato’s hostile 
presentation of the democratic man as hopelessly self-indulgent, in book VIII of the 
Republic." Aristotle makes it clear that he, too, thinks this feature of life in a democracy 
is morally corrupting.” Plato had described it as ‘the power (exousia) to do what one 
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wants’, and this formulation is echoed by Aristotle in Politics V1.4, where he states that 
‘the power of acting in whatever way one wishes cannot guard against the element of 
badness in each human being’.*? Now if possession of such a power were indeed 
envisaged by democrats as the main point of having a democratic constitution, they 
would certainly be on the road towards the idea that government exists in order to secure 
the substantive liberty rights of the individual. Sharing in a democratic constitution would 
consist—inter alia, but above all—in having and exercising the right to act as one 
pleases. But for the reason I have indicated, the suggestion that democracies or extreme 
democracies are characterised by freedom so interpreted is probably to be reckoned as a 
thoroughly moralised attempt at sociological observation, in which case there is little 
justification for turning a comment about the powers people enjoy under a democracy 
into a remark about their constitutional rights. 


III. The language of rights 


‘A central and pressing question of political philosophy’, Fred Miller reminds his readers, 
‘is how to assess competing appeals to distributive justice.’ Aristotle would certainly 
have subscribed to that proposition; and he presents a discussion of political justice, 
interpreted in distributive terms, in a key section of book III of the Politics.” Miller 
characterises that discussion as focusing on ‘a dispute among different theories of justice: 
oligarchic justice, democratic justice, and aristocratic justice’. He then makes this 
assertion: ‘At issue are rights within the political community.’”° 

I do not want to deny that in a sense it is true that Aristotle’s treatment of political 
justice concerns ‘rights within the political community’. Certainly, if one approaches the 
Politics with one’s mind attuned to conceptions of justice couched in the language of 
rights, then it becomes attractive not only to translate certain uses by Aristotle of the 
expression ta dikaia (‘what is just’) as ‘rights’, but also to interpret the different theories 
of justice Miller refers to as offering competing bases for the ascription of political rights 
to citizens—wealth the basis favoured by the rich, with consequent restriction of political 
rights to a minority, whereas freedom (that is, the status of a free person) is the much 
broader platform demanded by the poor. The attraction of the rights interpretation is that, 
while the various conceptions of justice Aristotle considers are undoubtedly in the first 
instance notions of what is a fair distribution of, for instance, honours/ruling positions in 
the polis, there may then be the question of what, under a given conception, a fair 
distribution implies for citizens as individuals, that is, what justice consists in for them— 
and the beauty of the expression ‘(a) right’ is that it encapsulates within one word that 
idea of justice for the individual. In fact the theories of justice as fairness Aristotle 
discusses in Politics III.9—13 entail answers to the question of what justice amounts to for 
the citizen, and question and answer alike can conveniently be expressed in terms of the 
language of citizen rights. This does not yet recognise any fundamental explanatory or 
argumentative role for the concept of a right: that is performed by the notion of justice as 
fairness. However, it does allow that Aristotle’s theory can be so described as to allow a 
useful derivative function for talk of citizen rights. To put it another way, from an 
account of objective right one can simply derive a corresponding account of subjective 
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right’.“’ This is the sense in which Miller’s thesis that the competing views about 
political justice examined in Politics I1I.9—13 concern rights must be true. 

This is, of course, not at all the same thing as to allow that Aristotle himself possessed 
a crisply demarcated vocabulary of rights. The situation here is similar to the case of the 
Athenian democracy we considered in the first section of this chapter. The constitutional 
position of Athenian citizens can uncontroversially be expressed in terms of rights, even 
if there may have been no stable or consistent equivalent vocabulary available to the 
Athenians themselves. This is presumably because, although in Latin and the various 
European vernaculars the language of political rights had to grow and establish itself over 
time and in response to complex political and cultural developments, for example, the 
rise of the modern nation-state, once established that language becomes virtually 
indispensable for discussing the place of the individual within the political scheme in all 
societies at all times. As Miller brings out nicely, that need not involve those using rights 
language for such purposes in the anachronistic move of attributing to premodern 
societies the idea, for example, of the rights of man as conceived in Enlightenment 
theory.** The seductiveness of rights talk is due to something very simple and something 
not very theory-laden. It is its power of enabling us to talk compendiously about justice 
for the individual, my justice or your justice. ‘Rights’ readily takes a possessive genitive 
or a possessive adjective—‘the rights of women”, ‘my rights’—as ‘justice’ does not:”” 
hence, I suggest, much of its phenomenal success as a tool of political description and 
analysis. In a footnote Miller rightly observes that the common Greek idea, exploited by 
Plato in the Republic and by much subsequent Greek philosophy, that justice is ‘having 
one’s own’, is echoed in the Digest in the formula: iustitiam suam cuique tribuere 
(‘allocating each person his own justice’).*° What is significant is that Latin does construe 
ius and iustitia with possessives.°! whereas although Greek could have sufficed (for 
example, to emon dikaion; ‘my justice’) such formulations are rare, and are not to be 
found in the pages Plato and Aristotle devote to the discussion of justice.” This is what 
makes it more reasonable to find a potential vocabulary for political rights among the 
Romans from the late Republic on than in Plato or Aristotle.” 

Miller argues that to dikaion and ta dikaia (‘what is just’) are often used in Greek 
(including Aristotle’s Greek) to assert that someone has a ‘just claim to something, and 
that other citizens, jurors and officials are expected to respond to this claim in regular 
legal and political proceedings’.™ It is unfortunate that many of the examples he cites are 
not at all decisive as evidence for this thesis so far as it concerns Aristotelian usage.” For 
instance, in Politics II.1 Aristotle says that nobody is a citizen just because he lives in a 
certain place, nor are ‘those who share in ta dikaia to the extent of being subject to 
lawsuits or going to law’.*° Ta dikata here might be rendered as ‘legal rights’ or ‘civic 
rights’ or ‘rights to claim’ something (Miller cites translations which take it this way), but 
one might instead say ‘the [legal] system of justice’-—which would better capture the 
apparent generality of the Greek. Again, in a wellknown passage of Politics III.9 
Aristotle criticises Lycophron’s thesis that law is nothing but a contract, and a ‘guarantor 
of ta dikaia for/towards one another’.*’ Here too Miller follows translators who opt for 
‘rights’ or ‘just claims’, but ‘justice’ (the Penguin translation) or ‘fair dealings’ seems 
more likely, particularly given that it was a common Greek view (for example, in the 
sophists and Epicurus) that justice is a contract for mutual advantage. Miller makes much 
of the expression kata to dikaion, which Aristotle uses on a number of occasions. Thus on 
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an oligarchic view it ought to follow (argues Politics HII.13) that if there is one person 
who is outstandingly wealthy, he should exercise a rule over all the others ‘based on the 
same just-claim right’.°** But why not (as with Saunders in the Penguin) ‘by the same 
[that is, oligarchic] principle of justice’? 

I shall comment later on one further passage cited by Miller as evidence of to 
dikaion/ta dikaia meaning ‘rights’ or ‘claims’. For the present it is worth reflecting on the 
general character of the argument to which he attempts to harness the passages we have 
looked at. Miller’s main tactic is simply to offer a translation of the words in line with his 
interpretation, and to appeal to the precedent of selected previous translations. The appeal 
to predecessors is scarcely compelling. It may show only that scholars have often been 
prone to read Aristotle in the light of political concepts current in their own day. The fact 
is that to dikaion/ta dikaia is the most general expression available to Aristotle to talk 
about justice in general as a property of social or political institutions or arrangements. 
The expression itself gives no inkling of any more specific meaning.” Any such 
indication would therefore have to be drawn from particular contexts of its use. The 
context, however, would need to be appropriately precise and determinate for it to attest a 
restriction on the ordinary scope of to dikaion/ta dikaia; and in the passages from Politics 
III discussed in the previous paragraph such determinacy is absent. Certainly the burden 
of proof lies a lot more heavily on Miller than he appears to recognise: he needs to show 
that reading Aristotle his way is not merely possible but more or less mandatory. Yet our 
argument so far points to the verdict: possible, but not probable.” 

Even if to dikaion/ta dikaia in the relevant passages does not mean ‘rights’, there 
might still be reasons of broad context to surmise that Aristotle is thinking of what we 
call ‘rights’ when he uses these expressions. Here a simple and familiar point of logic 
should be borne in mind. If X believes p, and if p implies gq, it does not follow that X 
believes g. By the same token, if Aristotle conceives of the competing notions of political 
justice he discusses as conflicting ideas of fairness in distribution of honours and so forth, 
and if these notions imply conflicting ideas of political rights, it does not follow that 
Aristotle himself conceives of the issue as one concerning political rights. To work out 
whether he does or not requires us to identify the dominant modes of talk he employs 
when formulating what disputes about justice consist in. That will require us to attend to 
the key passages in which Aristotle presents the topic, and to interpret other texts in the 
light of them. I take it that this interpretative methodology would be widely regarded as a 
sound way of proceeding: it moves from the central and secure to the less central and 
more doubtful. However, unless I have misread him, it is not the approach Miller has 
followed. He starts with some passages where to dikaion/ta dikaia could be rendered by 
‘rights’, selected as the best passages for a rights interpretation of Aristotle’s theory of 
justice; and he then supposes that because those texts are about rights (which of course I 
have disputed), Aristotle’s core idea of distributive justice and the key formulations of it 
are to be understood as concerned primarily with rights.°' This puts the cart before the 
horse. In what follows, consideration of Aristotle’s main formulations will suggest that it 
is the notion of axia, ‘merit’ or ‘desert’, which plays the sort of role in his own 
conceptualisation of political justice that Miller accords to ‘(a) right’. 
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IV. Desert, honour and gain 


Politics WI.12 refers the reader to the Ethics for the appropriate distinctions to be made 
when handling the notion of equality in political philosophy. Two texts in Nicomachean 
Ethics book V make a good place to start our discussion of the shape of Aristotle’s theory 
of political justice. 

The first comes from his treatment of the different sorts of justice (dikaiosuné) 
conceived as a virtue or excellence of character. Having distinguished between universal 
and particular justice, he differentiates between the application of particular justice in 
distributions and its ‘corrective’ function: 


Of particular justice and of what is just (to dikaion) in the corresponding 
sense, one kind is that which is manifested in distributions of honour or 
money or the other things that fall to be divided among those who have a 
share in the constitution (for in these it is possible for one person to have a 
share either unequal or equal to that of another), and one kind is that 
which plays a rectifying part in transactions.” 


This passage brings together many of the components of Aristotle’s political theory we 
have been surveying in earlier sections. Political justice is in the first instance a matter of 
the distribution of certain goods among those who ‘share in the constitution’. Anyone 
involved in making decisions in this area needs the virtue of justice (dikaiosuné) because 
what is required is a fair or equal (ison) distribution—and justice (to dikaion) is thought 
of as consisting in fairness. 

The question of what counts as fair or equal is the issue over which (says Aristotle) 
there is dispute and sometimes civil conflict (stasis). The rich in advocating oligarchy and 
the poor in clamouring for democracy both appeal to equality. But they make the same 
mistake. The wealthy think that anyone as rich as they are, but nobody poorer, deserves a 
fair share of the goods available: on their view that is all equality is. The poor think that 
anyone holding the status of a free person deserves a fair share: on their view that is all 
equality is. Aristotle takes both parties to be in error in assimilating equality in a 
particular respect—wealth or freedom—with equality tout court. Both have correctly 
seen that justice is a matter of equality—given identification of a class of persons who are 
all equal on a certain criterion. This is not straight equality, however, but ‘equals for 
equals’, and indeed unequals for unequals. The real issue to be determined is the 
appropriate way to specify the relevant class: what is the criterion we should use to find 
a class of equal citizens between whom the goods that are the special concern of politics 
can be fairly distributed? Answering this question is the project of Politics II.12—-13. 

For ‘criterion’ Aristotle uses the preposition kata, ‘according to’, and he spells out the 
broad lineaments of the problem of political justice with its aid in the following passage: 


All agree that what is just in distribution must be according to some kind 
of merit or desert (axia), but they do not all mean the same kind of merit 
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or desert. The democratic party have in mind freedom, the oligarchic party 
wealth, others good birth, and the supporters of aristocracy virtue.© 


It is difficult to find a universally convincing rendering of axia. Its broadest meaning is 
‘value’, which Aristotle certainly has in mind in its most abstract sense in one passage 
concerning political justice, where he contrasts equality in value with arithmetical 
equality and illustrates it by the case of an equality of numerical ratios.” In political 
contexts, however, the kind of value he is normally concerned with is merit or desert. 
Some translations (including that adopted by Miller) have ‘merit’ rather than ‘desert’. 
This choice could be defended by appealing with Jeremy Waldron to the idea that desert 
is an essentially backward-looking concept, useful for example in the awarding of 
honours or prizes in recognising the value of what people have done, whereas merit is 
forward-looking, and the right notion to put in play where prospective ability to 
contribute to the rule of the polis is a main concern.°’ However, it is not at all clear that 
this distinction has a real purchase on Aristotle’s presentation of arguments and 
presuppositions about political justice. Someone who thinks that being free-born entitles 
him to as big a share in the constitution as anyone else, however wealthy, is not staking 
his claim either on prospective ability or past performance, but on status. Nor is status a 
more superficial property of a citizen than actions or capacity: Aristotle holds that 
without the free-born there could be no polls in the first place—a polis, after all, is ‘an 
association of the free’.°* So whether we choose ‘merit’ or ‘desert’ to translate axia, we 
need to set aside specific connotations for these expressions such as are suggested by 
Waldron, even if Aristotle’s own belief that virtue is the claim to participate in rule most 
relevant to achieving the goal of the polis does introduce considerations of ability rather 
than status. If it did not sound so archaic in most contexts, I would opt for ‘worth’, since 
that connects more easily with the ‘reputation’, ‘dignity’ conveyed by the cognate 
expression axidéma, common in contemporary political discourse, as well as conveying a 
preoccupation with the value of what people are rather than with what they have done or 
could do. In the end I mostly settle for ‘desert’ simply because that better reflects the 
connection with other words from the same Greek root which are perhaps more naturally 
rendered ‘deserve’, ‘deserving’ in English. This is an important point, for two reasons. 

First, Aristotle often uses the verb axioun, ‘to think [someone] worthy or deserving’, 
in talking about disputes or conflicts regarding political justice or more generally the 
fairness with which goods are distributed. Thus in Politics V. 1 the democratic party are 
characterised as thinking they deserve a share in all things on an equal basis—on the 
ground that all free persons are equal; whereas the oligarchic party think themselves 
deserving of everything on an unequal basis—given that they are unequal in one thing: 
wealth (here Aristotle is explicitly commenting on the difficulty of agreeing on what 
‘justice in accordance with worth/desert’ consists in).’”” In the Rhetoric we are said to be 
disposed to indignation if we think we deserve a thing and others do not.”' Plenty of other 
examples could be quoted. A nice one comes in Aristotle’s criticism of the Spartan 
constitution: 


It is not right that the person who is going to be thought worthy of a ruling 
position should have to solicit it himself. Someone who is worth (axios) a 
ruling position ought to rule whether he wants to or not.” 
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Second, thinking oneself deserving of something is often expressed by laying claim to it, 
whether in word or action or both. Book V of the Nicomachean Ethics says that fights 
and claims (enklémata) result if equals have or have distributed to them non-equals, or 
non-equals equals.”? In book V of the Politics it is observed of the oligarchic party that 
reckoning they are unequal they seek to get too much.”* No doubt for this general reason 
translators often use ‘claim’ for axioun in rendering passages like the one about the 
democratic party just quoted,’ and this is in line with a similar penchant for the 
translation ‘claim’ or ‘desert-based claim’ for the expression to kat’ axian (literally, 
‘what is in accordance with worth or desert’). The interest of the association of axia and 
axioun with claims on a share or a greater share in the constitution (and in available 
honours and other goods) is that with the notion of a just claim we might seem to be close 
once again to rights and assertions of rights. Indeed it is precisely Miller’s thesis that the 
desert or merit of a person is on Aristotle’s account of distributive justice what generates 
his substantive political rights.”° Thus within an oligarchy and its system of justice, a 
wealthy person is recognised as deserving and having the ability to claim ruling 
positions;”’ and on Miller’s analysis he may therefore be taken as having a right to such 
positions and the ability to claim his right. 

Here I come to the main contention I wish to advance in this chapter. I submit that in 
proposing that merit or desert constitutes the basis for political rights in Aristotle’s 
system Miller is simply adding an idle cog to the machine of explanation and analysis.” 
Given that, for example, the aristocratic system of what is just and fair provides that the 
virtuous are the ones who deserve and claim ruling positions, we already have the 
account we needed of what justice consists in for the individual citizen under such a 
constitution: he (and any other virtuous person) deserves a ruling position, and a fair 
share of ‘the other things that fall to be divided among those who have a share in the 
constitution’. Going on to say that he thereby has a right to these things does not say any 
more—or any more of explanatory force—than has been said already. Asserting that in a 
democracy anyone of free status—excepting women and resident aliens—has the right to 
participate in the political process puts a stop on further explanation. Asserting that such 
persons are held to deserve participating in it demands further explanation—although of 
course the very formulation of the assertion suggests what the explanation is, since it 
indicates that what in that political community is needed for making a just claim to 
participation is to be deserving in a particular way, namely, on account of the value 
attached to the equality associated with free status.” Contrast this with the assumptions 
of, for example, the welfare state, which are in some ways very close to those of ancient 
democracy as Aristotle presents them. The crucial difference surfaces in the modem 
principle that anyone—however poor—has the right to free health care, free education 
and so forth, quite irrespective of any worth or merit or deserving on his part. Thus the 
language of desert actually employed by Aristotle tells us something substantive and 
distinctive about his conception of political justice which the language of rights he does 
not employ in the key passages we have been studying would not. For desert is a notion 
independent of ideas of justice and fairness, whereas talking of rights is merely another 
way of talking about what is just. 

I argued earlier that Miller’s evidence for passages using the words to dikaionlta 
dikaia to express ‘just-claim rights’ was mostly weak. Perhaps his best example is a text 
in Politics 11.12, which I quote in Saunders’s Penguin version: 
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It is possible to argue that superiority in any good whatever justifies 
unequal distribution of offices, given that in all other respects than this the 
persons are not different but similar—for differences in them would mean 
different justice and different deserts. But surely, if that be granted, we 
shall have to allow that superiority in height or complexion or any other 
good thing will confer an advantage in political rights.*° 


Saunders has a footnote on ‘political rights’: ‘politika dikaia, “just things in the context 
of the/polis”.’*' The expression ta politika dikaia is an unusual one in Aristotle, which he 
perhaps resorts to exceptionally because he wants for once to introduce the notion of 
political rights. However, the main reason for thinking this may be that the idea he is 
seeking to introduce is that on this occasion the context arguably does supply the 
necessary clues. In particular, the reference to ‘different deserts’ (literally ‘what is in 
accordance with desert’; to kat’axiari) establishes the crucial focus on the individual and 
what justice is from his point of view. To talk of ‘rights’ then becomes a compendious 
way of summing up the different range of things a person can be taken to deserve on the 
hypothesis under consideration. In fact such rights are nothing but a function of the things 
people deserve. They play no explanatory role within the logic of the hypothesis. 

The notion of desert is also important for understanding what Aristotle says about 
stasis, civil conflict. According to the theory of Politics V this arises from the perception 
of injustice and inequality, but what that perception leads men to pursue is gain (kerdos) 
and honour (time: the goal of the political life)** and their opposites.* That happens 
because when people are themselves dishonoured or disadvantaged and see others being 
honoured or making gains they resort to stasis.™* Aristotle adds that in the case of honour 
such treatment is unjust when people are either honoured or dishonoured contrary to 
desert (axia), and in the same way just when it is in accord with desert.*° The common 
people foment revolution because of inequality between their possessions and those of 
the rich: it is the educated who do so on account of the positions of honour open to them, 
when these are only equal to what everyone else can achieve—they get annoyed, 
reckoning that they are not deserving (axioi) of (merely) equal things.*° 

Honour and desert are two sides of the same coin. You do not expect honour unless 
you think you have deserved it. Perhaps you then have a right to it, but it is the thought, ‘I 
deserve better than this’, which moves the wealthy and the educated to sedition. 
Aristotle’s preoccupation with honour and desert makes the political scene he describes 
sound much more like the world of the Homeric heroes than—without a bit of reading in 
ancient Greek political anthropology—one might have supposed true of (for example) the 
contemporary Athenian democracy; although similar preoccupations are extensively 
attested in the pages of the fourth-century orators.*’ It is significant that when the word 
atimia occurs in the Politics, as it does on several occasions, the original aristocratic 
meaning ‘dishonour’ is always what is intended. Thus, for example, stable aristocracies 
and oligarchies do not treat the popular party unjustly. ‘They bring its leaders into the 
constitution, and they do not wrong the ambitious (literally, ‘lovers of honour’) in regard 
to dishonour nor the mass of the people in regard to gain.’** Contrast usage in the orators 
of the democracy, where contrary to what Aristotle might lead one to expect atimia, not 
just financial loss and gain, is of concern to the citizens. But although it has not shed the 
connotation of dishonour—being a citizen is a moral duty and a valued status—atimia 
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now usually refers to deprivation of specific concrete citizen rights.*’ Readers of the 
Politics could be forgiven for having no inkling that this was a common usage in the 
Athens of its author’s day. 

It is not so clear how perception of the rich gaining financially at their own expense 
might be construed as an affront to the deserts of the common people, leading them to 
rise up against a ruling oligarchy. Aristotle thinks the kind of resentment caused by such 
behaviour too obvious to discuss.”” Perhaps he supposes that their seditious thoughts 
would take the following form: ‘As free persons we should be equal to the rich: so they 
do not deserve to acquire so much more property than we do.’”’ However, he mostly 
restricts specific explanations in terms of desert to accounts of the elite and their pursuit 
of honour. And this may be an area where his general aristocratic approach to political 
analysis, on the one hand, and his readiness to impute merely utilitarian motives to the 
masses, on the other, betray a degree of cognitive dissonance. 


V. Conclusion 


‘Deserving a share in the constitution’ is as close as you can get in the dominant 
discourse of the Politics to talk of citizen rights.”” The Aristotelian locutions Miller 
assimilates to it, I have argued, are a good deal further removed from rights talk. In order 
to exhibit Aristotle’s philosophy of political justice as a rights-based theory, he has to 
undertake a massive exercise in what we might call retranslation. The ordinary meanings 
of words like dikaion (‘just ’), exousia (‘power’) and kurios (‘in authority/control’) are 
subject to a revisionist programme of linguistic regimentation. 

How Aristotle actually talks is the best clue we have to how he thinks. If he thinks in 
terms of worth or desert, it is not, in the final analysis, very helpful to recast that thinking 
in terms of rights. For one thing, as section IV has argued, rights in the reconstructed 
Aristotelian theory are merely a function of desert. Since ‘(a) right’ in contemporary 
English usage would ordinarily be thought to contrast with ‘worth’ or ‘desert’, it would 
need to be explained that Aristotle’s rights-based theory is a particular sort of rights- 
based construct—a worth- or deserts-based theory. However, there is a point here of 
more general importance, relating to the very identity of the history of political thought. 
Miller’s project has the effect of making Aristotle a contributor to a great tradition of 
Western thought about rights, a tradition which has to be seen as taking many different 
forms at different times and places and as expressing itself in a variety of modes of 
discourse. There are, however, other ways of conceiving the practice of the historian of 
political thought. 

To take one example, here is how John Pocock in a programmatic essay sums up one 
view of the historian’s task: ‘What was formerly known as the history of political thought 
is now more accurately described as the history of political discourse.’” He goes on to 
say: ‘The historian of political discourse... spends his time learning the ‘languages’ 
[namely, of politics or political thought]—by which ‘we mean for the most part sub- 
languages: idioms, rhetorics, ways of talking about politics, distinguishable language 
games of which each may have its own vocabulary, rules, preconditions and implications, 
tone and style.’ From this perspective the significance of Aristotelian political theory is 
the distinctiveness of its vocabulary and idiom compared with those, for example, ‘of 
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mediaeval scholastic, of Renaissance emblematic, of biblical exegesis, of common law, 
of civil law, of classical republicanism, of commonwealth radicalism.” One of the merits 
of this approach is the contribution it can make to the history of politics: ‘The historian of 
political language will discover that language has a politics of its own.’’° As Quentin 
Skinner observes, in a similarly programmatic paper, ‘our social vocabulary and our 
social fabric... prop each other up’; ‘to recover the nature of the normative vocabulary 
available to an agent for the description and appraisal of his conduct is at the same time 
to indicate one of the constraints on his conduct itself’.”’ So if Aristotelian scholars aspire 
to be serviceable to historians of ancient Greek political and social culture, retranslation 
is unlikely to be their best strategy. 

One idea which lies at the heart of Miller’s project is the insight—as I take it to be— 
that Aristotle’s political teleology has as its primary focus the wellbeing of the individual, 
not that of the totality.”* How, without invoking a fundamental concern for rights, could 
we explain this preoccupation? Do we need to posit an idea of rights in the deep structure 
of Aristotle’s thought, even if the surface structure of Aristotelian discourse gives no 
obvious room to rights talk? It would exceed the limits of this chapter to attempt an 
adequate response to such a proposal. Miller himself quotes a splendid passage from 
Eduard Zeller whose key sentence appeals to Aristotle’s metaphysics: ‘In politics as in 
metaphysics the central point with Plato is the Universal, with Aristotle the Individual.’” 
We could similarly refer to his epistemology or his ethics for evidence of the same 
orientation and outlook. Individualism in Aristotle is, in short, a pervasive feature of his 
philosophy, and its roots extend deeper and broader than politics and therefore than any 
particular political idea. 

In these concluding remarks I hope simply to have drawn attention to the fact that the 
argument with Nature, Justice, and Rights in Aristotle’s Politics undertaken in the present 
chapter needs to be seen within the context of wider debates about what giving an 
account of a historical work of political thought might be, and about the general character 
of Aristotle’s philosophy. '”° 


9 
MORALITY AND THE LAW The case of 
Diogenes of Babylon 


My thanks to Julia Annas, Margaret Gilbert, David Sedley and Gisela Striker for 
comments and discussion, and above all to Margaret Atkins, whose numerous 
annotations on my draft have left their mark in many more places than I have specifically 
acknowledged. An oral version was presented to a colloquium in Oxford designed to 
mark the inclusion of Roman philosophy in the undergraduate syllabus: I have profited 
from comments made in discussion on that occasion. But of course responsibility for the 
finished product rests with the author. 


I. The Problem 


Cicero devotes Book III of De Offidis to an examination of the conflict—or (as he would 
have us think) apparent conflict—between the claims of morality (honestas) and the 
pursuit of advantage (utilitas). Much of the discussion is taken up with consideration of 
particular problem cases. It is in this context that the views of Diogenes of Babylon, head 
of the Stoic school in the midsecond century BC, are reported, first and at greater length 
at III.50—7, second and much more briefly and schematically in a summary selection of 
problem cases presented in Book VI of a work Latinised by Cicero as the De Offidis by 
Hecato of Rhodes, a pupil of Panaetius (III.91—2).! 
Here is how Cicero launches into the first of these accounts, at III.50—3: 


Suppose that a good man had brought a large quantity of corn from 
Alexandria to Rhodes at a time when corn was extremely expensive 
among the Rhodians because of shortage and famine. If he also knew that 
several more merchants had set sail from Alexandria, and had seen their 
boats en route laden with corn and heading for Rhodes, would he tell the 
Rhodians? Or would he keep silent and sell his own produce at as high a 
price as possible? We are imagining that he is a wise and good man; our 
question is about the deliberations and considerations of a man who would 
not conceal the facts from the 


Rhodians if he judged it dishonourable, but is uncertain whether it is 
dishonourable. 

In cases of this type, Diogenes of Babylon, a great and respected Stoic, 
tended to have one view, his pupil Antipater, an extremely intelligent 
man, another. Antipater thought that everything should be disclosed, so 
that there was nothing at all that the seller knew and the buyer did not 
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know. To Diogenes it seemed that the seller ought to mention such faults 
as the civil law requires, and to do everything else without trickery; but 
since he is selling, he ought to want to sell at the best price: ‘I have 
transported this here, I have offered it for sale, and I am selling for no 
more than the others do, perhaps even for less in a situation when my 
supplies are more plentiful.” Who is treated unjustly?’ 

On the other side, Antipater’s argument is put forward: ‘What are you 
saying? You ought to be considering the interests of men and serving 
human society; you were born under a law, and you have principles of 
nature which you ought to obey and to follow, to the effect that your 
benefit is the common benefit, and conversely, the common benefit is 
yours. Will you conceal from men the advantages and resources that are 
available to them?’ 

Diogenes will perhaps reply: ‘To conceal is one thing, to keep silent 
another. I am not at the present moment concealing from you the nature of 
the gods, or what the greatest good is, if I am not telling you of it; yet to 
learn that would benefit you far more than to learn the cheap price of 
wheat. But it is not necessary for me to tell you everything that is 
beneficial for you to hear.’ 

“But no!” he will answer, ‘It is necessary, if indeed you remember that 
men are bound together in society by nature.’ 

‘I remember’, the other will argue, ‘But is that society of a kind that 
nothing belongs to any one person? If that is so, then nothing can be sold 
at all, but must be given.” 


Another example follows (HI.54—5): should a good man wishing to sell a house declare to 
prospective purchasers its insanitary condition and the grave defects in its construction 
(known, however, only to himself), or not? And at III.91-—2 several more are added: 
counterfeit coins, wine that is going off, a slave of bad character—all cases where the 
hypothesis is that the vendor has knowledge the buyer does not; and gold which the 
vendor thinks is brass but the buyer knows to be gold. In every case Diogenes ruled that 
the party to the transaction who is aware of crucial facts the other party does not know is 
not obliged to declare them in conducting the transaction. 

To some readers there appears to be an obvious problem: how could someone Cicero 
calls ‘a great and respected Stoic’ hold such ‘outrageous views’, views which ‘most 
readers find... notably repellent’?* 


II. Annas’s solution 


These characterisations of Diogenes’ position (as reported by Cicero) are taken from a 
challenging and ingenious article published in 1989 by Julia Annas. Its fundamental 
objective is quickly stated. Annas wants to show that there is nothing morally repugnant 
at all about Diogenes’ position properly understood. In his account of the position Cicero, 
she thinks, has got hold of the wrong end of the stick. Where he makes his mistake is in 
taking Diogenes to be concerned with moral duty when he gave the verdict he did on the 
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problem cases. What Diogenes was really observing was that the vendor or buyer is 
under no /egal obligation to divulge facts known to him but not to the other party. This 
position (if so transparently obvious a statement of then legal fact can be called a 
position) is not incompatible with the view Cicero ascribes to Antipater, his successor as 
head of the Stoa: that a good man would reveal the facts, or even that there is a moral 
duty to do so. Annas suggests that the conflict between Diogenes and Antipater is non- 
existent: a product of Cicero’s philosophically insensitive imagination.” When Diogenes 
says: ‘It is not necessary for me to tell you everything it is beneficial for you to hear’, he 
is not saying anything that is contradicted by Antipater’s claim: ‘It is necessary, if you 
remember that men are bound together in society by nature.’ It is perfectly consistent to 
hold that one and the same course of action is morally but not legally obligatory. 

Why should Diogenes have wanted to insist on the legal point? Thanks to what she 
regards as Cicero’s skewing of the evidence, Annas thinks we can only guess at his 
motivation. What she conjectures is the pressure of the Stoics’ own sensitivity to the need 
to say something about what social and political arrangements in the actual world are 
acceptable, given that the ideal society of Zeno’s Republic remains an ideal.° Concern 
with the practicable rather than the ideal is generally associated particularly with the 
ethics of Diogenes’ pupil Panaetius. But it is something which would not be entirely 
unexpected at any stage in the early development of Stoicism; and Annas believes that 
there are traces of it in the evidence for Chrysippus’ as well as for Diogenes. 

She offers two interpretations of the line Diogenes may have been taking. The weaker 
is to suggest that fidelity to legal obligations is not incompatible with moral virtue, or 
(more ambitiously) that moral duty ‘must make room for legal obligations’.* I suppose 
that the point here might be that, while (as Antipater might say)’ it is an ethical 
requirement that I identify with the interests of any other human being simply because he 
or she is human, I must not attempt to conform with the requirement in such a way that I 
give no priority to meeting my obligations under specific contracts with particular 
persons, such as paying for goods I have ordered or keeping promises I have made. For 
by making a contract I commit myself to a special concern for the interests of the person 
with whom I am contracted. And if respect for such commitments were not accorded any 
moral priority, respect for the interests of others generally would tend to be undermined. 
The stronger interpretation takes Diogenes to be proposing that fulfilling one’s legal 
obligations is in practice the best way to make moral progress. Since humans are as a 
matter of fact not very good at promoting the interests of others, one advantage of a 
system of positive law is that in giving strong encouragement to consistent active concern 
for the interests of some particular other persons, it fosters indirectly the general concern 
for others which is the province of the moral virtue of justice (at least as conceived by 
Antipater) as well as the constancy which is a mark of all virtue. Annas does not think we 
can decide between the two interpretations:'° probably Diogenes (and indeed the Stoics in 
general) never worked out a sufficiently determinate theory about the relationship 
between morality and law, and certainly the evidence available to us is inadequate. ‘We 
can at least say’, she suggests, ‘that Diogenes was trying to make some kind of space, in 
Stoic moral theory, for the claims of institutions like that of buying and selling.”" 

But if it is unclear exactly why fidelity to legal obligations was important to Diogenes, 
Annas is fairly sure what it is about our legal obligations that he thought important and 
that others found striking in his treatment of them. ‘Diogenes’, she writes, is concerned 
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‘particularly with the rights of others which these [sc. our legal obligations] create.’!” 
Annas sees this concern emerging in all the examples of difficult cases Cicero presents. 
On her reading Diogenes is intent on providing ‘some kind of defence of the person who 
restricts himself to respecting his legal obligations and not violating the legal rights of 
others’ .'* For example, someone ‘who knowingly sells the defective house to an innocent 
buyer has, he points out, not violated the buyer’s rights, since he has not kept back 
anything the buyer has a right to know’.'* And Annas suggests that this same 
preoccupation with rights recurs in the four later examples repeated by Hecato. Here she 
sees a notable contrast with the point of view represented in Cicero’s text by Antipater: 
he is ‘concerned throughout with our moral duties, Diogenes with our legal obligations 
and rights’.'° Although according to Annas’s most general formulations of Diogenes’ 
position it is the obligations which create the rights, her treatment of the Hecato examples 
seems to imply that it is the rights which generate the obligations. As her schematic 
description of them puts it: ‘Diogenes says that A has no legal obligation to tell B, since 
B has no rights against A that A tell him.’'® 

Annas’s Diogenes is an intriguing figure. As we shall see a little later, the sort of 
differentiation between the moral and the legal which she attributes to him is not 
unparalleled in the philosophy of his time.'’ But if she is right his will have been one of 
the sharper formulations of the antithesis known to us. More distinctive, however, is the 
focus on rights she diagnoses in his treatment of the problem cases. This is particularly 
interesting in view of current debate on how far thinking about justice in ancient 
philosophy focused explicitly or implicitly on the rights of individuals." 


II. Critique of Annas’s solution 


Annas’s solution to our original problem is problematical. There are perhaps three 
principal difficulties with her handling of Cicero’s evidence (unfortunately we have no 
other information about Diogenes’ views).'® The first and most fundamental is what I 
shall argue to be the implausibility of her view that Cicero has radically misconstrued the 
relationship between the positions of Diogenes and Antipater. Second is the problem that 
much of the detailed textual evidence seems either to tell against her or to be more readily 
capable of alternative interpretation. Finally, it seems unlikely that the examples Cicero 
reports were chosen in order to make the point about legal obligation she supposes that 
Diogenes will have been trying to make. 

Annas is not the only scholar to propose that the debate Cicero reports between 
Diogenes and Antipater is a fiction, invented by Hecato,” or as Annas herself less 
plausibly supposes (with respect to III.50-7), by Cicero himself.*! In some sense this 
proposal must be correct. Clearly Cicero is not transmitting a verbatim account of a 
historical event transcribed at the time by some philosophically sophisticated reporter. At 
best, III.5 0-7 can only represent the gist of an ongoing disagreement between Diogenes 
and Antipater, cast in the form of something very like a court-room drama,” in a way 
which integrates it with the parallel treatment of the cases in Roman law Cicero goes on 
to consider in the next section (III.58—-74, especially 65-8). On that view what underlies 
Cicero’s or Hecato’s device of a debate between them will presumably have been oral 
tradition within the Stoa or the Academy about the ongoing disagreement. It is 
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conceivable, however, although I think less likely, that both III.50-7 and 91-2 have a 
more bookish origin. Perhaps in their writings the two Stoics took different views on the 
same issues, with or without flagging their mutual disagreement; and perhaps it was a 
later reader who noted it (III.91—2) and converted it into a dramatic confrontation (III.50- 
7). 

On neither of these versions of the fictional status of Cicero’s debate does much of a 
problem arise about the propriety of its representation as a debate. If the views of 
Diogenes and Antipater on the same questions were divergent, there was philosophical 
advantage in highlighting or sharpening the contours of the divergence by exhibiting it as 
a dialectical exchange, even if the protagonists themselves did not so conceive it 
(although in my judgement it is more plausible to suppose that they or at least their 
immediate pupils did think of it that way).’? But of course on Annas’s interpretation 
Diogenes and Antipater were not talking about the same issue. Therefore they were not in 
disagreement. Therefore the fiction of a debate is not only unhistorical but thoroughly 
misconceived. 

This result implies that at least as early as Hecato the Stoics had either become 
confused about their own intellectual history of only a generation or so ago, or (if not 
confused) were prepared to rewrite it in the service of more contemporary concerns; and 
that this is what has happened with Hecato’s account of Diogenes and Antipater. In itself 
such a development would not be surprising. Around the end of the second century BC 
and the beginning of the first, i.e. the period when Hecato was writing, there is ample 
evidence of contested reinterpretation of philosophical history (including the recent past), 
in the Academy in particular, where it was implicated in the formidable difficulties of 
trying to work out what Carneades’ philosophical stance had been. So misapprehension 
or revisionism on the part of a Hecato might be no more than one should expect a 
priori.”* However, the force of this argument is much weakened by the affinities between 
Hecato’s discussion of the conflicting claims of utilitas and humanitas, ‘concern for other 
human beings’, and what we are told of Carneades’ treatment of many of Hecato’s 
selfsame examples. For Carneades, head of the Academy while Diogenes was head of the 
Stoa, also discussed inter alia the cases of the defective house, the slave of bad character 
and the brass taken to be gold.”> Now in his famous demonstration that wisdom and 
justice are incompatible, Carneades argued with reference to these examples that wisdom 
dictates utilitas, justice humanitas. In representing the examples as cases which elicit 
conflicting responses Hecato is at one with Carneades over their basic structure. This 
makes it highly unlikely that in taking Diogenes’ and Antipater’s discussions of them as 
reflecting conflicting positions Hecato (in III.91—2) and Cicero (in III.50—7) are mistaken. 
It is true, as Annas observes, that ‘striking examples develop a life of their own’”°— 
sometimes, anyway. But when we find the same examples similarly designed to exhibit a 
common conflictual structure contemporaneously with Diogenes and Antipater and a few 
decades later, it is hard to believe that they were not moulded in this same basic shape in 
Diogenes and Antipater too. 

The next main area of difficulty with Annas’s reading is her diagnosis of a concern on 
Diogenes’ part with legal rights. As we have noted, she makes a number of claims to the 
effect that Diogenes focuses not just on legal obligations, but more particularly on the 
corresponding rights of e.g. the buyer against the seller. In the case of the defective 
house, for example, she sees Diogenes as preoccupied with the point that the vendor who 
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sticks to the letter of the law does not withhold any information the buyer has a right to 
know.”” 

I challenge the reader to find a word in Cicero’s text about the rights of the buyer. The 
most fully discussed case is the corn merchant example, on which Annas comments as 
follows:”* 


Diogenes...points out that the seller, while he is under a legal obligation 
to declare any defects in what he is selling,” is under no legal obligation 
to sell it at the price most in the buyer’s interests. And so he does not 
wrong anyone in selling it for as much as he can get; for the customers 
have no right that he sell at a price which is in their interests, and thus no 
right to the information that would lower the price. 


Down to ‘as much as he can get’ this account sticks fairly closely to the text, although 
there are some interesting details one might argue over. For example, is Diogenes’ main 
point that a seller is not obliged to se// at the price most in the buyer’s interests (as Annas 
suggests here), or is it rather that he is not obliged to ¢e// the buyer anything more than 
the law requires him to do, even if it would be in the buyer’s interests to know more (as 
her account in The Morality of Happiness suggests)? The text of the corn merchant 
example is indeterminate on this issue; in the house example Diogenes denies that the 
conjunction of not selling at the price which equal knowledge would have dictated and 
not supplying that knowledge is wrong (III.54). In the cases reviewed at III.91-2, 
however, the issue is simply whether or not to tell*°—i.e. the fairness of the conditions 
under which the contract is made. Another thing to note is that Diogenes’ claim is not 
strictly speaking that the merchant does no wrong to anyone in selling for as much as he 
can get. Perhaps that is what his general position would commit him to be prepared to 
argue, but in fact the merchant is made to state rather that he sells at no greater price than 
anyone else—and that cannot constitute committing a wrong against anyone. I take it that 
Diogenes does not here concede that there is any more to fairness than staying within the 
law.*' But the implication is presumably that if you thought there was, then a better 
criterion than equal knowledge would be the going rate in the relevant kind of 
transaction. Diogenes points out that the merchant does not transgress that (very un-Stoic 
kind of) ‘norm’, even if he is charging above the price at which corn usually sells in other 
than famine conditions. 

The chief problem in Annas’s discussion of the merchant arises with the explanation 
she appends when she introduces the notion of rights in her final two clauses: ‘for the 
customers have no right that he sell at a price which is in their interests, and thus no right 
to the information that would lower the price’. Cicero’s Stoic protagonists never adopt 
this way of talking. Their debate is couched in terms of whether it is necessary for A to 
tell B what it is in B’s interest to know (‘necessary’ here covers both necesse, II.52, and 
gerundives like pateficienda, 1.51, or dicenda, III.91). And Diogenes is made to argue 
the proposition that the vendor fails to do nothing he should do from the premiss that he 
is not obliged to disclose the information he fails to disclose. Absent entirely from the 
text is the further justification: the vendor declares himself not obliged to disclose that 
information on the ground that the buyer has no right to it.’ Of course, if the vendor is 
not obliged to disclose knowledge, it follows that the buyer has no right to it. But 
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reference to the buyer’s rights forms no part of the explanatory or justificatory 
mechanism.”** 

The point is an important one because of its bearing on Annas’s general thesis that the 
obligations Diogenes is concerned with are legal, as opposed to the moral duties which 
preoccupy Antipater. Had Annas been able to produce concrete evidence of formulations 
in terms of the buyer’s (or seller’s) rights under the civil law, this might have constituted 
impressive support for the thesis. As it is, we are left simply with Diogenes’ assertions 
that it is not necessary for the seller to tell all. And that makes it much harder to decide 
whether he is thinking of moral or legal obligation.** Hence it is not (as Annas claims) 
‘clear that Diogenes is not talking directly about what you ought or ought not to do in the 
way that Antipater is [i.e. with reference to moral duty]’.*° Indeed, we have already seen 
some evidence that he may well be talking Antipater’s language. His insistence that the 
corn merchant must do everything ‘without trickery’ is a moral demand (or if a legal 
demand, one dictated by moral concerns). And when he makes the hypothesis that the 
corn merchant sell at no higher price than anyone else, and then asks: ‘Who is treated 
unjustly (iniuria)?’, he might mean:*° ‘Who is treated illegally? What law (ius) has been 
violated? Has anybody been deprived of anything he or she had a right to have?’ But the 
question so interpreted would be highly rhetorical: it is obvious that nothing illegal would 
have transpired if the sale had gone ahead at the going rate. And the context (as we have 
seen) suggests a concern rather with what is or isn’t fair. It is therefore probably better to 
take Diogenes as asking something like: ‘Who has been the victim of an act that is 
unfair?" 

I can deal more briefly with the third of my main difficulties with Annas’s 
interpretation. This relates to Diogenes’ choice of examples. A crucial point about the 
Rhodes example is that it concerns a crisis: hardly an obvious choice to introduce a 
general theory of buying and selling.** And if Diogenes wanted to recommend somehow 
the moral acceptability of buying and selling, why should he have gone out of his way to 
construct examples which appear so morally questionable?*’ Of course, the fact that we 
cannot give confident or well-supported answers to questions such as these does not 
mean that Annas’s story about Diogenes is wrong. But it should encourage us to try to 
tell a different story. 


IV. An alternative solution: (i) reply to Carneades 


The alternative story I would like to tell about Diogenes can best begin with a suggestion 
about the morally ‘hair-raising’*” examples he deployed in developing his position. The 
suggestion is that he worked with these examples not from choice but because they were 
forced on him—by Carneades. The pressure he responds to is generated not by the 
Stoics’ own perception of a need to develop a social ethic appropriate to the world as it is, 
not just as it ought to be, but by Academic criticism. 

Both Carneades and Diogenes participated in an embassy of the Athenians to Rome in 
156/5 BC, which became famous for a bravura lecturing performance on the part of 
Carneades, who made speeches for and against justice on successive days.*' Detailed 
evidence survives (via the fragmentary Book III of Cicero’s De Repitblica)” of the 
arguments he presented against justice on this and no doubt other occasions.** Carneades 
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did not deny that people acknowledge the authority of positive laws—different laws in 
different cities—for the sake of the mutual advantages that can thereby be secured (Cic. 
Rep. Ill.14—-18). He connected this with Glaucon’s version of the social contract theory in 
Plato’s Republic (Cic. Rep. I.23). But there is no such thing as natural justice—it is 
nothing but stupidity (Lact. Jnst. V.16.3 [=Cic. Rep. III.21]), as a whole battery of 
examples was designed to demonstrate. Those which concern us are the following (Lact. 
Inst. V. 16.5—6 [=Cic. Rep. HI.29]: 


Suppose that a good man has a runaway slave or a house that is insanitary 
and disease-ridden, but is the only person to know these faults. And 
suppose that on this account he announces that he is selling. Will he admit 
that the slave he is selling is a runaway or the house diseaseridden? Or 
will he conceal this from the buyer? If he admits it, he is certainly a good 
man, because he is not practising deceit. But he will nonetheless be 
judged a fool, because he will be selling either at a low price or not at all. 
If he conceals it, he will certainly be wise, because he looks after his 
interests. But he will be wicked, because he is practising deceit. 


Other examples were introduced to make the same point, notably the instance of a 
shipwrecked traveller floundering in the water who gets the opportunity to dislodge 
someone else from a plank that floats past. If he pushes the other person off, he behaves 
unjustly (he commits an act of violence against another); if not, he is a fool (he spares 
another’s life at the expense of his own). Lactantius sums up the final outcome of 
Carneades’ argument as follows (Lact. /nst. V.16.12 [= Cic. Rep. II.31]): ‘He divided 
justice into two parts, calling one civil, the other natural, and he undermined both of 
them. Civil justice is certainly wisdom—but it is not justice. Natural justice is certainly 
justice—but it is not wisdom.’ So neither the Epicureans nor any other school are right 
about justice. The social contract gives a stable framework of laws which secures mutual 
advantage, but not (pace Epicurus) any truly moral motivation that deserves the name 
‘justice’. But real or natural justice, i.e. justice as a genuine moral motivation, is not a 
principle that people in practice often act upon.” If they did, they would be regarded as 
stupid rather than just.*° 

The hypothesis I want to advance is that Diogenes perceived Carneades’ examples as a 
threat to Stoic ethics, and responded to them by trying to show that there need be nothing 
unjust in the conduct of the wise person who acts out of self-interest: nothing, that is to 
say, that falls short of what Carneades called natural justice. This is not a hypothesis 
explicitly supported by ancient testimony.*” But it is not a novel hypothesis. Certainly the 
general idea that Diogenes was reacting to Carneades has occurred to scholars before**— 
and indeed is considered and dismissed by Annas in her article.“” She points out that it is 
Plato and Aristotle who are mentioned as Carneades’ main targets (Lact. Inst. V.14.5 [= 
Cic. Rep. III.9]), not the Stoics (he seems to have said that Chrysippus had nothing of any 
substance to offer on the subject of justice (Cic. Rep. II. 12)). Her objection is hardly 
decisive, as will become clear if we consider what is at issue in affirming or denying that 
there is such a thing as natural justice. 

I take it that in the present context someone who asserts that justice exists by nature is 
primarily asserting the objectivity of justice, conceived as an alternative to the sort of 
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positivist position defended by Glaucon. Naturalists reject the sophistic thesis that justice 
in a given society is simply what the laws of that society determine it to be. In their view, 
what counts as justice or injustice is something to which there is an objectively correct 
answer—in ‘nature’—irrespective of positive law.°° Now it could hardly be denied that in 
this sense both Plato and Aristotle are naturalists about justice. And it is therefore entirely 
credible that Carneades named them as the principal proponents of the naturalist 
position.°! But the Stoics held it too: for example, Diogenes Laertius tells us in his 
account of Stoicism that on their view ‘the just exists by nature not by posit, as also do 
law and right reason, as Chrysippus says in On the Fine (VII.128). Carneades will of 
course have been well aware of this, and of the way the Stoics connected their position on 
justice with their theory of law and right reason.”” So he will have known that his assault 
on naturalism would damage the Stoics no less than his chief official targets, Plato and 
Aristotle. And given his general philosophical strategy of scrutinising all possible 
positions on a given subject comprehensively,” it is not very likely that he was 
indifferent to the fact that it would hit home at the Stoics too, however rude he may have 
been about the significance of Chrysippus’ contribution to the subject.°* Whatever 
Carneades’ original intentions, later in the second century the Stoic Hecato was 
undeniably treating his examples as problematical for Stoicism. 

Of course, the proposal that Diogenes was meaning to defend Stoicism against 
Carneades in his treatment of the hair-raising examples depends for much of its 
persuasiveness on the effectiveness of the defence it can be taken to constitute. I shall 
argue that it works remarkably successfully as such. In broad outline, Diogenes’ case 
goes as follows. First, he rightly takes it as agreed between Carneades and himself that 
the wise person selling his slave or his house acts within the law in pursuing his self- 
interest. Carneades has not contested that abiding by the positive law of the land is 
generally speaking more advantageous than not (Lact. /nst. V.16.2-3 [= Cic. Rep. 
III.21]), and indeed he has presented the Epicurean arguments in favour of this position 
(Cic. Rep. III.26; cf. 23). Diogenes’ next move is to contest Carneades’ description of the 
vendor’s behaviour as concealment of the truth, and his implication that it therefore 
constitutes deceit. As Diogenes presents the matter, the vendor declares all the defects in 
the item he offers for sale that he is required by law to declare, and without engaging in 
any trickery maintains silence about the rest. In this there is no concealment and so no 
deceit. Here, too, Diogenes’ line has much to be said for it. Third, Diogenes reasonably 
contends that the vendor therefore commits no injustice. I take it that this contention is 
not to be interpreted as the uninteresting claim that the vendor does not offend against 
civil justice, as determined by the law of the land. It is the ethical thesis that he does not 
act wrongfully, i.e. that he does not unfairly harm the interests of the buyer. 

It is worth spending a little time on Diogenes’ second move, on which Annas has 
many helpful things to say: viz. the distinction he draws between deceitfully concealing 
the truth and legitimately maintaining silence about it (III.52).°° That some such 
distinction is there to be drawn is obvious. It is similarly correct to say (as Diogenes 
does) that I am under no general moral obligation to tell you whatever it may be in your 
interests to know—even if I have a duty to be concerned for the interests of others in 
general. Antipater is represented by Cicero as disagreeing with this thesis (III.53). But his 
more interesting complaint relates to the issue of whether there is some particular reason 
why the silence of Diogenes’ vendor must count as immoral concealment, even though he 
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has revealed everything he is legally obliged to reveal. He cites the convention of the 
Athenians that it is unacceptable not to show people the way when they are lost, and says 
that what Diogenes’ vendor does is worse than a breach of that convention would be: it is 
comparable with deliberately leading a person astray (III.55). His idea is presumably that 
the convention is such that there would be a reasonable expectation on the buyer’s part 
that any grave defect in the item for sale would be declared by an honest seller even if he 
is not legally obliged to declare it. His not declaring it is therefore positively misleading. 
Diogenes responds with a variety of considerations (III.55): 


If someone has not even encouraged you to buy, surely he hasn’t forced 
you? He advertised something he didn’t want, and you bought something 
you did want. If those who advertise a villa as ‘good and well-built’ are 
not thought to have deceived you, even though it is neither good nor 
methodically built, then it’s much less the case for those who haven’t 
praised their house. Where it is up to the buyer to judge, how can there be 
deceit on the part of the seller? Indeed, if one need not accept 
responsibility for everything that was actually stated, do you really think 
that one need do so for something that was not stated? What is more 
foolish than for a seller to recount the faults of the very thing he is selling? 
What could be more absurd than for the auctioneer to say, “I am selling an 
unsanitary house’? 


Perhaps the most acute point in this sequence is the appeal to the conventions (not just the 
legal provisions) which obtain with regard to buying and selling. In effect Diogenes is 
conceding that Antipater is right to raise the issue of conventions, but arguing that there is 
no moral mileage to be got from raising it. For in the Athenian convention Antipater 
refers to there is a presumption of helpfulness, whereas in the conventions relating to 
buying and selling there is a presumption of neutrality: it is for me to look after my 
interests, for you to look after yours. This is graphically illustrated by the conventions 
governing advertisements. So—contrary to what Antipater maintains—the buyer can 
have no reasonable expectations that even an honest seller will disclose every major 
defect. In fact, the honest seller is entitled to assume that the buyer will be aware that the 
onus of discovering the existence of defects (other than those the law regards as 
notifiable) conventionally rests with the buyer. 

The moral life does not take place in a vacuum, but within a matrix of rules and 
conventions, including legal rules: in the present case the legal rules and the conventions 
governing transactions which, as everyone involved recognises, are undertaken out of 
self-interest. There are good reasons for sticking by the rules, and not trying to improve 
on them in an ad hoc way in particular circumstances. For instance, if the parties to a 
transaction limit themselves to playing it by the rules, both sides know exactly where 
they are with regard to responsibility. For the rules are designed to make it clear who is 
responsible for finding out what. Indeterminacy and consequent uncertainty are 
eliminated as far as possible. But ad hoc variations reintroduce them. Once the idea is 
accepted (as Antipater seems to want) that the seller may be responsible for finding out 
and declaring facts other than those notifiable in law, there seems no obvious limit upon 
what these might be. The question remains: would an honest seller who is concerned for 
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the interests of the buyer remain silent? But that is not any longer a problem about his 
honesty as such, and so not appropriate to raise at this stage in Diogenes’ argument. 

It is time to turn to Diogenes’ third move:*° the claim that because the seller who 
complies with the law does not act dishonestly, he does not behave unjustly towards the 
buyer—he does not cause him wrongful harm. What is perhaps most significant about 
this claim is the weight it is accorded in the argument. In the reply to Diogenes which 
Cicero attributes to Antipater, it is suggested that a Stoic will demand much more of 
justice than satisfaction of this rather minimal requirement. The wise vendor who is also 
just will so act as to consult the common interest of human society (III. 52). And Cicero 
represents Diogenes as indicating that he is not unmindful of this point (III. 5 3). But with 
his conclusion that the vendor meets the more minimal requirement, Diogenes is made to 
rest his case. He is content to stress simply that in not acting dishonestly the vendor 
commits no wrongful harm against anyone. 

This is understandable given our hypothesis: that the argument is essentially 
defensive—designed to show that Carneades’ examples do not demonstrate the 
incompatibility of wisdom and justice, or prudence and morality. On Annas’s 
interpretation, by contrast, it is puzzling and unfortunate that Diogenes stops here. If his 
aim was to show that morality must make room for legal obligations, it was incumbent on 
him to say something about why and how it is to make room: which, as she concedes, he 
fails to do. 

But Diogenes’ strategy is also understandable against the wider background of Stoic 
thinking about justice in the second century BC. If we look at the account of justice in 
Book I of the De Officiis, derived from Diogenes’ pupil Panaetius, we notice two things 
relevant to the present discussion. First, justice is introduced in broad terms as the social 
virtue, the perfection of the natural impulse in humans to associate with one another 
(I.11—15). Second, however, when Cicero comes to specify the particular principles of 
action that are to govern the conduct of someone who behaves justly, two maxims are 
identified (1.20): ‘Of justice, the first duty is that no man should harm another unless he 
has been provoked by injustice; the next that one should treat common things as common 
and private ones as one’s own.’ In other words, Panaetius (if Cicero is still relying on him 
at this point, as I suppose) gives pride of place in his thinking about human association to 
the minimalist, negative injunction: do not cause wrongful harm to other persons.’’ And 
reflection on this maxim—which of course has inter alia a Socratic pedigree (Apol. 29B, 
Crito 48B-49B)°* dominates the entire discussion of justice over the next twenty 
paragraphs of Cicero’s text (I.21-41).° Similarly, when in Book III Cicero looks for a 
‘rule of procedure’ (formula) to resolve apparent conflict between morality and 
advantage (III. 19-20), the principle he identifies—which he describes as ‘highly 
consistent’ with Stoicism—is the rule that ‘one is not allowed to harm another for the 
sake of one’s own advantage’ (III.23). What is more, Cicero offers a whole battery of 
reasons for making this rule his fundamental criterion (IH.21—6). Prime among these is 
precisely that breach of the rule is a disruption of the natural sociability of the human 
race; i.e. it frustrates the natural impulse which gives shape to the virtue of justice. And 
Cicero makes it clear that one of the key applications of the rule is to the institution of 
property (III.22): 
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It is permitted to us—nature does not oppose it—that each man should 
prefer to secure for himself rather than for any other anything connected 
with the necessities of life. However, nature does not allow us to increase 
our means, our resources and our wealth by despoiling others. 


Carneades would presumably have been unimpressed by these attempts to make the no- 
harm principle an expression of natural human sociability, and of a natural (as opposed to 
an artificial) virtue of justice.°' The theory of the social contract—he might object—can 
explain the principle without invoking any natural disposition to be concerned for others. 
But to cope with Carneades’ hair-raising examples Diogenes is not obliged to prove the 
superiority of the whole Stoic theory of virtue over other philosophical accounts, only to 
show that he can handle them in a way that is perfectly consistent with it.” 

To put the point another way, Diogenes could accept that if we want to know what just 
behaviour consists in when it comes to buying and selling, the Epicurean theory of justice 
(focused as it is on the optimal way of pursuing one’s own advantage in a world in which 
everyone else is pursuing his or her own advantage too) is a good enough guide, if 
supplemented by the distinction between silence and concealment he is proposing—and 
sufficient to take the sting out of Carneades’ examples. However, he need not agree that 
his position then becomes tantamount to Epicureanism. For just pursuit of one’s own 
advantage, although something natural for humans to engage in, does not constitute their 
good. That consists in the virtue exhibited in their conduct of the pursuit.” 


V. An alternative solution: (ii) reply to Antipater 


Antipater objected that Diogenes’ corn merchant is not considering as he should his 
obligations of concern for the interests of other people and the good of society. Diogenes, 
he suggests, is forgetting that ‘human beings are bound together in society by nature’ (III. 
53). ‘I do remember,’ Diogenes is represented as replying, ‘but is that society of a kind 
that nothing belongs to any one person? If that is so, then nothing can be sold at all, but 
all must be given’ (ibid.). 

The objection throws down the challenge Diogenes must correctly have assumed he 
could avoid in his reply to Carneades: of showing how his corn merchant’s behaviour 
accords with the general Stoic theory of justice. The reply signals two things. Diogenes 
accepts (1) that acting justly requires one not to forget the interests of others and of 
society. But he attaches the proviso (2) that (1) must not be so conceived as to negate the 
institution of private property. Otherwise the reply is pretty vague. What I want to 
propose now is that there is evidence elsewhere in De Offidis to suggest that later Stoics 
attempted to fill it out. I shall be a bit speculative in my suggestions about what we can 
attribute to them rather than to Cicero himself, for whom the philosophical defence of the 
idea of private property was a major sub-project of De Officiis.“ And I shall extract 
rather more in the way of articulated theory than the text may strictly license. The point is 
to indicate the sort of thinking about property which may have been going on in later 
Hellenistic Stoicism rather than to try to prove definitively any specific thesis. 

Cicero, as we have seen, specifies two maxims of justice early in Book I of De Offidis: 


(i) No man should harm another unless he has been provoked by injustice, 
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(ii) One should treat what is common as common and what is private as one’s own. 


These maxims probably derive from Panaetius: Cicero acknowledges a general debt to 
his work On Appropriate Action (1.7), and his indebtedness is likely to be strongest in 
regard to points of general theory; moreover, his immediate development of (ii), as we 
shall see shortly, betrays a specific use of Diogenes’ ideas—and Panaetius would be the 
most obvious intermediary. I think Panaetius’ idea must be that any action, if it is to 
count as just, should satisfy 

(i), and that behaviour relating to property or other interests (something with which 
justice is especially concerned) should meet the requirements of both (i) and (ii). 

If maxim (ii) is Stoic, we may reasonably register some initial surprise. For there is no 
trace of a special concern with distribution of property in the canonical Stoic definition of 
justice: ‘a disposition to assign to each his share according to worth’ (e.g. Stob. Ed. 
II.59.9-10). So it is tempting to postulate second-century revisionism. And there is a 
particular reason for seeing Diogenes as its author. For in Cicero’s brief comment on (ii) 
we find a not very veiled reference to this formal definition—but significantly in a 
revised version of it which is explicitly attributed to Diogenes. Having stated that 
property is never private by nature, but becomes so by long occupation, victory in war, 
law, settlement, agreement or lot, Cicero notes (1.21): 


Consequently, since what becomes each man’s own comes from what had 
in nature been common, each man should hold on to whatever has fallen 
to him. If anyone else should seek any of it for himself, he will be 
violating the law of human society. 


Here ‘whatever has fallen to him’ reproduces Diogenes’ rewriting of ‘his share according 
to worth’ in the standard definition (Stob. Ed. II.84.13-17). In effect Diogenes 
converted the formula for distribution implicit in the definition from an evaluative (and 
potentially redistributive) one of some kind to a conservative principle, designed to 
ensure that everyone keeps what he has in fact got, however acquired.” 

It is also tempting (but distinctly more speculative) to interpret maxim (11) as 
supplying the conceptual machinery for a reply to Antipater on Diogenes’ behalf. For in 
any transaction involving the transfer of property, it is only clause (b) of maxim (ii) that 
comes into play along with maxim (i). So what Diogenes can say to Antipater is that if he 
construes concern for the common interest as somehow involving obedience to the 
injunction to treat what is common as common (clause (a)), then he is mistaken: clause 
(a) is strictly irrelevant in the cases at issue. This does not mean that when discussing 
the problem examples Diogenes will not have been mindful of the interests of society at 
large. Quite the opposite: it is simply that he thinks respect for the laws governing private 
property and its sale is part of the glue which holds ‘human society’ together.” 

It has to remain a conjecture that Panaetius’ account of justice, as reflected in this 
passage of Book I of Cicero’s De Officiis, was worked out with the controversy between 
Diogenes” and Antipater”' in mind. In the case of Panaetius’ pupil Hecato, as we have 
been seeing, there is much more direct evidence of his interest and intervention in it. 
Most of that evidence is to be found at Off III.89-92. But an earlier passage also reports 
a line of thought in Hecato which probably belongs in the same context (III.63): 
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A wise person should give consideration to his family property, without 
acting contrary to laws, customs or established practices. For we do not 
wish to be rich just for ourselves, but for our children, relatives, friends, 
and above all for our country. For the capacities and resources of 
individuals are the riches of the city. 


Here, as Annas observes,” looking after one’s private property and doing what one can to 
amass more is argued to be at least an effective way of promoting the interests of others 
and especially the common interest. With this argument Hecato has the ammunition to 
supply Diogenes with a rather more specific and concrete defence of his mindfulness of 
those interests than the social glue move implicit in Panaetius’ theory of justice. 
Bolstered by Hecato, Diogenes is in a position to claim that at any rate in the long run the 
cor merchant’s behaviour will enable him to be a greater beneficiary of the community 
than would otherwise have been the case. 

At first sight the point is apparently that we pursue our own economic interests partly 
in order to benefit the city.” But the final sentence of the extract quoted from III.63 
suggests an observation about the way the economy works rather than about the direct 
intentions of economic agents. It seems to be making the point that the existence of 
persons who successfully pursue their own immediate interests is something that in 
general and in the long term benefits the city. We should perhaps reinterpret the remark 
about what ‘we wish” in the light of that. What the successful want is something of a 
second-order character: that the success their enterprise brings will in due course help to 
convey benefit on the city. The way the invisible hand works in society is commented on 
a bit more explicitly in the later passage (II.90). Here Hecato imagines someone with a 
father who is robbing temples or planning to raid the city treasury. Does the son inform 
the magistrates? No—he ought to be in a position to defend his father in court if need be. 
But does not one’s country take precedence over all other commitments? Yes—but it is in 
the interests of one’s country to have citizens who revere their parents. Hecato allows 
that if a son finds his father directly conspiring against the government, and judges that 
his action is likely to lead to the ruin of the country, then if all modes of dissuasion fail 
‘he will put its safety before his father’s’. The point is presumably that it is in the long- 
term common interest that private commitments are in most circumstances to be 
encouraged to prevail over what at first sight might appear to be the course of action 
dictated by the common interest. Indeed, they should only be overridden if not overriding 
them would probably result in a situation where all reasonable hope of securing the long- 
term common interest is lost. 

On this reading of Hecato’s position as given at III.63, it is not being suggested that 
the person who puts his unreliable slave up for sale is meaning thereby to look after the 
interests of anyone but himself and his immediate family, least of all his potential buyers. 
Hecato is not trying to make out that Diogenes’ stance can be made compatible with 
Antipater’s in any straightforward way. The thought is rather an anticipation of Adam 
Smith’s idea that there is a sort of utilitarian providential economy governing social 
interactions, which ensures that even paradigmatically self-interested behaviour turns out 
to be something in the common interest. Conversely, actually trying to pursue the 
common interest directly is not necessarily the most effective way of securing it. 
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VI. Conclusion 


Annas thought that taking Diogenes to be straightforwardly endorsing the corm 
merchant’s sales strategy is not a serious interpretative option. It would make him into a 
moral monster, or at any rate a philosopher with morally monstrous views. So she 
recommended bracketing the endorsement. What Diogenes meant was that there is 
nothing /egally amiss with the merchant’s conduct—but he did not mean to deny that it 
might be morally reprehensible, as Antipater argued. It was part and parcel of the 
bracketing interpretation that an emphasis on Diogenes’ emphasis on the legal dimension 
of the obligations he is interested in be apparent in Cicero’s text. And a concern on 
Diogenes’ part with the legal rights possessed or not possessed by buyers and sellers was 
represented as a key aspect of his stress on the law. 

This chapter has argued that Cicero’s text does not upon examination turn out to focus 
on the law and legal rights in the way the Annas interpretation leads one to expect. The 
civil law is part of the backcloth to the discussion. It is not foregrounded, still less a 
major focus. What is at stake is, as most readers have supposed, private property and our 
moral obligations with regard to buying and selling it. But the original difficulty—that 
Diogenes’ position construed as a moral position is outrageous—has dissolved. Diogenes 
puts a reasoned and not implausible argument for the view that in the problem cases there 
need be no dishonesty or injustice in pursuing one’s self-interest. It is a line of thought 
which appears to have been endorsed by his pupil Panaetius and by Panaetius’ pupil 
Hecato. Harder to meet were the objections from his contemporary and successor 
Antipater, to the effect that he paid no regard to our obligation to be concerned for the 
interests of others. And there is not much evidence on how Diogenes tried to cope with 
this challenge, if indeed he did so. But we can perhaps reconstruct the rough outlines of 
attempts by Panaetius and Hecato to supply the deficiency. 

Annas’s proposal about the motivation of Diogenes’ views on buying and selling was 
offered as a contribution to what in The Morality of Happiness turned into a more general 
inquiry as to whether the Stoics ever developed ‘a general theory defending existing 
institutions’.’* One might perhaps” have expected that they would have conceived a need 
to construct such a defence, given their view that the only real city is the community of 
the good and the wise.’ I do not see much in the way of signs of their having done so. 
Stoics certainly agreed that the natural sociability of humans meant that it is appropriate 
for us to contribute to the political and social life of the communities in which we 
actually find ourselves.”’ But they seem to have taken it for granted that when we do so, 
we must take the world as we find it.’ What Chrysippus, for example, emphasised was 
the depth of the immersion of the wise man in that world. Whether the sage opts for the 
court or politics or teaching, he will be making money (Plu. Stoic. Rep. 1043E). And he 
will ‘practise oratory and engage in politics as though wealth were a real good, and 
reputation and health too’ (ibid. 1034B).” In the dialogue about the corn merchant 
Hecato made Diogenes’ final reply to Antipater the rhetorical question: ‘But is that 
society [sc. of human beings bound together by nature] of a kind that nothing belongs to 
any person? (Off: IlI.5 3). The appeal here to the institution of private property is 
presented as a conversation stopper, an irresistible invocation of an unchallengeable 
assumption.*° 


10 
CICERO’S DEFINITION OF RES PUBLICA 


I. Introduction 


In his Politics in the Ancient World Moses Finley had this to say of Cicero’s Republic:' 
‘Like Mommsen, I find the central idea of the Republic “as unphilosophical as 
unhistorical” and I am not persuaded otherwise by the unending flood of adulatory 
commentaries.’ In a footnote he added: 


As an extreme illustration of the nonsense Cicero continues to evoke, I 
submit the still regularly cited book by V.Péschl, Rémischer Staat und 
griechisches Staatsdenken bei Cicero (Berlin, 1936), which concludes (p. 
173) that the Republic ‘fused into one the Roman empire, perhaps the 
greatest creation of that world, and the philosophy of Plato, the most 
sublime spiritual creation of antiquity’. 


Cicero’s attempt to represent Scipio’s Rome as the ideal city annoys most historians and 
leaves philosophers cold. So when Finley went on to dub as ‘mere rhetoric’ what 
Mommsen had called ‘a singular mongrel compound of history and philosophy’ he was 
preaching to the converted, at any rate so far as an English-speaking readership was 
concerned. 

This chapter aims to rehabilitate the Republic in the reader’s esteem. I shall not try to 
salvage the marriage of history and philosophy which has so moved the ire of the critics. 
Instead I shall focus on something no less fundamental, namely the definition of res 
publica as res populi which launches the argument of the whole work. My principal 
proposal relating to the definition has two dimensions. First, I shall maintain that the 
definition has a quite specific function in the dialogue, namely to operate as a criterion of 
legitimacy. Its introduction is designed to furnish the grounds of a distinction between 
constitutions/politeiai/set-ups/‘regimes’ (in Straussian parlance) that are legitimate and 
those that are not. Second, I shall claim that this interest in discriminating between set- 
ups on grounds of legitimacy is a distinctively Roman and Ciceronian input into the 
theory of Rep., not one inherited from whatever Greek models Cicero was using. 

Finley’s remarks on the Republic occur in the final chapter of his book, entitled 
‘Ideology’. The main thesis argued in that chapter is the proposition that ancient political 
thought differs strikingly from early modern in having no general or fundamental 
preoccupation with the problem of the legitimacy of government or governments. It is a 
typical early modern view that individual men have natural rights to life and liberty, 
whereas the state or the commonwealth is an artificial creation which legitimately 
exercises a claim to obedience on our part and requires surrenders of freedoms only on 
certain conditions, e.g. if we give our consent and its claims are minimal. The most 
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memorable enunciation of this theme as the central issue in political philosophy is of 
course on the first page of Rousseau’s Du Contrat Social: 


Je veux chercher si, dans l’ordre civil, il peut y avoir quelque régie 
d’administration légitime et sure, en prenant les hommes tels qu’ils sont, 
et les lois telles qu’elles peuvent étre... L7>homme est ne libre, et partout il 
est dans les fers. Tel se croit le maitre des autres, qui ne laisse pas d’étre 
plus esclave qu’eux. Comment ce changement s’est-il fait? Je l’ignore. 
Qu’est-ce qui peut le rendre légitime? Je crois pouvoir résoudre cette 
question. 


In classical antiquity, by contrast, Finley found evidence of a concern with legitimacy in 
only a few Athenian literary productions of the latter part of the fifth century BC and the 
beginning of the fourth: the Antigone, the Crito, the private peace struck by Dicaeopolis 
in the Acharnians (p. 125). The arguments and ideas of these works were not echoed in 
the general historical record, nor in the political philosophies of Plato and Aristotle— 
although Finley thought this ambiguous in its significance, since Plato and Aristotle 
‘worked and wrote on a level of philosophical abstraction, sophistication and 
generalisation that was not only beyond the reach of their fellow-men but was also 
unsuitable’ for reconstructing what ‘Greeks generally understood by legitimacy, political 
obligation or proper political behaviour’ (p. 124). 

Not everyone will agree that Aristotle’s political thought is so remote from common 
Greek views; and his philosophical method was of course designed to ensure that proper 
account is taken of ‘opinions in good standing’. The fact that for Aristotle there could be 
no radical question over the legitimacy of government may therefore tell us something 
not just about him but about general Greek attitudes. Relative to our concerns two things 
Aristotle takes to be basic truths are of decisive importance: the propositions (a) that men 
and women are naturally adapted to community, and (b) that every form of community 
has an appropriate form of ru/e—despotic, monarchical, political, as the case may be. 
There is accordingly no general problem of legitimacy for the commonwealth and its 
claims to rule, even though one can dispute which forms of rule are good or correct in 
what circumstances, and above all one can consider who deserves to rule. That someone 
must rule who deserves to do so is not questioned. Aristotle’s position is therefore in as 
stark an opposition to Rousseau’s as could be imagined. 

If there were any in classical antiquity for whom this Aristotelian view constitutes the 
perfect ideology, it was the citizens of the Roman Republic as described by Finley, who 
stresses the pervasive influence of war in their lives: a Roman spent much of his active 
life on campaign under orders, bound by the sacramental oath of loyalty to his general 
(pp. 129-30). Finley comments (p. 130): 


This encourages me to believe that obedience to the authorities became so 
deeply embedded in the psyche of the ordinary Roman citizen that it 
carried over into his explicitly political behaviour. As with the Spartans, 
that fortified acceptance of the system to the degree that there was no 
genuine political discussion (as distinct from disagreements over specific 
policies directly affecting class interests). I find it inconceivable, for 
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example, that a citizen of Athens or of many other Greek city-states would 
have allowed the senatus consultum ultimum to be introduced by the 
Senate without any serious challenge, and certainly no fundamental 
challenge, to its legitimacy. 


Thus for Finley legitimacy was not usually on the agenda of political discussion in 
antiquity; least of all at Rome; and certainly not in Cicero’s Republic, whose appeal to the 
ancestral constitution attempts, albeit desperately, to reinforce unthinking acceptance of 
the legitimacy of the set-up it is recommending (cf. p. 133). 

Finley’s general characterisation of Roman politics and the political mentality of the 
Roman citizen would be vigorously disputed by other ancient historians.’ I confine my 
own contrary argument to the Republic. I shall contend that Cicero does here raise fairly 
explicitly a question about legitimacy that is never broached in Greek political 
philosophy, not even the Crito. And I shall suggest that it is the distinctively Roman 
concept of res publica which provides the logical space for the question. 


II. Res publica 


The expression ‘res publica’ in Cicero, as in Latin authors and texts both before and after 
him, has a notoriously elastic range of uses. It is ‘public[-spirited] activity’, ‘public 
affairs/business’, ‘the public interest’, ‘the community [sc. as the prime locus of public 
activity/the prime beneficiary of the public interest]’, ‘the community constituted by the 
civitas or populus’, and—particularly in rousing patriotic contexts—‘the country’. There 
are as many things that it is not.* 

It is not the Republic, i.e. as contrasted with the Principate or the autocratic system of 
government of the Principate. Nor is it necessarily republican, if ‘republican’ entails ‘not 
monarchical’, for Cicero allows kingship to be one of the status or organisational set-ups 
acceptable for res publica, as in the early history of Rome recounted in book II. In V.2 
he utters his famous lament: ‘nostris enim vitiis, non casu aliquo, rem publicam verbo 
retinemus, re ipsa vero iam pridem amisimus’ (Tor by our own faults, not by any 
accident, we keep the res publica in name, but in reality we have long since lost it’). 
Taken out of context this looks as though it could be saying: all that remains of the 
Republic/a republican system of government is the name—in reality we have 
chaos/tyranny. What Cicero is actually bemoaning is the neglect of ancient customs and 
the absence of public-spirited individuals to maintain and develop them. As so often in 
Roman writers, the focus is moral rather than constitutional: in this case the loss of a 
common experience and commitment which shaped and stiffened character. 

The Loeb translation of the Republic frequently renders ‘res publica’ as ‘the State’; the 
German title for the dialogue is ‘der Staat’. Stark’s useful dissertation ‘Res publica’ has a 
final section entitled ‘Die Entwicklung von res publica zu der Bedeutung “Staat’’. In 
truth the emergence of the concept of the state is a topic for historians of Renaissance and 
early modern, not ancient, political thought. For a review of controversy on the subject I 
refer the reader to Quentin Skinner’s recent essay ‘The state’.” What is of special interest 
in his argument for us is its suggestion that the decisive move towards the idea of the 
state consists in the abandonment of something fundamental to Cicero’s treatment of res 
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publica. So long as the powers of the community, if exercised by a prince or a magistrate, 
are regarded on Ciceronian principles as simply entrusted to him, there is no logical 
space for the idea of a state or commonwealth distinct from the people or the community. 
But where it is held, as e.g. by Suarez in the early seventeenth century, that political 
powers involve a transfer (‘translatio’) of the people’s sovereignty—not so much 
delegation as alienation—a logical gap opens up between the powers of a community of 
citizens and those of a distinct impersonal authority, even if vested in a prince or 
magistrate, which is now in the sense indicated absolute. Skinner notes the difficulties 
advocates of the absolutist view had in settling on an appropriate name for this authority 
or Leviathan. But he argues that during the course of the seventeenth century, English 
authors in particular gravitate more and more to ‘the state’. And by the time of Hume and 
Rousseau, ‘the state’ and its equivalents in other languages have become the focus of 
political discourse throughout western Europe, even though Hobbeist absolutism still had 
to battle it out against rival ideologies. This is not the place to recommend or dispute 
Skinner’s specific story. Suffice it to note that on his findings, as on those of earlier 
investigators, the origins of the concept of the state lie within a particular historical 
matrix of political change and of associated shifts in vocabulary occasioned by theoretical 
attempts to cope with it. The burden of proof accordingly rests on those who would 
ascribe an idea of the state to Cicero and Tacitus to identify a comparable matrix in 
ancient Rome which would support the ascription. 

There is no neat correspondence between ‘res publica’ and a Greek equivalent. When 
in inscriptions the Romans found it necessary to translate ‘res publica’ into Greek, the 
favoured expression chosen was to démosia pragmata, “public affairs’: a literal-minded 
rendering which catches no real resonances in Greek political ideology. One might have 
thought that to koinon, ‘the community’, ‘the commonality’—as in e.g. to koinon ton, 
lénén, ‘the community of the lonians’ (Hdt. V. 109) or to koinon Macedonon, ‘the 
community of the Macedonians’ (IG XI.4.1102)—would have been a better bet, although 
here the assertion of community is often rather more forced (implying the unity of a 
plurality of regions or cities) than in talk of the ‘res publica’ at Rome.° Or to koinon 
agathon/sumpheron, ‘the common good/ advantage’, which of course is a key notion in 
Aristotle’s political philosophy (cf. also tou koinou sumpherontos, Polyb. VI.8.3). The 
Pro Sestio (just before Rep.) apparently favoured this equivalence, in speaking of ‘res ad 
communem utilitatem, quas publicas appellamus’ (91). In entitling his dialogue De 
Republica Cicero obviously means us to think of Plato’s politeia. But ‘res publica’ does 
not for him ordinarily or standardly mean politeia ‘constitution’ or ‘set-up’. When he 
wants to indicate that the subject of the work is to be the best constitution, he announces 
it as ‘optimus status civitatis/rei publicae’ (Rep. 1.33, Leg. 1.15), and regularly employs 
similar locutions such as ‘forma/modus/genus rei publicae/rerum publicarum’. It is true 
that he speaks e.g. of a ‘popularis’ or ‘regalis res publica’, but I take this to be a sort of 
shorthand for ‘genus populare/regale rei publicae’, as for example at Rep. 1.41 (‘rem 
publicam, quae ex tribus generibus illis, regali et optumati et populari, confusa modice’) 
and II.43 (‘regale genus civitatis’). Here, as in other contexts in Rep., ‘civitas’ functions 
as a synonym of ‘res publica’: which makes one think of Greek polis. This identity is 
further supported by a passage in book I where Cicero says that he will not, like some 
‘docti homines’, begin his discussion of’ res publica’ with the first union of male and 
female etc. Presumably he has in mind the sort of account of the origins of the polis that 
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we meet in Aristotle. On the other hand, his definition of ‘res publica’ suggests not the 
polis but some property of the polis. 

What sets ‘res publica’ apart from all these putative Greek equivalents (except perhaps 
polis) is its quite extraordinary capacity to attract metaphors. Drexler’s long article ‘Res 
publica’ presents page upon page of lists and instances of those used simply by Cicero 
and Livy. Thus for example it is subject to ruin, destruction, dishonour, danger, calamity, 
loss, shipwreck, rocks and whirlpools, darkness and eternal night. The ill-disposed betray, 
disturb, wound, destroy, oppress, shake and do violence to it, although it is healed, 
refreshed, supported, steadied and strengthened by the right-minded. An unusually large 
number of these and similar locutions are to be found in Cicero’s forensic speeches in the 
years immediately preceding composition of the Republic, especially in the post-exilic 
orations of 57 and 56 BC, and among these above all Pro Sestio (56). This should serve 
to remind us not only that the concept of res publica is deeply embedded in the Roman 
imagination and its characteristic speech-patterns, but that Cicero’s engagement in the 
Republic with the question of the best constitution for the res publica is intimately 
connected with his involvement in the politics in Rome and his concern for its stability 
and integrity in the face of the threats posed by the triumvirs and their mobsters. 


III. Res populi 


At 1.39 Cicero gives what Augustine calls his ‘brief definition’ of res publica as res 
populi.’ Whether this is intended as a formal philosophical definition we may well doubt 
from the very outset. Cicero has just made Scipio express his aversion to the kind of 
precision in definition which is more difficult to understand than the actual thing being 
defined (1.38). Such precision is evidently associated with what Cicero takes to be 
recognizable as the standard practice of the philosophical schools, from which he 
distances himself elsewhere in Rep. Moreover, while “‘populi’ draws out an implication 
of publica’, the meaning of ‘res’ and the analysis of res publica as a concept are left 
entirely undiscussed. ‘Res populi’ picks out just one key feature of res publica, evidently 
for a particular purpose, that is—as I shall argue—to supply a criterion of legitimacy of 
forms of government. Whether the introduction of the definition is due to Varro (as one 
stray bit of evidence suggests) or to Cicero himself, it has the look of a wholly Roman 
concept: although Polybius’ expression ta koina tou pléthous, ‘the common affairs of the 
people’ (VI.8.3), should make us cautious about such judgements. What is uniquely 
Roman is its use in definition as a tool of philosophical criticism. 

The criterion furnished by the definition has two components: (A) the idea of populus 
itself, and (B) the proposition that res publica is the res of a populus. Cicero does more to 
explicate (A) than (B). 

The primary characterisation of populus is as follows: 


populus autem non omnis hominum coetus quoquo modo congregatus, 

sed coetus multitudinis iuris consensu et utilitatis communione sociatus. 
(But it is not any and every collection of human beings, herded 

together in any way at all, that is a people, but a collection of a mass 
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which forms a society by virtue of (i) agreement with respect to justice 
and (ii) sharing in advantage.) 


There has been considerable discussion in the literature about the philosophical pedigree 
of this account of populus: is it Aristotelian? is it Stoic? etc. This preoccupation with its 
provenience has been unfortunate, since it has diverted attention from the more important 
question of Cicero’s use of the ingredients of the account, as indeed of the idea of res 
populi itself, in the ensuing argument. In fact (1) and (11) have a central place in a// major 
Greek theories of society. The brevity of Cicero’s formulation of them and the vagueness 
of the connection he makes between them suggest that what he wanted at this point was a 
generally accepted story which could then be put to critical use later in the theory. 
A more pointed doctrinal stance emerges in the rider which is immediately added: 


eius autem prima causa coeundi est non tarn imbecillitas quam naturalis 
quaedam hominum quasi congregatio; non est enim singulare nec 
solivagum genus hoc, sed ita generatum, ut ne in omnium quidem rerum 
adfluentibus copiis... 

(But the first cause of the coming together is not so much weakness as 
what one might call a sort of herding instinct natural to human beings: for 
this species is not ungregarious or solitary, but is born of such a nature 
that not even under conditions of great prosperity of every sort [is one 
human willing to be isolated from his fellow humans].) 


Here Cicero goes out of his way to distance himself from the key motivational ingredient 
in the contractualist account as told e.g. by Glaucon in Rep. II or in Epicurean theory. The 
very word ‘imbecillitas’ indicates an indirect reminiscence of Glaucon’s story. In Book 
Ill Cicero has Philus rehearse the version of that story which Cameades told in the 
second leg of his famous argumentum in utramque partem about justice. When 
Carneades turned to refutation of Plato’s position, he borrowed as its theoretical basis 
Glaucon’s explanation of justice as a contract founded on weakness. The second part of 
III.23 is little more than a Latin paraphrase of Plato Rep. 358E—359B (esp. 359A5-B1). 
As Glaucon makes arrhéstia tou adikein (‘weakness when it comes to wronging others’) 
the crux, so Philus concludes: ‘iustitiae non natura nec voluntas, sed imbecillitas mater 
est’ (‘Not nature nor choice, but weakness is mother of justice"). When, therefore, Cicero 
rejects imbecillitas as cause of the association which constitutes a.populus, he signals 
rejection of the contractualist story on the matter. What he puts in its place is an idea 
which has no less obvious Aristotelian and Stoic associations: the thesis that among 
human beings there is a natural tendency to herd together. His assertion of this thesis 
comes as something of a surprise, for both in the early De Inventione (1.2—3) and as 
recently as Pro Sestio 91—2 he had subscribed to an account of the origins of society 
which implies that men have no natural instinct for association. If their capacity for 
civilisation and justice was to be developed, an initiative had to be taken by a rational 
leader who could persuade men to live in society according to a system of justice. Rep. 
1.39 implies abandonment of this position; and its stress on the naturalness of the impulse 
to society is reasserted not only in the sequel De Legibus (1.35) but ten years later in De 
Officiis (1.12, 157-8, etc.). 
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But we should not dwell too long on the Aristotelian/Stoic rider to (A). For the 
purposes of Cicero’s main argument in Rep. what counts is (A) itself, and its ingredients 
(11) and particularly (i), the provision that the persons who make up a. populus do so by 
virtue of agreement with respect to justice (‘iuris consensu... sociatus’). One criterion of 
the non-existence of res publica in a regime or set-up is the dissolution of the mutuality 
and moral consensus which bind society together. So Rep. II.43: 


ergo illam rem populi, id est rem publicam, quis diceret turn, cum 
crudelitate unius oppressi essent universi, neque esset unum vinculum 
juris nec consensus ac societas coetus, quod est populus? 

(Therefore who would talk of a res populi, i.e. ares publica, in the case 
when the citizens as a whole are oppressed by the cruelty of a single man, 
and there is no single bond of justice nor the agreement and association of 
a collection of persons—which is what a populus is?) 


What Cicero seems to have in mind by ‘consensus’ is indicated by such expressions as 
‘commune ius’, ‘shared justice’ (Rep. 1.41) or ‘societas turis’, ‘association based on 
justice’ (Leg. I.35)—a shared sense of justice reflected in the moral life and institutional 
arrangements of a society. 

It is easy to see that the communal sense of justice will very likely collapse under 
tyranny. But Cicero appears to have reserved his fiercest rhetoric to diagnose and 
excoriate its destruction under popular rule. If one looked to (B), the stipulation that res 
publica is the res of the populus, it might appear that the security of the res publica is 
paradigmatically guaranteed under a popular government. Are not public affairs then 
uncontroversially in the hands of the populus? Not so, says Cicero. (B) can be satisfied 
only if the populus which wields power really is a. populus.* And that will be the case 
only if (A), the idea of the populus spelled out in Cicero’s definition, is realized. When a 
mob takes control, there is no common respect for justice, and so the key element in the 
definition of (A) is missing, as it is not in a law-governed democracy (Rep. III.45): 


Scipio Venio nunc ad tertium genus illud, in quo esse videbuntur fortasse 
angustiae. cum per populum agi dicuntur et esse in populi potestate 
omnia, cum, de quocumque volt, supplici'um sumit multitude, cum agunt, 
rapiunt, tenent, dissipant, quae volunt, potesne turn, Laeli, negare rem esse 
illam publicam, cum populi sint omnia, quoniam quidem populi esse rem 
volumus rem publicam? 

Turn Laelius: Ac nullam quidem citius negaverim esse rem publicam, 
quam istam, quae tota plane sit in multitudinis potestate. nam si nobis non 
placebat Syracusis fuisse rem publicam neque Agrigenti neque Athenis, 
cum essent tyranni, nec hie, cum decemviri, non video, qui magis in 
multitudinis dominatu rei publicae nomen appareat, quia primum mihi 
populus non est, ut tu optime definisti, Scipio, nisi qui consensu iuris 
continetur, sed est tarn tyrannus iste conventus, quam si esset unus, hoc 
etiam taetrior, quia nihil ista, quae populi speciem et nomen imitatur, 
immanuius belua est. 
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(SCIPIO: I come now to that third form of government, in which there 
will perhaps appear to be difficulties for us. When all things are said to be 
administered by the people and all to be in the power of the people; when 
the mass inflicts punishment on whoever they wish; when they hunt 
down, plunder, take into possession, and squander whatever they wish: 
then can you deny, Laelius, that this is a res publica, when all things 
belong to the people—since of course we want res publica to be the res of 
the people? 

LAELIUS: There is no res I would sooner insist is not a res publica 
than the one which is obviously wholly in the power of the mass. For if 
we agreed that there was no res publica at Syracuse or at Agrigentum or 
in Athens when there were tyrants, nor here at Rome when there were 
decemviri, 1 do not see any more reason for the name of res publica to 
turn up in the case of the domination of the mass. In the first place, I take 
it that there is no people, according to your excellent definition, Scipio, 
unless that people is held together by agreement with respect to justice. 
The sort of assembly you describe is as much a tyrant as if it were a single 
person—and the more hideous a tyrant because nothing is more dreadful 
than that monster which imitates the form and name of a people.) 


And III.43 has already argued that under tyranny agreement respecting justice collapses. 

It is time to say something about (B), the proposition that res publica is the res of the 
populus. As we have noted, Cicero does not attempt a formal account of res nor does he 
indicate what sort of genitive this is. I offer as a working paraphrase ‘the affairs and 
interests of the populus’. How does (B) function in the argument of Rep.? Augustine 
reports on book ITI as follows (CD 11.21): 


docet deinde quanta sit in disputando definitionis utilitas, atque ex illis 
suis defnitionibus colligit tune esse rem publicam, id est rem populi, cum 
bene et iuste geritur sive ab uno rege sive a paucis optimatibus sive ab 
universe populo. 

(Next he explains the usefulness of definition in argument. From these 
definitions of his own [sc. of populus and of res publica] he infers that a 
res publica, 1.e. a res populi, exists if and only if it is conducted well and 
justly whether by a single king or a few aristocrats or the people as a 
whole.) 


Augustine here refers to definitions in the plural. I take it that the inference is strictly only 
from (B), not from (A) and (B) together, although of course (B) presupposes a properly 
articulated conception of populus such as is supplied by Cicero’s explication of (4). The 
requirement that the res populi be ‘conducted well and justly’ is no doubt an authentically 
Ciceronian formulation.’ But in practice Cicero seems mostly to work with a more 
determinate conception of the conditions for the existence of res populi, which can be 
expressed in negative terms as follows: 
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Where there is a set-up such that the people’s affairs are conducted as 
though they were not its affairs but those of the ruler or ruling party, or its 
interests are not adequately consulted by the ruler, then there is no res 
populi, and therefore no res publica. 


In book I Cicero attributes to democratic ideology a stronger criterion: unless the people 
has direct control over its own affairs, there is no res populi, and therefore no res publica. 
But while he allows that direct popular control is one form of legitimate set-up, he 
himself does not agree that it is the best nor that there can be no res populi without it. 

To sum up our discussion so far: a constitutional set-up will qualify as a res publica if 
and only if (B’) the government in conducting public affairs adequately consults the 
interests of the people, which (A ’) forms a society in virtue of agreement on justice and of 
common advantage. Tyranny, oligarchy, and mob rule all fail this test. Augustine (CD 
11.21) suggests that tyranny and oligarchy fail it because they do not meet condition (B’), 
whereas in the case of mob rule condition (A ’) is what is not satisfied. Under tyranny and 
oligarchy there is no res populi; when the mob is in charge then strictly speaking there is 
not even a populus. This suggestion is too neat as it stands. Undoubtedly the failure to 
meet condition (B’) is stressed in the discussion of tyranny and oligarchy, but we have 
already seen Cicero denying that under a tyrant there really is a populus, precisely on the 
ground that condition (A4’) is not satisfied. And while in his treatment of mob rule he 
certainly emphasises the non-satisfaction of (A’), we shall shortly note evidence that he 
also presented a distinct argument for a claim tantamount to the thesis that (B’) is not 
satisfied either: if a people degenerates into a mob, someone else should take control of 
its affairs—because it is incapable of managing them properly itself. Theoretically it 
would be possible for a constitution to satisfy (A ’) but not (B’) or (B’) but not (A’). Cicero 
evidently thinks that that is not how the world actually works. To hazard a guess at his 
reasoning, corruption in government leads to the corruption of society itself, as perhaps— 
if we may so gloss Augustine—in the cases of tyranny and oligarchy; and vice versa, as 
perhaps in the case of mob rule. 

Our account of (B) has up to now omitted the most interesting and important feature of 
Cicero’s handling of res populi. What he has in mind by res populi is ‘the affairs and 
interests of the people’. But III.43 ff. is written as though the expression actually meant 
‘the property of the people’. Laelius agrees with Scipio that under an oligarchic faction 
like the Thirty in Athens or the decemviri at Rome (III.44): ‘Populi nulla res erat, immo 
vero id populus egit, ut rem suam recuperaret’ (‘There was no res belonging to the 
people. Indeed, the people took steps precisely to recover its own res’). Under the tyrant 
Dionysius of . (III.43): ‘nihil...populi et unius erat populus ipse’ (‘Nothing belonged to 
the people, and the people itself belonged to a single man’). And in an argument about 
mob rule whose first phrases only are preserved, Cicero seems to have reasoned by 
analogy that sometimes it will be imperative to deprive the people of control over its res, 
just as the law gives control (‘potestas’) over a madman’s property to his relatives 
(III.45). The idea is presumably not that res publica is literally speaking property, but 
rather that the affairs and interests of the people may be conceived metaphorically as its 
property. When a tyrant or a faction tramples on the proper interests of the people, or 
conducts its affairs as though they were private affairs, then it is as if there is a theft of 


public property. 
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Why did Cicero construe res populi in terms of the property metaphor? Two of the 
three specific contexts in Rep. Ill in which we find the metaphor are concerned with the 
liberty of the populus. This prompts the conjecture that Cicero sees the metaphor as an 
attractive means of bringing out the intimate connection between the conditions of the 
existence of res publica and the conditions of political liberty. His thesis is that a populus 
has no liberty if its res is taken into the possession of a tyrant or faction. He goes so far as 
to say that in these circumstances the populus itself belongs to someone else (III.43). If 
liberty is to have its claims (‘vindiciae’) heard, the populus must recover its res (111.44). 

The conjecture finds some confirmation in the argument for democracy which Cicero 
rehearses in Rep. 1.48. The democratic argument first interprets political liberty as the 
idea of the populus being in a position to maintain its rights (‘tus suum tenere’). This idea 
is then taken to entail that the populus will be master (“dominus’) of laws, the courts, 
peace, war, treaties, the life or death of the individual, money. Only in these 
circumstances can we speak of a. res publica, i.e. res populi; and this is why it commonly 
happens that a populus will claim (‘vindicate’) its res from the domination (‘dominatio’) 
of a king or an oligarchy into liberty—or as one might otherwise put it, into its own 
domination. Here as well as the property metaphor the vocabulary of the rights and 
claims of a ‘dominus’, master, is introduced into discussion of liberty (cf. also III.45-6).'° 

Hence a clue to Cicero’s thinking. The notion that the populus should own its own res 
is not itself the point. What Cicero has in view is an idea about rights which the metaphor 
enables him to express. If the populus possesses its own res, then it follows that it has 
rights over its management and use. And the ability to exercise those rights is what 
political liberty consists in. Cicero is himself deeply opposed to the democratic 
assumption that the power of the populus over its res should be unlimited, and that 
consequently there should be no constraints on political liberty. But he is clear that it 
should have some such power, and that consequently a degree of political liberty is 
essential to a true res publica. I hope I have been able to show how, although the 
definition of res publica makes no mention of liberty, consideration of the conditions 
under which there can be a res publica leads Cicero to identify these with the conditions 
of political liberty, provided that res populi is construed in terms of the property 
metaphor. 

At III.43 Cicero observes that, according to his argument, tyranny is not a vicious 
form of res publica, but no res publica at all. This apt remark is offered as a correction to 
the account of constitutions presented in Book I. Cicero is concerned not just with 
discriminating between good and bad constitutions, but with the more basic issue of 
determining what makes government as such legitimate. For where through failure of 
condition (B’) there is no true res publica, the reason will usually be that the regime in 
power has abused or infringed or wholly removed the rights of the populus over its own 
res. Aristotle talks of concern for the common good as a test of a correct constitution. He 
operates with a notion of the city as a collection of citizens whose interests the 
constitution is there to safeguard. By focusing his discussion on the notion of the populus 
and its rights, Cicero effectively creates an entirely new theory, cast in a legal vocabulary 
which has no parallel in Greek generally or in Greek political philosophy in particular. Its 
legal inspiration makes it a distinctively Roman contribution to political thought. 
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IV. Consilium and government as trust 


There the argument might rest. To say no more, however, would give a very misleading 
picture of Cicero’s argument in Rep. It could suggest that, although he is not an extreme 
democrat, his political theory is nonetheless in essence democratic, since at its heart 
stands the populus and the rights of the populus over its own res. What needs to be 
explained is how Rep. marries a fundamental recognition of popular sovereignty with an 
unshakeable and deep-seated commitment to aristocracy as the best practicable system of 
government. 

The crucial text is 1.41—3: a passage where various ideas borrowed from Greek theory 
are reshaped and harnessed to an argument about consilium. Here Cicero in recapitulating 
his definitions of populus and res publica advances the thesis (1.41): ‘omnis res publica, 
quae ut dixi populi res est, consilio quodam regenda est, ut diuturna sit’ (“Every res 
publica, which as I have said is the res of the populus, must be ruled with a certain 
amount of policy/deliberation (consilium) if it is to attain any permanence’). Two 
provisions relating to this consilium are then stipulated. First, it must always be related to 
the cause which generated the organisation of the populus in the first place. This means 
that deliberation and policy have to be focused on the common advantage and formulated 
in accordance with the common sense of justice prevailing in the society. They must 
‘preserve that bond which first bound men among themselves in the society of the res 
publica’ (1.42). Second, the power of consilium has to be put in someone’s hands: either 
one man or a chosen group; or else the mass—everybody—must take it upon itself. 
Cicero is clear that the third solution is much the worst, even though the basic conditions 
for the existence of a res publica may be satisfied; and although his recipe for a mixed 
constitution includes a monarchical element, exemplified at Rome in the institution of the 
consulship, he prefers to conceive this in terms of executive power (‘potestas’), 
commanding the affection and respect due to kingship, rather than of the more 
fundamental authority (‘auctoritas’) of properly deliberated policy (I.15, 56-8). Such 
policy is best secured by entrusting the making of it largely to an elected aristocracy. And 
the prominence accorded in Rep. I.41-3 to the need for consilium indicates the pre- 
eminence Cicero accords to the aristocratic ingredient in his constitutional scheme. 

If confirmation of this verdict is needed, we can find it in the slightly earlier Pro Sestio 
(56 BC). At Sest. 137 Cicero reminds the court how their ancestors exhibited great 
wisdom in creating the Roman constitution: 


cum regum potestatem non tulissent, ita magistratus annuos creaverunt, ut 
consilium senatus rei publicae praeponerent sempiternum, deligerentur 
autem in id consilium ab universe populo aditusque in ilium summum 
ordinem omnium civium industriae ac virtuti pateret. Senatum rei 
publicae custodem, praesidem, propugnatorem conlocaverunt; huius 
ordinis auctoritate uti magistratus et quasi ministros gravissimi consilii 
esse voluerunt; senatum autem ipsum proximorum ordinum confirmari, 
plebis libertatem et commoda tueri atque augere voluerunt. 

(Since they ceased to find the power of kings tolerable, they created 
annual magistracies. Their idea was to set the consilium of the senate to 
preside over the res publica for ever, but to have them [sc. the senators] 
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chosen for that consilium by the people as a whole, and to make 
admission to the highest order open to the industry and virtue of all the 
citizens. They set up the senate as guardian, president and champion of the 
res publica. They wanted the magistrates to avail themselves of the 
authority of this body and to act as if they were servants of its most 
weighty consilium. But they also wanted the senate itself to be 
strengthened by the prestige of the orders closest to it, and to protect and 
enlarge the liberty and advantages of the common people.) 


The key role which Cicero both here and in Rep. assigns to consilium, and to the elected 
aristocracy he thinks best equipped to formulate it, reflects his own strongest convictions 
and, of course, his tenacious self-image. As early as the Verrines (70 BC) he was arguing 
that the res publica could best be defended by the consilium of the senate (Verr. IT 1.4). In 
the Philippics (44 BC) he tells the senators not that they are initiators of public consilium 
(as at Dom. 102, Sest. 97), but that they are authors of the most far-reaching consilium 
there can be, on behalf of the whole world (Phil. 1.34; cf. IV. 14). It is notorious that he 
is for ever claiming for himself the accolade of having liberated (Caz. III.14, Su//. 33) and 
preserved (Dom. 93, Post Red. 16, Mil. 36) the res publica from the threat posed by 
Catiline, at great personal risk, by virtue of his consilium. 

We have to return to Rep. to get a sense of the way Cicero reconciles allocation of the 
main power of consilium to an aristocratic council with the right of the populus to control 
its res, i.e. res publica. As 1.42 indicates, the populus may decide either to assume itself 
the direct management of its own affairs or to choose (‘deligere’) others whom it will 
expect to manage them on its behalf and in its interest. If it takes the second option, it 
does not thereby throw away its rights and its freedom, since it is not transferring powers 
(although in the surviving portions of the text Cicero nowhere makes this point) but only 
entrusting itself to others. 

The sovereignty of the populus in even the early regal period of Roman history is 
stressed insistently by Cicero in Book II.'' On Romulus’ death the people did not tolerate 
the attempt of the senate to rule without a king and demanded one, ‘adopting’ (‘adscivit’) 
the foreigner Numa Pompilius, and ‘making an order’ (‘iusserat’) in their assembly that 
he be king (I.23—5; cf. the assumption of elective kingship in Polybius’ political theory, 
e.g. VI.7.1-4). After his death the people ‘created’ (‘creavit’) Tullus Hostilius king 
(11.31); similar claims are made about Ancus Martius (II.33) and Lucius Tarquinius 
(11.35). Servius Tullius began his reign ‘non iussu sed voluntate atque concessu civium’, 
‘with the goodwill and consent of the citizens, though not by their order’ (II.38; cf. again 
Polybius VI.4.2). But he subsequently took pains to consult the people, who then made 
their customary order. Then like his predecessors he had a law passed in the assembly 
confirming his imperium. It may be that when the res populi is ruled by the will of a 
single person the chances of its being best managed in the people’s interests are not 
optimal (1.43). But under the Roman kings the people retained ‘aliquod ius’, ‘some right’, 
even if it was deprived of proper liberty (II.43), until the time of Tarquinius Superbus. 
His overthrow is classically described in terms of the liberation of the people from the 
yoke of slavery (II.46—7; cf. 57; 1.62 speaks of a pattern of revolution designed to put ‘all 
things in the hands of the people’). In what survives of the account of the early Republic 
aristocratic control is treated as established; and Cicero remains principally concerned to 
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chart the continuing evolution of the system of constitutional checks and balances whose 
first phase is recorded in the discussion of the kings (II.30, 56-8). But presumably 
because the sovereignty of the populus under the Republic is not something his readers 
would have doubted, as they might well have done for the regal period, it gets no 
particular attention. The populus liber is treated simply as one of the key elements in the 
republican system, which makes an indispensable input, albeit mostly passive, in all 
major developments. 

For the idea that a populus is best advised to entrust itself to an elected aristocracy our 
only explicit evidence in Rep. comes in the argument for aristocracy which Cicero 
expounds in Book I. After criticism of use of the lot as like picking passengers at random 
to steer the ship, an alternative is recommended (1.51): 


quodsi liber populus deliget quibus se committat, deligetque, si modo 
salvus esse vult, optimum quemque, certe in optimorum consiliis posita 
est civitatium salus. 

(But if a free people will select persons to entrust itself to, and if -given 
only that it wants to be safe—it will select all the best, then assuredly it 
follows that the safety of cities is placed in the consilia of the best.) 


This passage not only articulates the obvious justification of aristocratic rule within the 
framework of popular sovereignty which is already adumbrated in 1.42. Its doctrine of 
government as trust is echoed in some famous passages in De Officiis (44 BC) which sum 
up Cicero’s reflections on the subject at the end of a long public life. After sketching the 
principal concerns of statesmanship, hesays(off.i.85):'7 


ut enim tutela, sic procuratio rei publicae ad eorum utilitatem qui 
commissi sunt, non ad eorum quibus commissa est, gerenda est. 

(As with the office of a guardian, so management of the res publica 
should be conducted in the interests of those who are entrusted to one’s 
care, not in the interests of those to whom management has been 
entrusted.) 


And on the duties of a magistrate (1.124):!° 


est igitur proprium munus magistratus intellegere se gerere personam 
civitatis debereque eius dignitatem et decus sustinere, servare leges, tura 
discribere, ea fidei suae commissa meminisse. 

(It is therefore the special responsibility of a magistrate to understand 
that he represents the city, and ought to maintain its dignity and 
distinction, preserve its laws, dispense justice and remember what has 
been entrusted to his good faith.) 


In its turn talk of ‘fides’ puts one in mind of other claims of the De Officiis, e.g. 1.23: 
‘fides fundamentum tustitiae’, ‘good faith is the basis of justice’; and 11.84: ‘nec enim 
ulla res vehementius rem publicam continet quam fides’, ‘nothing keeps the res publica 
in being more actively than good faith’. 
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The vocabulary of ‘tutela’, ‘se committere’ and Tides’ reflects a characteristically 
Roman institution and a distinctively Roman virtue. As Margaret Atkins has argued in 
her ‘Domina et regina virtutum’," fides as mutual trust and trustworthiness plays a large 
and varied role in Roman moral and political thought about the cement of society that has 
no real analogue in Greek culture, which talks in a more restricted range of contexts 
about homonia, concord. Talk of ‘tutela’ may put us in mind of Plato’s ‘guardians’, 
especially since Off: 1.85 appeals to Platonic authority. But Plato is thinking in the first 
instance of a military garrison: his phulakes are guards rather than guardians, as his 
favoured comparison with watch-dogs confirms. A much closer analogue is Polybius’ 
idea (VI.8.2—3) that when nobles have overthrown a monarchy, the people will treat them 
as champions (prostatai) and entrust (epitrepo) their affairs to them, a trust (epitropé) 
which they will be expected to administer like guardians (kédémonikés) or guards 
(phulaktikos). Yet the legal connotations of guardianship are exploited only by Cicero, 
and are peculiarly appropriate to his conception of the relation of governors and governed 
as they would not be to Platonic or Aristotelian theory, where the notion of popular 
sovereignty over a res which is to be entrusted to the management of others finds no 
place—although of course government has to be in the interest of the governed. 


V. Conclusion 


Section IV concedes that a main object of Rep. is, as Finley held, to provide an 
intellectual defence of the aristocratic set-up which Cicero hoped might yet prevail at 
Rome. But I hope the chapter as a whole has shown that the defence is no mere 
ideological reflex of his senatorial prejudices, but a lucid and original analysis of what 
makes a government legitimate, and as simple and persuasive an explanation as one could 
hope to find of why an elected aristocracy of men of energy and judgement is the best 
way for a sovereign people to manage its affairs. 

The parts of Rep. examined here were lost throughout the Middle Ages and the 
Renaissance, to be rediscovered in fragmentary condition in 1820. Their influence on 
thought after Augustine can therefore have been at best indirect. Nonetheless the kinds of 
issues about the scope of popular sovereignty suggested in the present discussion recur 
continually in subsequent periods, whether in the medieval arguments about /ex regia 
which culminated in the rise of Bartolism or in sixteenth- and seventeenth-century 
debates about the locus of sovereignty. I take this as confirmation that Cicero’s treatment 
of res publica has a quite different structure from Platonic and Aristotelian political 
philosophy, despite his debts to them. What makes the difference is the conceptual 
framework of Roman law, for it is Roman law which enables questions to be formulated 
about the rights a free people has to own, lend, transfer or place in trust powers conceived 
on the model of property. The Roman legal framework is the common denominator in 
Cicero’s theory of res populi and in the later tradition beginning with the formulations of 
the jurists. It is what above all else makes it impossible to dismiss all that is worthwhile 
in Rep. as slavish reproduction of Greek sources.'° 


NOTES 


1 
EUBOULIA IN THE ILIAD 

1 B.Snell, The Discovery of the Mind, English translation by T.Rosenmeyer (Oxford, 1953); 
E.R.Dodds, The Greeks and the Irrational (Berkeley, 1951); A.W.H.Adkins, Merit and 
Responsibility (Oxford, 1960). 

2 See O.Murray, ‘Philodemus on the good king according to Homer’, JRS 55 (1965), 161-82. 

3 References are to the second revised edition published by Penguin Books (Harmondsworth, 
1979). 

4 World, pp. 80-2. 

5 World, pp. 114-15. 

6 J.M.Redfield, Nature and Culture in the Iliad: the Tragedy of Hector (Chicago, 1975), so 
described by Finley in the bibliographical essay in World, p. 184. 

7 G.E.R.Lloyd, Magic, Reason and Experience (Cambridge, 1979); G.S.Kirk, The Nature of 
Greek Myths (Harmondsworth, 1974), ch. 12; M.Détienne and J.-P. Vernant, Cunning 
Intelligence in Greek Culture and Society (Hassocks, 1978). 

8 So Détienne and Vernant, Cunning Intelligence, pp. 316-17. 

9 [have restricted my attention to the //iad, principally because the J/iad is much richer in 
councils and assemblies than the Odyssey, but also because I want to avoid the complications 
raised by the problem of whether the poet of the Odyssey is different from the poet of the 
Iliad—or if they are different (as the arguments of G.S.Kirk, The Songs of Homer 
(Cambridge, 1962) and more recently J.Griffin, Homer (Oxford, 1980) persuade me), then it 
may be prudent method not to assume that the social and intellectual worlds of the two 
poems are the same. I have also tried to avoid begging questions about the poetics and 
compositional techniques of Homer, and about the extent to which we are justified in seeing 
the liad as a monument of tragic architecture, every detail controlled by a conception of the 
whole. 

10 The assembly or council theme in Yugoslav oral epic is studied by A.B.Lord in The Singer of 
Tales (Cambridge, Mass., 1964), pp. 68-81. 

11 As Lloyd says, 


There can be few societies that do not, in some degree, prize skill in 
speaking, and the variety of contexts in which it may be displayed is 
very great. Apart from in the arts of the poet or story-teller and of the 
seer or prophet, eloquence may be exhibited in a number of other more 
or less formalised situations, including eulogies of the powerful and 
contests of abuse such as the song duels reported from the Eskimos. 
Good speaking and good judgement—and the two are often not sharply 
distinguished—need to be shown wherever groups of individuals meet 
to discuss matters of consequence concerning the running of the 
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society, its day-to-day life and internal affairs and its relations with its 
neighbours. 


(Magic, Reason and Experience, p. 59). 

12 The scholia almost invariably comment on the two virtues of thought and action or soul and 
body they take Homer to be commending in these passages. In the present case an especially 
interesting inference from 9.442-3 is drawn by > b: ‘Homer shows by this remark that 
euboulia is more important than all of them [i.e. words and deeds]’. 

13 For some passages in the Odyssey, Hesiod and Pindar similar to those collected above in the 
Iliad see e.g. W.G.Thalmann, Conventions of Form and Thought in Early Greek Epic Poetry 
(Baltimore, 1984), 182 and n. 46. Cf. F.Solmsen, ‘The “gift” of speech in Homer and 
Hesiod’, TAPA 85 (1954), 1-15. 

14 But this phrase already carries a hint of euboulia, for, of course, the verb 1é5@ seems to 
imply: ‘organise in a thinking way’. Cf. e.g. P.Chantraine, Dictionnaire étymologique de la 
langue grecque (Paris, 1968) s.v. 

15 Themistes needs explanation rather than translation. Hugh Lloyd-Jones thinks the best 
definition of themis is ‘declaration of a divine command or of a command advised by a god’ 
(The Justice of Zeus (Berkeley, 1971), 116 n. 23). Themistes are thought by the Greeks to 
come from god, but to the armchair anthropological observer they appear as ‘customs, 
usages, principles of justice’ (ibid., p. 6). As Finley puts it well (World, p. 78 n.): 


Themis is untranslatable. A gift of the gods and a mark of civilized 
existence, sometimes it means right custom, proper procedure, social 
order, and sometimes merely the will of the gods (as revealed by an 
omen, for example) with little of the idea of right. 

16 For an interesting comment on the hymnic character of v. 97 and its significance see 
Thalmann, Conventions of Form and Thought, pp. 140-2. 

17 The Justice of Zeus, pp. 6-7. 

18 So e.g. G.S.Kirk, Homer and the Oral Tradition (Cambridge, 1976), pp. 11-12; contra 
O.Taplin, ‘The Shield of Achilles within the Jliad’, Greece and Rome 27 (1980), 1-21. 

19 Finley concedes that ‘there are lengthy arguments, as between Achilles and Agamemnon, or 
between Telemachus and the suitors’. But these, he claims, ‘are quarrels, not discussions, in 
which each side seeks to overpower the other by threats, and to win over the assembled 
multitude by emotional appeal, by harangue, and by warning’ (World, p. 114). The 
implication, I take it, is that the quarrel of J/iad 1 does not involve the conflict of different 
principles, but only a collision between Achilles’ and Agamemnon’s quests for one and the 
same goal: honour. This account has some attractions. But it runs into difficulty as soon as 
one inquires: What are we to say about the critic who asks himself ‘Is Achilles or 
Agamemnon right?’? The critic could not avoid describing and assessing the quarrel in terms 
of conflicting reasons—treasons actually offered or capable of being offered in justification 
or censure of the protagonists’ behaviour. How else could he be a critic? It cannot be denied 
that the critic appears often enough in the J/iad: Nestor in 1.254—84 and 9—103-13 is only 
the earliest of his incarnations. The main thesis I am going to argue in this section of the 
chapter could be put as a point about the protagonist and the critic: Finley’s conception of 
the heroic code is informed exclusively by the protagonist’s viewpoint; a more adequate 
account will need to accommodate the critic’s viewpoint too, not least because the 
protagonist is expected to exercise the euboulia of the critic. 

20 The /liad’s imaginative sympathies, like The Song of Roland’s, are with the rash young men 
who are the focus of the narrative and whose rashness indeed sustains it. But the heroic ethic 
is not entirely geared to their point of view: it demands an old head on young shoulders. 
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Probably it would only occur to someone middle-aged to write an essay on a poem about 
youth pointing this out. 

21 World, p. 113. 

22 I am following Gisela Striker’s fascinating paper on Antipater’s subtle defence of the 
coherence of Stoic ethics against Academic criticism: see ‘Antipater, or the art of living’, in 
The Norms of Nature, ed. M.Schofield and G.Striker (Cambridge, 1986). There is, of course, 
a more general affinity between the views of life characteristic of Stoicism and the Jliad, 
noted e.g. by Griffin, Homer, p. 40, despite the massive difference between the optimism of 
Cleanthes’ Hymn to Zeus, vv. 1-6 (SVFI. 537), and the pessimism of the Homeric model of 
wv. 4-5, 17.446-7. 

23 World, pp. 115-16. 

24 On propriety see A.A.Long, ‘Morals and values in Homer’, JHS 90 (1970), 129-39. 

25 cf. Heraclitus fr. 18 [KRS 210]: ‘If one does not expect the unexpected one will not find it 
out, since it is not to be searched out, and is difficult to compass.’ 

26 It will by now be apparent that on my account the Homeric ideal of the hero prefigures the 
Aristotelian phronimos. I have said and shall say nothing about Aristotle’s conception of 
euboulia (for which see EN VI.9 (1142a32-b33); cf. (on deliberative oratory) Rhet. I.4—6). 
But in a sense the whole chapter is an Aristotelian reading of the J/iad. 

27 But the argument of this section does not depend on the truth of this claim. 

28 K.Reinhardt, Die Ilias und ihr Dichter (Gottingen, 1961), 272-7; Redfield, Nature and 
Culture, pp. 143-53. The quotations that follow are from p. 143 of Redfield’s discussion. 

29 This is the suggestion of S.Farron in his interesting article on Hector’s mediocrity as a 
warrior, “The character of Hector in the liad’, Acta Classica 21 (1978), 39-57, at p. 49 n. 
35: 


It is possible that the reason why Euphorbus...is killed soon after he 
performs his great deed [sc. of wounding Patroclus] is that originally 
he did not exist in the tradition but was introduced precisely in order to 
diminish Hector’s accomplishments. Since there were no traditional 
stories about him, he was eliminated after he had served his purpose. 

30 At 12.211—15 Polydamas says (according to the textus receptus): 


Hector, always you rebuke me in assemblies, although my counsel is 
good—-since it is not in the least seemly for one of the people 
(Ohpov Edvte), speak beside the mark, neither in council nor in war, 
but always to increase your power. But now once again I will speak out 
as seems to me to be best. 
On the ground that Polydamas is a noble, not a commoner, T.W.Allen (CR 20 (1906), 
5) proposed to emend SAMOVig StHOV’, from Sr{HOV (otherwise not attested), and 
meaning ‘knowing’, ‘prudent’. This was a desperate remedy for the real problem that 


Polydamas seems to refer to himself as a commoner if SAHLOVis read. I think the solution 
(which was suggested to me by James Diggle) is to take his words as bitterly sarcastic: 
‘since...power’ represents the attitude to himself that Polydamas takes to underlie 
Hector’s rebukes—Polydamas is as good as a commoner, whose job if he speaks at all is 
to support Hector’s cause with appropriate deference, not to say anything ‘beside the 
mark’, i.e. anything independent which might not be in line with Hector’s own view. 
Redfield (Nature and Culture, p. 144) avoids the difficulty by translating the received 
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text differently: ‘since it suits you not at all that our speeches differ among the folk’. But 
I cannot see how to get that out of the Greek. 

31 See Reinhardt, Die Ilias und ihr Dichter, pp. 273-5, followed by H.Erbse, ‘Ettore nell’ 
Iliade’, Studi Classici e Orientali 27 (1978), 13-34, at pp. 19-20. 

32 Erbse (op. cit. pp. 20-2) ingeniously argues that Hector is not here criticised for 
misjudgement: he has well-founded tactical and strategic reasons, presented in his reply to 
Polydamas (18.285-309), for rejecting his advice; he merely labours under forgivable 
ignorance of the divine plan for Troy. Erbse then (p. 23) explains 22.104 away as a sort of 
representation of what Hector fears will be the Trojan view of his generalship. This 
interpretation perversely alters the natural meaning of both 18.310—13 and 22.104. Certainly 
Hector has a military rationale for the course he advocates at 18.285—309: it is just not a very 
sensible one in the immediate circumstances. Redfield (Nature and Culture, pp. 152-3) has a 
much better balanced treatment of the issue. 

33 World, pp. 116-17. For discussion of patriotism in Homer see e.g. P.A.L. Greenhalgh, 
‘Patriotism in the Homeric world’, Historia 21 (1972), 528-37; S.Scully, ‘The polis in 
Homer: a definition and interpretation”, Ramus 10 (1981), 1-34. Patriotism is possible 
without the state, which, as Finley rightly holds, is what the Homeric polis is not (for criteria 
of statehood see W.G.Runciman, ‘Origins of states: the case of archaic Greece’, 
Comparative Studies in Society and History 24 (1982), 351-77). 

34 Erbse, op. cit. pp. 23-4, 29-32. 

35 See e.g. A.A.Long, Hellenistic Philosophy (London, 1974), 189-99. 

36 See especially ch. 3, ‘The hero’, of Nature and Culture. 

37 Homer on Life and Death, p. 74 n. 46 and pp. 145-6 with n. 6. 

38 Homer, p. 43. 

39 For discussion of this speech see B.C.Fenik, ‘Stylization and variety: four monologues in the 
Iliad’, in Fenik (ed.) Homer: Tradition and Invention (Leiden, 1978); and R.W. Sharpies, 
““But why has my spirit spoken with me thus?” Homeric decision-making’, Greece and 
Rome 30 (1983), 1-7. 

40 Nature and Culture, p. 85. 

41 A.W.H.Adkins, ‘Values, goals, and emotions in the //iad’, CP 11 (1982), 292-326, at p. 298. 

42 cf. in general Griffin, Homer on Life and Death, ch. 1 (‘Symbolic scenes and significant 
objects’). 

43 World, p. 115. 

44 The Nature of Greek Myths, p. 288. 

45 Nature and Culture, pp. 110-11. 

46 It is strange that, of all Nestor’s exercises in counsel, his advice to build the wall should meet 
with Finley’s special approval. As Kirk says (The Songs of Homer, p. 219), ‘Nestor’s 
original suggestion of building the wall was cursory and odd, and was associated with the 
proposal that the burnt bones of the Achaean dead should be collected for carrying back to 
their children after the war.’ Kirk’s commentary on J/iad 1-4 is particularly good value on 
Nestor (Zhe Iliad: a Commentary, Vol. I: books 1-4 (Cambridge, 1985)). See for example 
his notes on 1.247—91 (pp. 78-82), 2.20-1 (p. 116), 2.76—83 (p. 123), 2.336—68 (pp. 150-5), 
4.291-309 (pp. 360-3). 

47 N.Austin, ‘The function of digressions in the J/iad, in Essays on the Iliad, ed. J. Wright 
(Bloomington, 1978), 70-84, at p. 75 [reprinted from GRBS 7 (1966), 295-312]. This essay 
has many helpful things to say about Nestor’s digressions, especially the one at 11.656 ff. 
Austin suggests (p. 79) that ‘where the drama is most intense the digressions are the longest 
and the details the fullest’, and that ‘the length of the anecdote is in direct proportion to the 
necessity for persuasion at the moment’ (he thinks particularly of the story of Meleager in 
Book 9 and Nestor’s story in Book 11, and argues that they ‘mark the most desperate stages 
in the deteriorating [military] situation’). The first of these propositions seems to me simply 
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false: the drama is much more intense in the quarrel in Book | than it is in Book 11 at least. 
Austin concedes (p. 83) that ‘the digressions do not create suspense in the modern sense’ 
although they occur at dramatic moments. He claims, however, that prolix as they are they 
do represent ‘a concentration of tension’ (my italics). I think this is a false trail. As Austin 
himself shows, the very long anecdotes of Books 9 and 11 are designed to stop Achilles and 
Patroclus from concentrating on themselves and the present to the exclusion of all else, by 
diverting their attention to remoter times and places. The point is to induce a sense of 
perspective on the present which may shift their attitudes. Austin’s final sentence reads (p. 
84): ‘It [the Iliadic digression] brings time to a complete standstill and locks our attention 
unremittingly on the celebration of the present moment.’ For ‘present’ read ‘past’. Pat 
Easterling suggests to me that we should compare e.g. the account of how Odysseus got his 
scar (Od. 19.383—466): a very long digression ‘poised between the moments when Eurycleia 
recognises the scar (vv. 392-3) and when she reacts to the recognition (vv. 467—75)’. She 
would ‘emphasise the significance or weight given to any episode which is embellished, 
whether by elaborate descriptions or by speeches’ rather than notions like tension or 
suspense. 

48 This seems to be Adkins’s view in ‘Values, goals and emotions in the //iad’, CP 11 (1982), 
292-326 at pp. 299 and 325. 

49 M.M.Mackenzie, Plato on Punishment (Berkeley and Los Angeles, 1981), 73-4. 

50 The Just tice of Zeus, p. 13. 

51 Merit and Responsibility, p. 37. 

52 ‘Morals and values in Homer’, JHS 90 (1970), 127. 

53 ‘The portrayal of moral evaluation in Greek poetry’, JHS 103 (1983), 35-48. 

54 See Redfield, Nature and Culture, pp. 94-8, on Agamemnon’s behaviour in the quarrel. 

55 cf. Lloyd-Jones, The Justice of Zeus, p. 14. 

56 World, p. 115. 

57 But Kirk (in the course of an interesting discussion of the Tetyooxozia, where Odysseus is 
treated as the great Greek hero) finds Odysseus’ character ‘complex and contradictory’ (The 
Iliad: a Commentary, vol. I, p. 287). This assessment of the Iliadic Odysseus is amplified in 
R.B.Rutherford, ‘The philosophy of the Odyssey’, JHS 106 (1986): a rich article which 
explores euboulia in the Odyssey. 

58 Homer on Life and Death, p. 74. The incident also recalls an earlier occasion (7.379-402) 
when of all the Greek leaders it is again only Diomedes who has the spirit to offer decisively 
defiant advice in a difficult situation. A passage which forms another interesting contrast 
with the behaviour of Achilles and Agamemnon in Book 1 is 8.130—71, where Diomedes, 
like Agamemnon, is inclined on grounds of honour to reject Nestor’s advice despite 
acknowledging its soundness, but unlike Agamemnon is saved (from attempting single 
combat with Hector) by a sign from Zeus. 

59 C.A.Querbach, ‘Conflicts between young and old in Homer’s //iaa’, in The Conflict of 
Generations in Ancient Greece and Rome, ed. S.Bertman (Amsterdam, 1976). 

60 But the scholiast thinks he can infer f rom 9.374 that Achilles was not merely practised in the 
martial arts but also bouleuein aristos ‘best at giving counsel’: so )-bT a ad loc. 

61 I owe this point to Pat Easterling, who further observes that he is the first person to talk about 
themistes (1.2379). The character of Achilles’ entry into the action is balanced by the stress 
Homer lays on his withdrawal as being from ‘the assembly which brings men glory’ at 
1.490. As the scholium ( )‘bT) says of 1.490—1: ‘Homer knows two virtues of men, action 
and speech. But he gives preference to speech.’ (Here at least, we might add in 
qualification.) 

62 Nature and Culture, p. 17. 

63 I owe thanks to many friends and colleagues who have encouraged me to work out these 
ideas for publication. I am especially grateful to Cynthia Farrar and Robin Osborne, who 
gave me the opportunity to present a first version to their polis seminar in Cambridge, and to 
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Fred Rosen, whose 1983 polis conference at the London School of Economics heard a later 
draft. For comments on the penultimate draft I am indebted to Pat Easterling, Geoffrey Kirk, 
Geoffrey Lloyd and Michael Reeve. I alone, of course, am responsible for the final outcome. 


2 
THE DISAPPEARING PHILOSOPHER-KING 

1 It has been pointed out to me that there are Aints of it: e.g. in mention of the requirement (ISA) 
that the guards must have a nature that is philosophical as well as spirited (R.Kamtekar), and 
that they must be brought up in other appropriate studies (mathémata) as well as gymnastics 
and music (M.F.Burnyeat). The latter provision must indeed be an anticipatory echo of the 
discussion which begins at Rep. VII.521D-—522C (NB especially 530C: ton prosékont6n 
mathématon); and while the former primarily recapitulates Rep. II.375C—376C, III.410D- 
412A, where ‘philosophical’ does not yet carry the full connotations it will acquire later in 
the dialogue, there are already intimations of what Books V—VII will mean by ‘philosophy’ 
at e.g. 411C—D. But what is intriguing is the way these understated pointers to the doctrine 
of philosopher rulers are left so pregnant, in comparison to the almost pedagogically 
thorough presentation—in sequence—of the main points of Books II.369-V.46l. 

2 At the outset he allows that he may have forgotten some points (17B); and a little later he is 
made to confess that his memory of what happened yesterday might be incomplete, whereas 
he is pretty sure of his recollection of things he heard a long time ago when a child (26B). I 
am much indebted to an unpublished lecture by Mario Vegetti, Tautocritica di Platone: 
Timaeo e Leggi’, for alerting my attention to these points, and for general stimulation with 
regard to the themes of this chapter. 

3 H.Thesleff, Studies in Platonic Chronology (Helsinki, 1982), pp. 102-3, speaks of ‘deliberate 
mystification’. 

4 akron, echoing akrois at Rep. VI.499C. 

5 The anonymous referee thinks neither I nor Kamtekar ‘take seriously enough the problem 
raised by the absence of the philosopher-ruler from the Atlantis story’. I am not clear how 
absent he is from Plato’s account there of prehistoric Athens. As well as specifying an 
economic and a military class (Tim. 24A-—B), Critias’ Egyptian priest next identifies a 
concern for wisdom (phronésis) and for men of the greatest wisdom (phronimdtatous 
andras) in the dispositions of the goddess who founded the city, since she is “both a lover of 
war and a lover of wisdom (philosophos)’ (Tim. 24B—D; the point is not repeated at Criti. 1 
IOC-D, but is not therefore abandoned). This is at least rather like the theory of the 
Republic. 

6 A good example of this reading of Plato’s development is G.Klosko, Plato ’s Political Theory 
(New York and London, 1986), chs XI-XIII. Cf. also e.g. L.Campbell, The Sophistes and 
Politicus of Plato (Oxford, 1867), pp. xlv—xlvii; T.J.Saunders, Plato: The Laws 
(Harmondsworth, 1970), pp. 24-8 (who distances himself from the interpretation); 
C.H.Kahn, ‘The place of the Statesman in Plato’s later work’, in Reading the Statesman, ed. 
C.J.Rowe (St Augustin, 1995), 49-60. 

7 A.Laks, ‘Legislation and demiurgy: on the relationship between Plato’s Republic and Laws’, 
Classical Antiquity 9 (1990), 209-29. 

8 See Rep. V.450C, VII.540D; also e.g. V.452E, 456B-C, 457A-C; 457C—-458B, 461E, 466C— 
D, 471C—-473D; VI.499A—502C. 

9 Wave: 457B-C; comic fantasy: 451A, A, 452A—C, 457B (with e.g. L.Strauss, The City and 
Man (Chicago and London, 1964), p. 61 n. 15; M.F.Burnyeat, ‘Utopia and fantasy: the 
practicability of Plato’s ideally just city’, in Psychoanalysis, Mind and Art: Perspectives on 
Richard Wollheim, ed. J.Hopkins and A.Savile (Oxford, 1992)). 
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10 See A.Bloom, The Republic of Plato (New York and London, 1968), pp. 380-1. 

11 See Burnyeat, ‘Utopia and fantasy’; also D.Hyland, Finitude and Transcendence in the 
Platonic Dialogues (Albany, NY, 1995), ch. 3. 

12 Pol. I.1-4; cf. the introduction to S.Halliwell, Plato: Republic 5 (Warminster, 1993) for a 
modern version of Aristotle’s doubts. 

13 But it is Glaucon’s thrice-reiterated initial resistance to the desirability of what we might call 
sexual communism (457D-E) which launches the whole sequence of argument from 457E-— 
I71C. 

14 And recalled in summary at the end of Book VII: 540C-541A. 

15 Of course, the second-best approximation the Laws offers is itself a highly idealised 
paradigm: cf. e.g. P.A.Brunt, ‘The model city of Plato’s Laws’, in his Studies in Greek 
History and Thought (Oxford, 1993). This is presumably why the Stranger envisages the 
need to discuss a third form of constitution in due course (V.739E; cf. 745E—746D). 

16 ‘Legislation and demiurgy’, p. 217 n. 26. 

17 cf. C.Gill, ‘Rethinking constitutionalism in Statesman 291-303’, in Reading the Statesman, 
ed. C.J.Rowe (St Augustin, 1995), 292-305, at pp. 301-4, for a similar approach. 

18 On reading L. Strauss, ‘Plato’, in History of Political Philosophy, ed. L.Strauss and J. 
Cropsey (2nd edn, Chicago, 1973), I discover a similar suggestion (at p. 51): ‘The Statesman 
presents itself as a theoretical discussion of practical knowledge. In contradistinction from 
the Statesman, the Republic leads up from practical or political life to philosophy, to the 
theoretical life.’ 

19 The Laws is much briefer on the subject, but the placing of the treatment of it as the final 
chapter of the entire work (XII.964D—969C) flags its importance. 

20 cf. M.S.Lane, ‘A new angle on Utopia: the political theory of the Statesman, in Reading the 
Statesman, ed. C.J.Rowe (St Augustin, 1995), 276-91. 

21 For the Republic note e.g. the general description of its political project as nomothesia, 
lawgiving’ (VI.502C; cf. e.g. 1V.427A, VI.497C-D). 

22 This is the deft translation of C.J.Rowe, Plato: Statesman (Warminster, 1995), p. 131. 

23 See particularly the conclusion drawn at 305C-—E; cf. 308D-E. 

24 CQ 3 (1953), 79-95, at pp. 89-94. 

25 For a similar attempt to see the Statesman myth as effectively consigning the idea of 
philosopher-kings to another dimension of time see G.Grube, Plato ’s Thought (London, 
1935), p. 279, criticised by J.B.Skemp, Plato: The Statesman (London, 1952), p. 52. 

26 ‘Plato and politics: the Critias and the Politicus’, Phronesis 24 (1979), 148-67. 

27 Ibid., p. 152. 

28 If indeed he is not actually their author: see the penultimate paragraph of this section. 

29 See EN L.1, 1094 al4—16 and 2, 1094 al8-b7; VI.10, 1143 a6—-10. 

30 The Socratic character of the Statesman’s engagement with the idea of political knowledge 
as a techné has often been noticed: e.g. Skemp, Plato: The Statesman, pp. 23, 30-2. 

31 ‘Plato’, in History of Political Philosophy, ed. Strauss and Cropsey, p. 42. 

32 In particular, the proposal that the Form of the Good is that most important mathéma by 
virtue of which all other values are made useful and beneficial (505A) recalls the 
specification of the product of the techné of kingship in the Euthydemus (292A-E). Cf. e.g. 
C.H.Kahn, Plato and the Socratic Dialogue: The Philosophical Use of a Literary Form 
(Cambridge, 1996), pp. 293, 325. 

33 The anonymous referee rightly observes that this formulation begs a host of questions about 
‘Socratic-Platonic ideas about what is or is not a techné’. This is a problem (if it is a 
problem) for the ‘gap-filling’ hypothesis, not for me. 

34 Among scholars who assume that the philosopher-king flourishes with renewed vigour in the 
Statesman are Skemp, Plato: The Statesman, pp. 49, 51, 52, and C.J.Rowe, ‘The Politicus: 
structure and form’, in Form and Argument in Late Plato, ed. C.Gill and M.M. McCabe 
(Oxford, 1996), 153-78, at p. 172 n. 48. 
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35 The interlocutors agree (293A; cf. 297B-C) that one will be able to count those possessed of 
such expertise on the fingers of one hand—but that is a separate issue, and indeed explicitly 
flagged as distinct from the question of whether they actually exercise rule. 

36 And—we might add or substitute—in the company of men who were to suffer at the hands 
of the bloody junta of the Thirty Tyrants, as Socrates himself did under the restored 
democracy. 

37 The discussions of the Statesman are certainly conducted at a high level of generality and 
abstraction, as one might expect of a philosopher with Eleatic associations, but it is hardly 
‘mathematical’. Perhaps Strauss is here overinfluenced by the fact of the presence of the 
mathematicians Theodorus and Theaetetus among the company, and by the banter at 257A— 
B. 

38 ‘Plato’, in History of Political Thought, ed. Strauss and Cropsey, p. 43. 

39 Similarly the Laws sometimes puts one in mind of the Statesman (or vice versa): cf. e.g. 
III.691C—D on the need for legislators to recognise due measure in their distribution of 
power. But this does not amount to significant intertextuality. 

40 On the other hand there are incontrovertible back-references to the Theaetetus (2 5 8A) and 
Sophist (e.g. 257A, 284B). 

41 It might even be conceived as superseding the Republic, from one point of view at any rate, 
even if the general project it undertakes is incommensurable with the Republic’s: see further 
n. 56 below. 

42 As Plato was on most datings of the Statesman (the 350s BC). I suspect that the Statesman 
was conceived after the Timaeus was written, and long after the Laws was begun, even if the 
writing of the Laws continued after the Statesman was finished. 

43 cf. e.g. G.Striker, ‘Plato’s Socrates and the Stoics’, in her Essays on Hellenistic Epistemology 
and Ethics (Cambridge, 1996), pp. 320-1, on craft and knowledge in e.g. the Charmides, the 
Cleitophon and the Euthydemus: ‘Where the object of knowledge is something that can be 
made or brought about, Socrates assumes that the person who has the knowledge can also 
produce the object’ (p. 321). 

44 cf. references in n. 29 above. 

45 In its turn the Politics responds to the Statesman more than to any other Platonic dialogue; 
see e.g. I.1, against the Statesman’s assimilation of all the major forms of rule (258E—259D); 
III. 15—16, debating the Statesman’s, question of whether the rule of a king or the rule of law 
is the better form of constitution. See further Campbell, The Sophistes and Politicus of Plato, 
pp. liv—lvi. 

46 For more on the Statesman as (and on) methodological paradigm see M. Frede, ‘The literary 
form of the Sophist’, in Form and Argument in Late Plato, ed. C.Gill and M.M. McCabe 
(Oxford, 1996), 135-51; M.S.Lane, Method and Politics in Plato’s ‘Statesman’ (Cambridge, 
1998). 

47 R.Stalley, An Introduction to Plato’s Laws (Oxford, 1983), pp. 91-2. 

48 But Rachana Kamtekar wisely counsels against making too much of this point: see her 
commentary. 

49 V.473B; cf. Laws IV.710D. But note that in the Republic too it is sometimes assumed that 
the interlocutors ate founding a settlement: e.g. V.456D, 497C. 

50 Rep. V.450C-D, 456B-C, VI.499C, VII.540D. Cf. Burnyeat, ‘Utopia and fantasy’, pp. 178- 
80. 

51 At one point ‘is available’ is rendered as ‘comes into being by nature’: 710E. 

52 Myles Burnyeat has been reading Jowett’s letters: ‘The condition of Russia seems to be very 
miserable.... Cannot the Emperor be turned into what Plato calls a virtuous tyrant?’ (Letter 
to Sir R.B.D.Morier [a former pupil], 26 Jan. 1892—see Letters of Benjamin Jowett, ed. 
E.Abbott and L.Campbell (London 1899), p. 231). 

53 See 709E-710A. The list is repeated at 710C, where its ordering follows exactly that at Rep. 
VI.494B. Cf. also 490C, recapitulating 487A. 
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54 The editors would like to get rid of TUPCVVOUHEV Hin favour of TUPAVVOUGT, 


‘tyrannical’ (Budé), or TUPQVVOD «2 tyrant’s’ (England). They don’t like the sense, and 
diagnose a copyist who recalls Rep. [X.577E. But the paradoxical reminiscence of the 
Republic is the point of this phrase, as of so much else in the passage. 

55 Here and at [X.87 5 A the Stranger drops from the thesis any suggestion that its application 
is restricted to young tyrants. 

56 This particular divergence of the Laws from the Republic might suggest a rider to the account 
of the relation between the Republic and the Statesman defended in Section III: viz. that the 
inquiry of the Statesman into the statesman as political expert, and as framer of laws in this 
capacity (294A—297E), in effect supplies a theoretical basis for the role of the lawgiver in the 
Laws; and that therefore as the lawgiver of the Laws supplants the philosopher of the 
Republic, so the Statesman’s theory of the political expert can be read as superseding the 
Republic’s ideal of the philosopher ruler. 

57 Stalley, An Introduction to Plato’s Laws, p. 92. It is sometimes suggested that the natural 
qualities of the young tyrant listed by the Stranger recall the attributes ascribed to Dion in the 
Seventh Letter. If true, this would complicate the story Stalley’s remark adumbrates. But 
apart from a reference to Dion’s quickness in learning (Epist. VII.327A) nothing else said 
about him strikes specific resonances with the Laws passage. 

58 Yet the Republic ’s reference (in connection with philosopher rulers) to the sons of kings and 
potentates (VI.499B) might suggest that thoughts of the young Dionysius were already in 
Plato’s mind before his second visit to Sicily. 

59 Nestor presumably represents the second-best route to the good constitution from the 
Stranger’s list at 710E: basiliké politeia, ‘constitutional’ monarchy. 

60 Here the alliance of legislator and despot is simply dropped, without preparation and without 
argument. If Nestor is an example of the ‘coincidence’ the Stranger speaks of, ‘greatest 
power’ must mean not the greatest power conceivable (such as a tyrant may command), but 
the greatest power actually available to anyone in the political circumstances prevailing in a 
given city. 

61 Cleinias talks of the easiest and quickest (cf. 710B) route to establishing the best constitution 
at 710D, followed then by the Stranger at 711A, 711C, 712A. What the Republic had 
identified as the easiest and quickest way to bring in the best constitution was the expulsion 
of anyone over ten and the rearing of the under-tens according to the provisions of the new 
educational system (VII.541A). The Laws talks less radically and less specifically about the 
combination of persuasion and personal example which constitutes the leadership of the ruler 
(711B-C). IB-C). 

62 Except on the assumption that the Laws is an unfinished or senile production or both, which 
even if true would not be the kind of interpretative manoeuvre my critics—I imagine— 
would be comfortable about employing. 

63 As e.g. T.Pangle, The Laws of Plato (Chicago and London, 1980), p. 441, comes 
asymptotically close to doing. 

64 At one point Rachana Kamtekar seems to construe me as implying this. But her final 
paragraph shows why it would be the wrong conclusion to draw. And as she points out, to do 
so would make it hard to see the point of writing the Laws. 

65 The Nestor passage (711E—712A) says that without the union of wisdom and power in a 
single individual the best constitution could not start to ‘grow naturally’ (phuetai). Perhaps 
this is not incompatible with 710D-E (democracy or oligarchy might not supply natural 
conditions for the emergence of a good city: cf. Pangle, The Laws of Plato, p. 441), or 
perhaps it is another sign that the perspective of the Nestor passage is—by design or 
otherwise—not fully integrated with the rest of the section. 

66 So I can agree with most of Kamtekar’s observations on these matters. However, her 
treatment of Rep. VI.502C9-D2 seems to me to conflate the two issues of how the good city 
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can be brought into being, and how once established its rulers may be educated. Contrary to 
her reading, I take it that in this passage Socrates is concerned only with the second of these 
questions: he takes the first to have been settled (‘after a struggle it has reached its telos’), 
and is concerned now with producing rulers who will preserve (as sotéres) the constitution 
which has been set up (cf. [V.425E: the guards are entrusted by god with ‘the preservation of 
the laws we [the interlocutors] have gone through’). Note that the educational provisions he 
goes on to spell out are presented as continuing the account of the ideal city begun with the 
discussion of women and children in Book V (502E). Recall also that in Book IV, 425E— 
427A, Socrates explicitly rejects the gradual improvement of cities Kamtekar imagines. 

67 Thus in this respect, at least, my conclusion agrees with e.g. G.Vlastos, ‘Socratic knowledge 
and Platonic “pessimism”, in his Platonic Studies (Princeton, 1973), pp. 215-16, contra e.g. 
E.Barker, Greek Political Theory (London, 1918), p. 340, who thought Plato never 
abandoned the ideal of philosopher rulers as an ideal. 


3 
ZENO OF CITIUM’S ANTI-UTOPIANISM 

1 But unfortunately poorly indexed: there is no index of passages, and too few entries in the one 
general index. This makes the book (D.Dawson, Cities of the Gods: Communist Utopias in 
Greek Thought (New York and Oxford, 1992), henceforth referred to in the notes as 
‘Dawson’), unnecessarily difficult to work with. 

2 Dawson, p. 3. 

3 The chapter also covers intimations of a distinctive way of life practised by the early 
Pythagoreans, but attested almost wholly in later sources (starting with Plato himself in Rep. 
X.600A-B), and the communistic potentialities of the ordinary Greek concept of koindnia. 

4 Dawson’s comparative neglect of the Aristotelian material is explained by his dominating 
interest in the development of what he calls ‘high utopianism’: on which see more below. 

5 Dawson, p. 258. 

6 Dawson, p. 7. 

7 Ibid. 

8 Dawson, p. 186. 

9 Dawson, p. 74. 

10 I am here summarising the argument in Dawson, pp. 77-81. He stresses that it leaves much 
in the strategy of the Republic still opaque, e.g. at p. 83: 


Why should we have to think about the rule of the guards to imagine 
the rule of the wise? And once we have reached the rule of the wise, 
why cannot we abolish the rule of the guards? Why must the rulers 
always combine philosophy and war? 


cf. also pp. 74-5: 


The paradoxical quality in the Republic, which has given rise to such 
divergent interpretations, arises from the fact that it contains both a low 
Utopia and a high Utopia, which Socrates claims to unite into a single 
city, but which to many seem imperfectly joined. 


11 Or else we would have clearer answers to Dawson’s questions reproduced in n. 10. 
12 Plu. Stoic. Rep. 1034F. 
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13 Dawson, p. 186. He thinks abolition of war ‘must have been the most obvious reason why 
Zeno’s Republic was considered a reply to Plato’s’ (p. 175). Unfortunately there is no 
evidence that Zeno said anything at all about war in the Politeia. For further discussion see 
section II (g). 

14 Dawson here (p. 186) exaggerates the military purposes of the educational programme 
elaborated in Rep. II-IH; earlier (p. 85) he implies a more balanced account, but a fuller 
engagement on his part with the character of the paideia advocated in the Republic would 
surely have complicated his rather monolithic presentation of Books [I-IV as consistently 
Spartan and consistently utopian in their preoccupations. 

15 The reading of Zeno’s Politeia as Cynic very likely goes back to Zeno’s own time. 
Cleanthes’ On clothing evidently took up a prominent theme of Zeno’s treatise, and 
interpreted it as Cynic: see Phld. Stoic. col.XV.21-6, which cites On clothing as a work 
particularly rich in references to Diogenes’ Politeia. Similarly Chrysippus’ On Politeia 
seems to have emphasised the Cynic dimension of the philosophy of the Politeia: e.g. D.L. 
VIL.188, Sextus PH HI.246=M XI.192 (incest); Plu. Stoic. Rep. 1044B (masturbation). See 
further my The Stoic Idea of the City (Cambridge, 1991), p. 26 n. 10. 

16 Dawson, pp. 186-7; cf. pp. 181-5. 

17 Dawson, pp. 165-6. 

18 Dawson, p. 204. 

19 For example, how could it do much to identify what either Herodotus or Aristophanes are up 
to in working out their themes of sexual communism and reversal of Greek patriarchal 
norms? In the case of Herodotus there is a large and sophisticated modern literature to which 
Dawson refers in a footnote (p. 45 n. 12), but it cannot be said that he does much with it. 

20 Dawson, p. 7. 

21 Dawson, p. 80. 

22 Dawson, p. 72; cf. p. 76. At the same time he thinks Plato is confessing its ‘utter 
impracticality’ (p. 72) when Socrates makes it contingent on exiling all inhabitants over ten 
(VII.540E-541A, immediately following another assertion of possibility {540D} responding 
to another appearance of the prayer motif). This looks like muddle on Dawson’s part rather 
than deployment of Straussian irony (crisply dismissed as an interpretative strategy at pp. 
68-70). 

23 Phld. Stoic. col. XII.2-6. 

24 See P.A.Brunt, The model city of Plato’s Laws’, in his Studies in Greek History and Thought 
(Oxford, 1993), 245-81. 

25 It might be argued that even if the major philosophical ‘best politeiai’ all have to count as 
high utopias on Dawson’s criteria, there remains some use for the high/low contrast: is it not 
helpful—as Dawson proposes (pp. 21-37; cf. pp. 200—4)—to think of Xenophon (in the Lac. 
Pol.) or Hippodamus or Phaleas as proposing low utopias? Unfortunately evidence as to how 
they conceived their projects is almost non-existent; and Dawson’s handling of Aristotle’s 
remarks on the subject is sloppy (pp. 35-6). 

26 Dawson, p. 8. 

27 See Laws V.739B-E; Pol. .2-4. 

28 Dawson, p. 97. 

29 We might call him not a ‘low utopian’ but an anti-outopian eutopian: for whom the good 
society is not a mirage fit for a never-never-land, but something people can achieve by 
practising virtue in whatever place they live—turning it into a ‘good place’. I thank Paul 
Cartledge for suggesting this way of putting the point. 

30 Dawson, p. 176. 

31 Hence sexual communism as advocated by Zeno is not evidence that his Politeia is a work of 
high utopianism. A eugenic programme such as Plato postulates requires a degree of social 
control which he himself suggests will be very difficult to carry through (Rep. V.459C-61E; 
cf. 472A—3B). But Zeno is simply recommending free love. 
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32 cf. Dawson, p. 186 on Zeno’s positive view of Eros as something which differentiates him 
from the Cynics; also Schofield, The Stoic Idea, ch. 2. 

33 I take Zeno to mean not that virtue is impossible unless you abolish these institutions, but 
that they are no assistance in acquiring it and may make it harder to achieve—and should on 
that ground be got rid of. On this reading he could be envisaging the formation of good 
communities even within cities as they now are. 

34 If so, Zeno’s social philosophy will have been much closer to Epicurus’ than is generally 
assumed. And (as David Sedley points out to me) it would help to explain why the Politeia 
was probably taken by some later Stoics, with the benefit of hindsight, as proposing the 
cosmic city, in which temples are irrelevant rather than absent (cf. Schofield, The Stoic Idea 
of the City, chs 3 and 4). 

35 Dawson, pp. 165—6. But Chrysippus is the first Stoic on record as implying scepticism as to 
whether the wise person can be identified in real life (Plu. Stoic. Rep. 1048E; Dawson 
collects similar evidence at p. 214 n. 15). I see no reason to make Zeno entertain the same 
kind of doubt about the attainability of virtue. 

36 Dawson, pp. 146-51. 

37 So P.A. Vander Waerdt, ‘Zeno’s Republic and the origins of natural law’, in The Socratic 
Movement, ed. Vander Waerdt (Ithaca, NY, 1994), pp. 289-90. 

38 Dawson, pp. 208-9. 

39 As both Dawson (p. 187) and Vander Waerdt (The Socratic Movement, p. 290 n. 71) appear 
to think. 

40 Dawson, p. 187. 

41 For discussion of this work see E.N.Tigerstedt, The Legend of Sparta in Classical Antiquity, 
vol. 1 (Stockholm/Géteborg/Uppsala, 1965), ch. II.7. Its authorship and title have been 
questioned, and there is general agreement that the original core of the work was constituted 
by chs 1-10, with chs 11-13 and 15 added later (but probably before the decline of Spartan 
power after the battle of Leuctra [371 BC]), and ch. 14 inserted later still. But it is hard to see 
how it could have been conceived as anything other than a Politeia of the Spartans; and its 
consonance with Xenophon’s views as otherwise attested makes the attribution reasonable. 

42 Some of what Xenophon tells us is repeated or supplemented in other authors, notably by 
Plutarch in his Lycurgus 14-18. But it lies outside the scope of this chapter to pursue 
questions about the origins and development of this material. 

43 If more of it survived, we might have judged Xenophon’s probable paradigm, the Politeia of 
the Spartans by the Athenian oligarch Critias, an even more important influence. In what 
follows, much of what is said about Xenophon’s work might well reflect the Critias original, 
as (for example) Glaucon’s preoccupation with tables and couches at Rep. II.372D picks up a 
theme in his fragments (Fr. 35: pointed out to me by Myles Burnyeat). For what survives of 
Critias see H.Diels & W.Kranz, Die Fragmente der Vorsokratiker (Berlin, 1951-2, 5th edn), 
88A and B. Note that although Philoponus ascribes to Critias ‘Politeiai in verse’ (De Anima 
89.8—-12 [=DK 88A22}), Athenaeus (X.432D {=DK 88B6}) and Plutarch (Cimon 10 [=DK 
88B8}) describe the work he is apparently referring to as Elegies. What Athenaeus refers to 
as the Politeia of the Spartans was a work in prose (XI.463E, 483B, 486E [=DK 88B33-—5]). 

44 For evidence and discussion of Zeno’s well-attested penchant for brevity see my ‘The 
syllogisms of Zeno of Citium’, Phronesis 28 (1983), 31-58. Brevity in philosophical 
utterance is represented as a distinctively Spartan trait by Plato’s Socrates at Protagoras 
342A-343C: normally read as an exercise in high comedy whose point lies in its 
insincerity—but perhaps it parodies claims made by contemporary Laconophiles. Cf. e.g. 
Plu. Lycurgus 20. 

45 Dawson, p. 200. 

46 Dawson, p. 8. 
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47 For more on the issues discussed in this paragraph see C.Meier, The Greek Discovery of 
Politics (Cambridge, Mass. & London, 1990), ch. 7: ‘Changing politicosocial concepts in the 
fifth century B.C.’ 

48 See my discussion in The Stoic Idea, App. A. 

49 See The Stoic Idea, ch. |. 

50 See T.Dorandi, ‘Filodemo, Gili Stoici (PHerc. 155 e 339)’, Cron. Erc. 12 (1982), 91-133. 

51 See The Stoic Idea, ch. 2. 

52 Dawson includes all the main passages in translation (pp. 166—72; cf. also p. 159 n. 59), with 
comments (pp. 206-12). 

53 Unless otherwise indicated the source for these is primarily Cassius (in D.L. VII. .32-3). 

54 The ‘Old Oligarch’ similarly begins his pamphlet with a short preface indicating the purpose 
of the work: ps.-Xen. Ath. Pol. 1.1. 

55 For discussion on nude exercise by Spartan women see further P.A.Cartledge, ‘Spartan 
wives: liberation or license?’, CO 31 (1981), 84-105, at pp. 91-2. 

56 Dawson (pp. 175-7) inclines to the view of Festa and Baldry that Zeno was meaning thereby 
‘to deny the validity of the elaborate educational plan which Plato proposed [sc. in the 
Republic] for his ruling classes’. This is perhaps supported by the focus on music, geometry 
and astronomy in the parallel reports on the Cynics (D.L. VI.73, 104). 

57 For the evidence (in Clement Paid. III. 11.74) see The Stoic Idea, App. C. 

58 For fuller discussion see The Stoic Idea, pp. 26-46. 

59 D.L. VII. 129. This formulation echoes Xenophon’s account of Socrates as lover at Mem. IV. 
1.2. 

60 Stob. II.66.6-]8. 

61 Athen. Deipn. XIII.561C. 

62 But as Dawson says (p. 8), we do not know that this Platonic phrase was also used by Zeno 
or other Cynics and Stoics verbatim. 

63 D.L. VI.72. 

64 See further Cartledge, ‘Spartan wives’, 102-4. 

65 Stoic, col. XVIII. 1, 5—6. It is often thought that Philodemus means to refer to Cynics as well 
as Stoics, or to Diogenes’ Politeia, subject of the preceding section, as well as Zeno’s (cf. 
Dorandi, ‘Filodemo’, 94-5). I take his initial claim (‘they put on the life of dogs’, col. 
XVIII.6—7) to be more pointed if targeted at the Stoics alone. So far as one can judge, the 
items in the catalogue derive from sources which plunder evidence of Cynicising doctrines 
from a range of works of Zeno and Chrysippus, and which are also used by e.g. Diogenes 
Laertius and Sextus Empiricus (in texts discussed in The Stoic Idea, ch. 1). 

66 I am now inclined (contrary to The Stoic Idea, App. D) to suppose that Zeno in the Politeia 
recognised the institution of marriage, and so see no difficulty in accepting Diogenes 
Laertius’ report that the wise man ‘will marry, as Zeno says in the Politeia, and have 
children’ (VII. 121). It is simply that for him marriages were to be very open affairs indeed. 

67 Paul Cartledge observes: ‘There were of course both temples and gymnasia in the real 
Sparta, but no lawcourts specifically so designated.’ 

68 Laws V1.778A-779D. 

69 Stob. Flor. 43, 88. 

70 See e.g. Clem. Strom. V.12.76, Plu. Stoic. Rep. 1034B. Dawson says Zeno here attacks 
superstition, not artisans (p. 216 n. 35), but this is an optimistic reading of the premiss: ‘No 
work of builders or manual workers is worth much.’ For all his radicalism Zeno seems to 
have been as uncritically attached to aristocratic prejudice on this issue as was Aristotle. 

71 Dawson, p. 180: who proposes, I think implausibly, that there might have been no agora at 
all. 

72 E.g. DL. VI.20-1, 71. 

73 A fragment on Spartan moderation in drinking survives from Critias’ Elegies: Athen. Deipn. 
X.432D-433B [=DK 88B6}. 
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74 For the evidence and discussion of it see The Stoic Idea, pp. 41-2; ‘The syllogisms of Zeno 
of Citium’, 41-3. 

75 Although the example—actually of Oedipus and Jocasta—is specifically credited to Zeno: 
Sextus, PH III.246, M X1.191. 

76 Dawson, p. 175. 

77 In The Stoic Idea, pp. 50-1, thought this might reflect something in Zeno’s Politeia. I have 
become more sceptical. 

78 Doubtless following the lead Zeno himself had given in other works: Zeno’s Conversations 
is cited for relevant material on sexual behaviour (D.L. VII.34, Sextus PH III.245, M@ 
XI.190). See The Stoic Idea, p. 26 n. 10 for a rapid survey of the surviving information about 
Chrysippus’ work; ‘at least seven books’: PHerc. 155 Fr. 12. 

79 Plu. Aratus 23. 

80 See Plu. Alex. Virt. 329A-B. 

81 Dawsonp. 175. 

82 See The Stoic Idea, App. A. 

83 See H.C.Baldry, ‘Zeno’s ideal state’, JHS 79 (1959), 12-13. 

84 See A.W.Erskine, The Hellenistic Stoa (London, 1990), pp. 18-22. 

85 I suspect that Plutarch’s representation of Zeno as dismissing ‘cities or peoples’ is a 
reminiscence of Chrysippus’ view that none of the cities and laws of our experience is really 
a city or a law (Diogenianus ap. Euseb. Praep. ev. VI, p. 264b; cf. Clem. Strom. IV.26, Phld. 
Stoic. col.XX.4-6). 

86 It is conceivable that an anti-Platonic point was in that event intended: not that Plato neglects 
the importance of social harmony as the greatest political good, but rather that the means he 
proposes for achieving it are primarily devised with another object in view—to fashion a 
militia which will be a supremely effective fighting machine. His sense of priorities is 
confused and confusing. 

87 ‘The Greek low-utopian tradition and the Spartan model were practically the same thing’: 
Dawson, p. 203. I have no great quarrel with this proposition. But my suggestion contradicts 
Dawson’s proposal that the works of Persaeus and Sphaerus were contributions to low, 
Zeno’s to high, utopianism: pp. 198-204. 

88 I am grateful to Mario Vegetti for the invitation which led me to write this chapter, and to the 
participants in the Pavia colloquium on ancient Republics for their comments. I also thank 
Paul Cartledge and David Sedley for helpful written comments on the penultimate draft. 


5 
POLITICAL FRIENDSHIP AND THE IDEOLOGY OF RECIPROCITY 

1 P.Millett, Lending and Borrowing in Ancient Athens (Cambridge, 1991): see p. 52 for the 
expression quoted. 

2 See e.g. M.W.Blundell, Helping Friends and Harming Enemies (Cambridge, 1989); K.J. 
Dover, Greek Popular Morality (Oxford, 1974), pp. 180-4; and the comments in Die 
athenische Démokratie im 4. Jahrhundert v. Chr. (Stuttgart, 1995), by E.Schiitrumpf, citing 
the treatment of anger in Rhet. I.2 (cf. also 3-5) and EN IV.5, and the role of hubris in the 
account of stasis in Pol. V (pp. 65-6). But Blundell (p. 56 n. 146) thinks that while Aristotle 
attaches great importance to friendship, he ignores Harm Enemies—anticipating my line of 
thought here. See also P.J.Rhodes’s article in Kosmos, ed. P.A.Cartledge, P.C.Millett and S. 
von Reden (Cambridge, 1998). 

3 So Blundell, Helping Friends, pp. 53-9, quotation from p. 56. 

4 G.Herman, ‘Tribal and civic codes of behaviour in Lysias I’, CO 43 (1993), 406-19; ‘How 
violent was Athenian society?’, in Ritual, Finance, Politics, ed. R.Osborne and S. 
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Hornblower (Oxford, 1994), 99-117; ‘Honour, revenge and the state in fourth-century 
Athens’, in Die athenische Demokratie im 4. Jahrhundert v. Chr., ed. W.Eder (Stuttgart, 
1995), 43-60. 

5 I believe that this way of putting it—revenge shifts from the sphere of the personal to that of 
institutional justice—captures the main gist of Herman’s position as articulated in his more 
careful formulations, e.g. ‘How violent was Athenian society?’, pp. 108-13. But he 
sometimes writes as though the idea of avenging one’s honour or one’s injuries had 
disappeared from the Athenian civic code altogether (e.g. ‘Honour, revenge and the state’, p. 
59), and this has rightly appeared incredible to his critics. 

6 I make no attempt to explore the casuistry in the later parts of EE VIL. 10 (especially 1243 
al4—31, b14-38), where the author—like Aristotle in the parallel treatment in EN VIIL. 13 
and IX. 1—hugely enjoys sorting out the moral trickinesses the topic throws up. 

7 M.Pakaluk, ‘The egalitarianism of the Eudemian Ethics’ (unpublished). 

8 At this point it should be noted that while EE was generally considered inauthentic in the 
nineteenth century, it is now generally regarded as genuine Aristotle, but composed earlier 
than EN. However, in The Aristotelian Ethics (Oxford, 1978) Anthony Kenny has presented 
interesting arguments for rejecting that chronology (cf. Aristotle and the Perfect Life 
{Oxford, 1992], Appendix 1); or more precisely, for regarding FE as ‘a late and definitive 
statement of Aristotle’s ethical position’ (Aristotle and the Perfect Life, p. vii). 

9 M.I.Finley, ‘Aristotle and economic analysis’, Past & Present 47 (1970), 3-25, at p. 8. 

10 J.M.Cooper, ‘Aristotle on the forms of friendship’, Review of Metaphysics 30 (1976-7), 619- 
48 offers a detailed and subtle discussion of the differences in the treatment of eunoia in EE 
and EN (pp. 629-43). I am not convinced by his argument that, despite e.g. 1157 al4-16, EN 
makes advantage friendship concerned for the friend for his own sake. 

11 For autarkeia as ‘adequate livelihood’, rather than ‘self-sufficiency’, see S.Miekle, 

Aristotle ’s Economic Thought (Oxford, 1995), pp. 44-5. 

12 See ‘Aristotle on the forms of friendship’, and ‘Political animals and civic friendship’, in 
Aristoteles’ ‘Politik’, ed. G.Patzig (Gottingen, 1990), 220-41. 

13 ‘Political animals and civic friendship’, p. 235. At p. 233 n. 16 Cooper explicitly argues that 
civic friendship is treated by Aristotle as a form of advantage friendship. But at p. 235 n. 18 
he insists that it is ‘a very special kind of friendship’—not personal. And p. 238 makes it 
clear that for Cooper a very special kind of advantage is in question too, namely one 
involving e.g. the concern of others for one’s own good, including one’s acquisition of moral 
and intellectual virtue. (So why is it not rather a form of virtue friendship?) 

14 See e.g. my Two Stoic approaches to justice’, injustice and Generosity, ed. A.Laks and 
M.Schofield (Cambridge, 1995), 195-201. 

15 See J.Annas, ‘Comments on J.Cooper’, in Aristoteles’ ‘Politik’, ed. G.Patzig, 242-8. S.Stern- 
Gillet, Aristotle ’s Philosophy of Friendship (Albany, NY, 1995), however, is an exception to 
the general rule I enunciate (see pp. 149-51). 

16 ‘Comments on J.Cooper’, p. 248. 

17 Not perhaps a big problem: homonoia shared by ail or most citizens will fulfil the 
statesman’s dream; the opposite when it is confined to particular (especially warring) groups. 

18 In both cases this advantage is liable to be conceived as resulting in holding the city together: 
e.g. homonoia, EN VIL1, 1155 a22-6; exchange, EN V.5, 1132 b31-4. 

19 cf. e.g. EN VIII.10, 1160 a33—5; Pol. III.7, 1279 a37-9. The author has already used the 
word in the context: certainly at 1241 b30-1, and conceivably in adjectival form at 1241 
b35, if Dirlmeier’s supplement is correct. 

20 Occasional references: 1161 b13, 1163 b34; equal friendship under polity: 1161 a27—30. 

21 EN V.6=EE IV.6; and on the argument of Kenny, The Aristotelian Ethics, ch. 3, its truer 
home will be the Eudemian Ethics. EE VII. 10, 1242 a11—13 specifically connects political 
justice with advantage friendship just after characterising political friendship as a matter of 
advantage. 
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22 The argument here is very condensed. It may be that the author conceives justice in the 
second kind of case as secured by an arithmetical equality (cf. 1242 b10—15): the superior 
gift received by the inferior equals the superior esteem received by the superior. This seems 
to be the reading Henry Jackson implies, in The Fifth Book of the Nicomachean Ethics of 
Aristotle (Cambridge, 1879), pp. 95-6 (cf. p. 91; cf. EN VUI.14, 1163 b1—-5, 12-14. The note 
in F.Dirlmeier, Aristoteles: Eudemische Ethik (Darmstadt, 1962) does not address the 
problem; the passage is not discussed by T.L.Heath, Mathematics in Aristotle (Oxford, 
1949). 

23 Compare and contrast the gloomy remarks about the motives with which people undertake 
liturgies at Pol. II.6, 1279 a8—16. At EN VIII.11, 1161 a27—30 the equal turns system of 
government characteristic of a polity seems to be presented as the climate in which 
egalitarian friendship thrives, rather than as an actual instance of it. 

24 cf. EE VII.10, 1242 b20, 28. 

25 The hierarchical relationship of natural ruler to subject or father to son is several times 
compared with the relation of god to men: VIL.10, 1242 a32-5, b19—20, 29. 

26 See Millett, Lending and Borrowing, especially chs 1, 2 and 6; also j. Ober, Mass and Elite 
in Democratic Athens (Princeton, 1989). 

27 The contrast is well noted by Stern-Gillet, Aristotle ’s Philosophy of Friendship, p. 151, who 
also speaks of the ‘jaundiced tone’ of the EE passages just quoted. She is also excellent on 
the prominence of political friendship in EE VII, compared with its low profile in EN and 
probable absence in Pol. (p. 149). But she does not perceive that the exchange relationship of 
EE VII.9-10 is not to be identified with the homonoia of EE VIL7 (p. 152). 

28 Sections of text in EE VII.9-10 not paralleled in EN are 10.2—4, 14-15, 24-9. For further 
discussion of the divergences between the two versions see the Appendix. 

29 Dirlmeier, Eudemische Ethik, p. 238, accepts Ross’s insertion of 7 before dpiotm: ‘the best 
form of aristocracy’, i.e. of the four distinguished at Po/. IV.7. But it is implausible that the 
author should affect this degree of precision at just this point, when it had been notably 
lacking elsewhere in the context. The Loeb and the Oxford translations also accept Ross’s 
supplement, but take the meaning as: ‘aristocracy, the best form of constitution or 
association’. This seems to force the Greek; and Aristotelian doctrine (see EN VIII. 10, Pol. 
IV.2) is that kingship is best. Barnes’s Revised Oxford translation more convincingly excises 
apion. If it is a gloss, then I assume it must have been intended to apply to kingship, not 
aristocracy. 

30 Millett, Lending and Borrowing, pp. 40-1. 

31 Earlier versions of this material were presented to seminars in London, Cambridge and 
Edinburgh, and at the Classical Association conference in St Andrews. 

32 D.J.Allan, ‘Quasi-mathematical method in the Eudemian Ethics’, in Aristote et les problemes 
de méthode, ed. S.Mansion (Louvain and Paris, 1961), 303-18, at pp. 304-5. The view of 
EN he advocated has subsequently been defended and elaborated at book length by 
R.Bodetis, Le Philosophe et la cité; recherches sur les rapports entre morale et politique 
dans la pensée d’Aristote (Paris, 1981). 

33 Two examples from the friendship books: (a) The prefaces: EN VIII. 1, 1155 a3 says limply 
‘the next topic is friendship’; EE VIL1, 1234 b18—22 launches into a list of philosophical 
problems that are to be investigated, (b) On the question of the relationship between virtue 
friendship and pleasure and advantage friendship, EE VII.2 deploys the technical idea of 
‘focal meaning’ (cf. G.E.L. Owen, ‘Logic and metaphysics in some earlier works of 
Aristotle’, in Aristotle and Plato in the Mid-Fourth Century, ed. I. During and G.E.L. Owen 
(Goteborg, 1960), 163-90), whereas EN VIII.3 is content to speak of accidental forms of 
friendship (1156 al6—19) and ‘a certain similarity’ (1156 b20—1). More generally, scholars 
have remarked on how much more intent on demonstration EE is than EN (so e.g. Allan, 
‘Quasi-mathematical method’), and how e.g. its fuller account of the voluntary (II.7—9) is 
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‘much more related to Aristotle’s general theory of causation and change’ (A. Kenny, 
Aristotle’s Theory of the Will (London, 1979), p. 169). 

34 P.Moraux, A la recherche de I’Aristote perdu: le dialogue ‘Sur la Justice’ (Louvain and 
Paris, 1957) argued that they both derive from a common written source, viz. Aristotle’s lost 
“exoteric’ work On Justice: but on flimsy grounds. 

35 An earlier version of the material in this Appendix was presented to a seminar at the Centre 
Léon-Robin in Paris. I am grateful to Gilbert Romeyer-Dherbey and others in my audience 
for their comments. 


6 
EQUALITY AND HIERARCHY IN ARISTOTLE’S POLITICAL 
THOUGHT 

1 See above all A.Maclntyre, After Virtue (London, 2nd edn, 1984); also e.g. C.Taylor, 
“Atomism’ and ‘The nature and scope of distributive justice’, in his Philosophy and the 
Human Sciences: Philosophical Papers, vol. 2 (Cambridge, 1985). 

2 G.E.M.de Ste. Croix, The Class Struggle in the Ancient Greek World (London, 1983), p. 78. 

3 M.H.Hansen (ed.), The Ancient Greek City-State (Copenhagen, 1993), p. 5. 

4 See e.g. his The Athenian Democracy in the Age of Demosthenes (Oxford, 1991), and “The 
ancient Athenian and the modern liberal view of liberty as a democratic ideal’, in 
Démokratia, ed. J.Ober and C.Hedrik (Princeton, 1996). 

5 See their contributions to the Symposium Aristotelicum devoted to the Politics, published in 
G.Patzig (ed.), Aristoteles’ ‘Politik’ (Gottingen, 1990). 

6 O.Murray, ‘Cities of reason’, in The Greek City from Homer to Alexander, ed. O.Murray and 
S.Hornblower (Oxford, 1990), pp. 1-25. 

7 See his recent book Nature, Justice, and Rights in Aristotle’s Politics (Oxford, 1995). 

8 See B. Yack, The Problems of a Political Animal (Berkeley/Los Angeles/London, 1993). 

9 See E.M.Wood and N.Wood, Class Ideology and Ancient Political Theory (New York, 1978). 

10 A question put to me with particular force by my 1997 seminar group for the Cambridge 
MPhil in Political Thought and Intellectual History, who thought an affirmative answer 
might be incompatible with ‘Cambridge’ contextualist methodology, as represented in the 
writings of Quentin Skinner (see e.g. the Preface to his The Foundations of Modern Political 
Thought, 2 vols (Cambridge, 1978), with further items in the bibliography to Volume 1). 

11 Notably the essays by M.H.Hansen and O.Murray in Hansen (ed.), The Ancient Greek City- 
State; M.H.Hansen’s article in Transitions to Empire, ed. R.W.Wallace and E.M. Harris 
(Norman, 1996); J.Ober’s article “Aristotle’s political sociology: class, status, and order in 
the Polities’, in Essays on the Foundations of Aristotelian Political Science, ed. C.Lord and 
D.K.O’Connor (Berkeley/Los Angeles/London, 1991), pp. 112-35; and the debate between 
M.Nussbaum and D.Charles in Aristoteles’ “Politik”, ed. G.Patzig, or alternatively in 
Oxford Studies in Ancient Philosophy, supp. vol. 1988. 

12 But the Kantian associations of? regulative’ may be misleading. For Aristotle ‘to be rational 
in itself already involves substantial knowledge about the world’: M.Frede, ‘Aristotle’s 
rationalism’, in Rationality in Greek Thought, ed. M.Frede and G.Striker (Oxford, 1996), p. 
168. Like the Stoics (see my The Stoic Idea of the City (Cambridge, 1991), pp- 69-74) 
Aristotle takes it that rationality involves not just consistency with reason but ‘attachment to 
certain values, namely those prescribed by reason’ (ibid, p. 70). 

13 thank David Furley for this formulation. 

14 Thus most of the evidence for the rational model is drawn from I.1, II.2 and III. 1-6; for the 
political model from II.7—13, IV-VI; and for the sociological model from IV.4 and VII.4— 
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12. But I do not claim that my categories correspond to Aristotle’s own division of his 
material. 

15 But the recent translation by P.L.Phillips Simpson, The Politics of Aristotle (Chapel Hill, 
1997) reverts to the late nineteenth-century practice of relocating Books VII and VIII 
between Books III and IV. 

16 Pol. 1.1, 1252 al8—20. 

17 See T.J.Saunders, Aristotle ’s Politics: Books I and II (Oxford, 1995), p. 59. am grateful to 
Trevor Saunders for raising with me the question of the ‘analytical’ method of Book 
I.Aristotle sometimes alludes in later passages to the thesis of 1.2 that the city is made up of 
households (1.13, 1260 b13, III.9, 1280 b34, IV.3, 1289 b28-9) and villages (III.9, 1280 
b40-1281 al), but it plays little part in his theorising outside Book I. I do not think Hansen is 
right to assimilate it to the political model (‘Aristotle’s two complementary views of the 
Greek polis’, in Transitions to Empire, ed. R.W.Wallace and E.M.Harris (Norman, 1996), p. 
198). 

18 See chapter 7. 

19 As Mogens Hansen points out to me, Aristotle only once explicitly remarks that ‘polis has 
many different uses’: when defusing an easy puzzle by means of a distinction between ‘the 
place’ and ‘the people’ (III.2, 1276 a19-30). 

20 cf. EE VII.3-,10; EN VIII.6, 1158 b1—7, 1158 b28, 13-14. See chapter 5. 

21 Hence—though I shall say nothing directly about it in this chapter—what Amélie Rorty has 
described to me as the ‘central preoccupation’ of the Politics: paideia, and the way ‘laws and 
institutions are to be structured’ to ensure that citizens are educated into virtue. 

22 Pol. 1.7, 1255 b16-20. 

23 II.6, 1278 b30-1279 al6. 

24 II.2, 1261 a34—bS. For the natural equality of citizens in a political society see also 1.12, 
1259 b4—6. What is to count as natural equality would no doubt be contested, in ways which 
will become apparent when we consider our second and third models. But at the level of 
abstraction with which Aristotle is operating in these passages such questions are not 
explicitly addressed. 

25 III.6, 1278 b8-10. 

26 III.16, 1287 al0—23. But the rule of law has already surfaced as a general issue for the theory 
of rule in IIT. 10. 

27 Equal distribution of property is something considered by Aristotle—but firmly rejected: 
IL.7. There is a good discussion of his treatment of this issue in R.Kraut, Aristotle ’s Political 
Philosophy: An Introduction (Oxford, forthcoming). 

28 A.Ryan, ‘The crime of Monsieur Renou’, London Review of Books 19 (2 October 1997), p. 
15. 

29 But it was not by any means confined to democracy. As W.L.Newman notes (The Politics of 
Aristotle, vol. 3 (Oxford, 1902), p. 163), Xenophon says of Agesilaus of Sparta that after the 
battle of Coronea he went back home, ‘choosing to rule and be ruled according to the law’ 
rather than to be ‘a very great man in Asia’ (Ages. 2.16). Plato, no friend of democracy, 
requires in his prescriptions for military training in the Laws that ruling and being ruled is 
something to be practised from earliest childhood (XII.942C); and taking turns at rule is 
what the Republic envisages (VII.520C). 

30 In IIL.1 Aristotle proposes that if a citizen is defined as someone who participates in 
‘decision and rule’ (1275 a22-3), the way to ensure that the definition catches those who are 
generally called citizens (particularly in a democracy: 1275 b5-6) is to think of rule 
primarily in terms of the ‘indefinite’ offices of juryman and assemblyman (1275 a33—4, with 
a26—33). But the model of apprenticeship in play in III.4 seems remote from this conception 
of rule. 

31 Aristocratic ideology is much in evidence in this general location in Book III. In the next 
chapter (III. 5) he goes on to reject the claims of manual workers to be citizens, on the 
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ground that persons who cannot participate in offices will not then be capable of the virtue of 
a good citizen—presumably because they will never have the opportunity of displaying the 
practical wisdom a citizen will need to exercise in office (1277 b35—7). He subsequently 
makes the aristocratic presuppositions of this line of argument explicit (1278 al8—21). 

32 Contra the arguments of M.Nussbaum in her ‘Nature, function, and capability: Aristotle on 
political distribution”, in Aristoteles’ ‘Politik’, ed. G.Patzig, or Oxford Studies in Ancient 
Philosophy, supp. vol. 1988. See the powerful critique of them by D. Charles, ibid. (NB in 
particular the longer version: ‘Perfectionism in Aristotle’s political theory: reply to Martha 
Nussbaum’, Oxford Studies supp. vol. 1988). Aristotle’s indifference to the need for 
meritocratic social mobility contrasts sharply with Plato’s provisions for it in Rep. HI.415A— 
C. 

33 Although it should be added that insofar as democracy and oligarchy both look to the 
factional interests of the poor and the rich respectively, they do breach the first of the 
conditions (i) distinguishing political from despotic rule that are specified in the rational 
model. 

34 See especially HI.9, 1280 a7—25. 

35 See V.I-2, and my discussion in chapter 8. 

36 See especially II.12—13. 

37 So IV—VI passim. 

38 See The Problems of a Political Animal, p. 217. 

39 But from another point of view the individual as such may be seen as a part of the whole, 
inasmuch as he is not self-sufficient if separated from the polis: 1.2, 1253 al8—29. Here— 
despite the initial expectations fostered by analogy with parts of the body at the beginning of 
the passage—the notion of part is not best construed in functional terms. 

40 cf. again II.6, 1278 b21-4. For an attempt to grapple with the opacities of Aristotle’s 
formulations of the notion of the common advantage, see e.g. F.D.Miller, Nature, Justice, 
and Rights in Aristotle ’s Politics, ch.6. 

41 As Alfredo Ferrarin points out to me, the one point in the Politics where Aristotle actually 
talks of the population as matter for the craft of politics or lawgiving is in VII.4: see 1325 
b33-1326 a5. 

42 The Class Struggle in the Ancient Greek World, p. 77. 

43 cf. St Paul, I Corinthians 12. Thanks also to Andrew Barker. 

44 Thanks here to Partha Dasgupta. 

45 And of course both slaves and caddies have been progressively displaced by machines 
capable of performing most of their functions. 

46 VIL9, 1328 b33-1329 a2. 

47 VIL9, 1329 al7—34, 6, 1327 a40-b15. 

48 See Laws IV.704A—707D, VIIH.842C-E, XII.949E-953E. 

49 Newman, The Politics of Aristotle, vol. 3, pp. 414-15. 

50 See e.g. J.-P. Vernant, ‘Space and political organisation in ancient Greece’, in his Myth and 
Thought among the Greeks (London, 1983), pp. 212-34, translation of Niythe et pensée chez 
les Grecs (Paris, 1965). 

51 See V.3, 1303 b7—17, with the comments of S.von Reden, ‘The well-ordered polis: 
topographies of civic space’, in Kosmos, ed. P.A.Cartledge, P.C.Millett and S.von Reden 
(Cambridge, 1998). By analyses of Aristophanes’ Acharnians and Sophocles’ Oedipus 
Coloneus she demonstrates the way the country could contest the political authority of the 
town, at any rate on the Athenian stage. 

52 See R.G.Osborme, Classical Landscape with Figures: The Ancient Greek City and its 
Countryside (London, 1987), pp. 118-23. 

53 As Mogens Hansen observes to me, the sociological model of course turns on the thought 
that the polis is a community which in another way consists of parts which are anhomoia, 
unlike: so e.g. II.2, 1261 b22—4; HI.4, 1277 a5—12; IV.3, 1290 a2-7; as indeed it is on the 
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political model also (IV.12, 1296 b16—34: a passage which relates political class divisions 
particularly closely with distinctions of social function). 

54 Review of Miller, Nature, Justice, and Rights in Ancient Philosophy 16 (1996), pp. 511-21, 
at p. 520. 

55 See e.g. D.Charles, ‘Perfectionism in Aristotle’s political theory’, pp. 198-201. 

56 See ‘Nature, function, and capability: Aristotle on political distribution’, p. 184. 

57 See e.g. K.A.Raaflaub, ‘Equalities and inequalities in Athenian democracy’, in Démokratia, 
ed. J.Ober and C.Hedrik (Princeton, 1996). 

58 This chapter was delivered as a paper in a number of places (Birmingham, Boston, Durham, 
and at the Hellenic Society in London). I am grateful for the critical comments made by my 
audiences, and particularly for numerous detailed observations from Amélie Rorty and 
Mogens Herman Hansen, which have saved me from several mistakes. 


7 
IDEOLOGY AND PHILOSOPHY IN ARISTOTLE’S THEORY OF 
SLAVERY 

1 P.Pellegrin, ‘La Théorie aristotélicienne d’esclavage: tendances actuelles de [‘interprétation’, 
Rev. Philosophique (1982), 345—57 (at p. 350). This paper is the most interesting statement 
of an ideological interpretation of Aristotle’s theory that I know of. 

2 cf. e.g. B.Parekh, Marx’s Theory of Ideology (London, 1982), ch. 2. 

3 cf. e.g. J-Elster, Making Sense of Marx (Cambridge, 1985), ch. 8. 

4 J.Elster, Karl Marx: a Reader (Cambridge, 1986), p. 299. 

5 Historians are often content to label a set of ideas ideological on the basis of (i) alone. This is 
no doubt because where such a body of ideas is widely held in a society, it is generally 
reasonable to assume that (ii) provides the best explanation of the phenomenon. 

6 Among English-speaking students of ancient Greek philosophy there has been little discussion 
of this kind of question. For some pioneering work see G.E.R.Lloyd, Science, Folklore and 
Ideology (Cambridge, 1983) and M.Frede, Essays in Ancient Philosophy (Minneapolis, 
1987), in his introductory chapter. In his commentary on this paper at Friedrichshafen 
Charles Kahn questioned the viability of a definition of ideology in terms of the causation of 
belief. He would prefer to locate our problem within the theory of interpretation, and to 


think of ideology as identifying one particular mode of the more 
general approach that we call biographical interpretation, that is, an 
interpretation that refers to the life and experience of the author rather 
than to the logic of his arguments and the systematic structure of his 
thought. 


I find this a helpful formulation. But I do not think it excludes the 
possibility of employing the notion of causation within biographical 
interpretation; and I doubt whether the arguments for an ideological 
account of Aristotle’s theory of slavery presented in this chapter 
would need much reformulation or revision if we tried to avoid 
thinking in terms of causation. 


7 Parekh, Marx’s Theory of Ideology, p. 216. 
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8 E.M.Wood and N.Wood, Class Ideology and Ancient Political Theory (Oxford, 1978), p. 1. 

9 R.Geuss, The Idea of a Critical Theory (Cambridge, 1981), p. 13. I have found Geuss’s book 
much the most penetrating treatment of the concept of ideology I have read. 

10 Ibid. p. 69 (cf. p. 14). 

11 Ibid. p. 13. 

12 For the idea that anomaly of this kind may prima facie be a sign that a doctrine advanced by 
a philosopher is ideological I am indebted to Terry Irwin. 

13 I am grateful to John Cooper and Martha Nussbaum for pointing out in the discussion of this 
chapter at Friedrichshafen that any treatment of the question of ideology in Aristotle’s theory 
of slavery must come to grips with this argument. 

14 There are the well-known remarks of Alcidamas: ‘God left all men free; nature made no one 
a slave’ (schol. on Rh. 1.13, 1373 b18 in: Rabe (ed.), Commentaria in Aristotelem Graeca; 
Vol. XXI, pars II [Berlin, 1894], p. 74); and of Philemon: ‘Even if someone is a slave, he has 
the same flesh; by nature no one was ever born a slave’ (Fr. 39 ed. Meineke). They 
presumably reflect sophistic theory, no doubt the conventionalism about slavery mentioned 
by Aristotle at Pol. 1.3, 1253 b20-3; i.e. something rather far removed from common moral 
reflection. A.W.Gouldner (Enter Plato [London, 1967], pp. 24-34) presented a highly a 
priori argument for the existence of a general disquiet about slavery despite the silence of 
the sources, but does not seem to have convinced the scholarly world of his case. 

15 See G.Vlastos, ‘Does slavery exist in Plato’s Republic?’, in his Platonic Studies (Princeton, 
1973), ch. 6. His conclusion is disputed by B.Calvert, ‘Slavery in Plato’s Republic’, CQ 37 
(1987), 367-72, but I think unconvincingly. Calvert omits discussion of the crucial passage 
Rep. V.469B-471C. 

16 M.I.Finley, Ancient Slavery and Modern Ideology (London, 1980), ch. II. See his 
illuminating discussion of Herodotus IV.1—-4 (ibid., pp. 118-19 in the Penguin edition, 
1983). On Xenophon Oec. XII.18-19 see T. Wiedemann, Greek and Roman Slavery 
(London, 1981), p. 61. 

17 It is already a drawback to the line of argument developed in this paragraph that it has to rely 
on the unsatisfactory notion of an inarticulate ideology: how could a body of ideas be 
inarticulate? 

18 In other cases, presumably, enslavement may be contrary to nature: the cases alluded to at 
Pol. 1.6, 1255 b4—5, and discussed at 1255 a21 ff. 

19 See the classic discussion by G.E.L.Owen, ‘tithenai ta phainomena’ in Aristote et les 
problemts de méthode, ed. S.Mansion (Louvain, 1961), or most recently in G.E.L.Owen, 
Logic, Science and Dialectic: collected papers in Greek philosophy, ed. M.Nussbaum 
(London, 1986). 

20 Barnes, ‘Aristotle and the methods of ethics’, Rev. Int. Phil. 34 (1980), 490-511 (at p. 510). 

21 M.C.Nussbaum, ‘Saving Aristotle’s appearances’, in Language and Logos, ed. M. Schofield 
and M.C.Nussbaum (Cambridge, 1982), 267-93, at p. 292. 

22 V.Goldschmidt, ‘La Théorie aristotélicienne de l’esclavage et sa méthode’, in Zetesis: 
Melanges E. de Strycker (Antwerp, 1973), 147-63 (at pp. 149-53). 

23 As is clearly shown for household management in Carlo Natali’s paper ‘Aristote et la 
chrématistique’, in Aristoteles’ ‘Politik’, ed. G.Patzig (Gottingen, 1990). 

24 His attack on the issue of whether there are natural slaves is professedly launched not from 
endoxa but from argument or theory (tdi /ogdi) and the facts (ek t6n ginomenori) (1.5, 1254 
al7—21). 

25 As Natali shows with respect to the discussion of household management. 

26 I am grateful to Jacques Brunschwig, David Charles and Terry Irwin for helpful discussions 
about the endoxic method. Nothing I say about the method implies disagreement with the 
proposition that in Aristotle’s view the first principles of philosophy—and so presumably the 
natural principles from which he derives his theories of slavery and household 
management—are ultimately arrived at dialectically by consideration of what is more 
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intelligible to us. But it is one thing to agree that Aristotle would proceed towards his first 
principles dialectically, and quite another to maintain that that is what he is doing in Pol. I. 
He is not: in Pol. [ he is arguing from first principles. 

27 My argument here is congruent with Finley’s view (Democracy Ancient and Modern 
(London, 1973), p. 66): ‘In ancient Greece, with its open exploitation of slaves and foreign 
subjects, there would be little scope for ideology in the Marxist sense’; or again (Ancient 
Slavery and Modern Ideology, p. 117): ‘Ideological openness was facilitated by the 
nakedness of the oppression and exploitation: no “false consciousness” was necessary or 
possible.’ 

28 Parekh, Marx’s Theory of Ideology, p. 137. 

29 See e.g.Lloyd, Science, Folklore and Ideology, Part I, on women; on the household MI. 
Finley, ‘Aristotle and Economic Analysis’, fast and Present 47 (1970), 3-25; S.Campese 
‘Palis ed economia in Aristotele’, in Aristotele e la crisi della politica, ed. D.Lanza and M. 
Vegetti (Naples, 1977), 13-60. All these studies are in different ways alert to ideological 
dimensions of Aristotle’s treatment of these topics. 

30 See Finley’s classic discussion (Past and Present 47 (1970), 3-25). 

31 See again Carlo Natali’s contribution to Aristoteles’ ‘Politik’. 

32 See e.g. Stephen Lukes, Marxism and Morality (Oxford, 1985), ch. 5. 

33 This point is well made by Goldschmidt, ‘La Théorie aristotélicienne de l’esclavage et sa 
méthode’, pp. 149-53. 

34 For further discussion of the friendship issue see Appendix 2. The strains within Aristotle’s 
account of slavery are well discussed by R.G.Mulgan, Aristotle ’s Political Theory (Oxford, 
1977), pp. 40-4. 

35 I am obliged to Charles Kahn for forcing me to consider the issue raised in this paragraph, 
which I had neglected to do in the original version of the chapter. My formulation of the 
problem is much indebted to N.D.Smith, ‘Aristotle’s theory of natural slavery’, Phoenix 37 
(1983), 109-22. The problem is, I think, crucially one about exploitation, not ownership: are 
there any humans whom we are justified in using as tools at will? Aristotle actually seems to 
hold that property simply consists in tools whose use one controls (1.4, 1253 b30—1254 al7). 
It is worth noting that the idea of treating other humans as tools need not itself be too 
troubling: Aristotle is prepared to think of friends in this way (EN 1.8, 1099 a33-b2). But 
friends are not like slaves at one’s entire disposal. 

36 Mulgan (Aristotle ’s Political Theory, p. 42) observes: ‘If the slave can be expected to act 
virtuously even to this extent, he must be capable of independent action and not confined to 
blind obedience to his master’s orders.’ He seems to think this is inconsistent with 
Aristotle’s view of what a slave is. But we see no incompatibility in recognising capacities in 
a sheep-dog for independent action in its work with the sheep, while at the same time 
holding that its function in life is to help its master herd sheep (without itself possessing any 
sort of strategic deliberative powers). 

37 See further Appendix 2. 

38 ‘Defensible’ in that (i) the premisses to which Aristotle appeals in deducing it fit well enough 
into his general philosophical picture, and (ii) the conception and associated treatment of the 
childlike that they justify merit serious consideration. I would not wish myself to defend the 
doctrine. 

39 He does, of course, attack Plato’s theory in II.2—4, but makes surprisingly little play with the 
naturalness of marriage there. He has more to say on the subject at EN VIII 12, 1162 al6— 
33. 

40 My argument for this interpretation has much in common with that developed in C. Natali, 
‘La struttura unitaria del libro I della ‘Politica’ di Aristotele’, Polis 3.1 (1979-80), 2-18. 
H.Kelsen has the main point, although distorted by his preoccupation with monarchy: see 
“Aristotle and Hellenic—Macedonian Policy’, in Articles on Aristotle, vol. 2, ed. J.Barnes, 
M.Schofield and R.Sorabji (London, 1977), 170-94, at pp. 172—5. He well says: ‘The whole 
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presentation of the slave problem in this first book of the Politics is rather of a political than 
of an economic character.’ 

41 I adapt the revised Penguin translation (T.A.Sinclair, revised by T.J.Saunders, 
Harmondsworth 1981). 

42 I cite the Loeb translation of H.Rackham (revised edition, 1952). 

43 In describing it as ‘reasonable’ I do not mean to ‘exonerate’ Aristotle for his view of slavery, 
as P.Cartledge supposes: see his ‘““Like a worm i’ the bud”? A heterology of classical Greek 
slavery’, Greece & Rome 40 (1993), 163-80 (at p. 170). I am not here concerned with praise 
or blame, but with understanding the theoretical framework within which the idea of natural 
slavery might come to seem inevitable: it is reasonable relative to the concept of natural 
hierarchy. Was Aristotle motivated by opposition ‘on good philosophical principle to 
conventionalism’ (as Cartledge represents me as implying here and in Appendix 1)? No 
doubt Aristotle was right to want to avoid arbitrariness in his views about rule. But my 
suggestion (see Appendix 1) is that his opposition to conventionalist explanations of things 
is not very good philosophy. 

44 One might have expected that the tacit question motivating Aristotle’s theory of slavery was: 
‘Why is slavery so prevalent everywhere?’, and that the doctrine of the natural slave was 
offered as the best explanation of that phenomenon: “Because it is natural.’ (I am grateful to 
Julia Annas and Christoph Eucken for pressing this possibility on my attention.) The 
argument of section V, however, supplies not only an alternative motivation but one that is 
much better supported in the text. 

45 The acquisition of natural slaves by war is defended as naturally just at Pol. 1.8, 1256 b23—6 
(cf. 7, 1255 b37-9). Aristotle talks there as though he has in mind campaigns—‘hunts’— 
against specifically targeted groups or communities, no doubt ‘barbarian’ communities. He 
seems to rely once again on a racist premiss: e.g. ‘there are some forms of community so 
primitive that the natural incapacity of their members for genuine deliberation is thereby 
apparent to a civilised visitor’. Iam grateful to Geoffrey Lloyd for drawing attention to the 
ideological dimensions of this text. Its theme is also the subject of some interesting remarks 
by Stephen Clark, ‘Slaves and citizens’, Philosophy 60 (1985), 27-46, at pp. 32-6 (cf. also 
his Aristotle’s Man (Oxford, 1975), 106—7), and of a fascinating discussion of a sixteenth- 
century controversy by Anthony Pagden, ‘The School of Salamanca and the ‘Affair of the 
Indies”, History of Universities 1 (1981), pp. 71-112, or more expansively in his book The 
Fall of Natural Man (Cambridge, 1982). 

46 It is true that at VII.10, 1330 a23—33 he recommends that in the best constitution farm 
workers will if possible be slaves, and that ‘it is better to hold out the prospect of freedom as 
a prize to all slaves’. This latter provision has sometimes been thought to conflict with his 
view that slavery is beneficial for the natural slave, and indeed better for him than freedom. 
Clearly it does not. All it implies is that natural slaves would usually prefer to be free. That 
being so, they are more likely to cooperate and to work hard if promised their freedom: that 
is why it is better to hold out the prospect—better for masters. (I owe this interpretation of 
this text to Myles Burnyeat.) 

47 This chapter (I trust) benefited greatly from the discussion at the Symposium Aristotelicum. I 
have tried to list my main individual debts to symposiasts at the appropriate points in the 
argument. I owe a more general debt to Charles Kahn, whose commentary encouraged me to 
scrap some parts of the original version while retaining others, and made me see where I 
needed to argue a lot harder. Myles Burnyeat kindly read a penultimate draft. The final 
versions of sections IV and VI have been much influenced by discussion with him. It is more 
than usually necessary for the author to take sole responsibility for the outcome. 

48 I accept Ross’s anoia for the MSS eunoia at 1255 al7; H.Richards’s euétheia, although 
implausible as a conjecture, has the merit of drawing attention to the Republic passage 
Aristotle must have in mind. Against eunoia: (1) So far as I know no Greek philosopher ever 
identifies justice with goodwill. (2) If Aristotle intended something weaker than an 
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identification, he would surely have used a more appropriate locution (like mé aneu 1255 
al5—16). (3) Aristotle elsewhere associates goodwill with friendship, never mentioning 
justice (e.g. EN VIII.2, 1155 b27—1156 a5; IX.5, 1166 b30-1167 a21). He is, of course, in 
favour of goodwill, but he does not think all that much of it: goodwill could be called 
‘inactive friendship’ (1167 all). Goldschmidt (Zetesis, p. 155) cites Democritus Fr. 302 
(judged inauthentic by Diels-Kranz): ‘the ruler must have eunoia towards those who are 
subordinate’. I do not think there is much mileage to be got from this. (4) ‘Perhaps Aristotle 
means that the element of justice here (i. e. in the enforced enslavement) consists in the 
eunoia of the stronger, who enslaves the weaker instead of killing him. This moral 
superiority gives him a right to be the master.’ But 1255 al3-16 give the impression that it is 
the use of force itself which is associated with virtue by these thinkers, not restraint in its 
use. (5) It is hard to understand why the doctrine that justice is good will should be 
conceived as any sort of consequence of the idea that ‘force is not without virtue’. Newman 
(The Politics of Aristotle, vol. Il (Oxford, 1887), p. 156) interprets thus: 


One side argues from this, that, force being accompanied by virtue, and 
virtue attracting goodwill between master and slave, slavery is just only 
where there is goodwill between master and slave, and that consequently 
the indiscriminate enslavement of those conquered in war is unjust. 


This makes the doctrine about goodwill entirely independent of the premiss about force 

(although Newman accepts that dia touto (1255 al7) refers to that premiss); nor is the 

conclusion about the conditions of justice for slavery in any way a consequence of the 

premiss. 

49 cf. D.J.Furley, ‘Antiphon’s case against justice’, in The Sophists and their Legacy, ed. 
G.B. Kerferd (Wiesbaden, 1981), pp. 81-2. 

50 The interpretation of 1255 al2—21 has always been much controverted. The most 
recent full discussion (which like most previous treatments I have found more 
confusing than instructive) is by T.J.Saunders, “The controversy about slavery 
reported by Aristotle, Politics I vi, 1255 a4 ff.’, in Maistor: Classical, Byzantine and 
Renaissance Studies for Robert Browning, ed. A.Moffat (Canberra, 1984), pp. 25-36. 
He supplies a good select bibliography of the controversy at p. 26 n. 8 (to which add 
Goldschmidt, ‘La Théorie aristotélicienne de l’esclavage et sa méthode’, pp. 153-8). It 
is unlikely that agreement on the passage will ever be reached: a vigorous set of notes 
on my reading from Jacques Brunschwig, to which I have incorporated some 
responses, already confirms this judgement. I have tried to be brief and plain (hence 
the dearth of references to the scholarly literature). I think my treatment is distinctive 
in its attempt to take as basis for interpretation the impossibility of the MSS reading 
eunoia, which was universally accepted in the nineteenth century, when most of the 
scholarly debate took place. 

51 Ie. (presumably) the differing virtues of justice that would be characteristic of a 
master and of a slave were such friendship to exist. 

52 There is a recent treatment of these texts and their interrelation in J.M. Rist, The Mind 
of Aristotle (Toronto, 1989), pp. 146-59. Rist comes to the opposite conclusion from 
that advocated here. 

53 That the consequence follows from the absence of koinonia is not spelled out in so 
many words in the EE account, although the passages in which Aristotle stresses its 
absence are obviously included primarily in order that he may draw precisely that 
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conclusion. The point is made explicitly in the Nicomachean version, where it is put 
by saying that master and slave have nothing in common (koinori): see VIII.11, 1161 
a32-bS. 

54 Here we may be reminded of the treatment of the relation of soul and body at De An. 
IL.1, 412 b6-9. 

55 P.Garnsey, Ideas of Slavery from Aristotle to Augustine (Cambridge, 1996), p. 125. 
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SHARING IN THE CONSTITUTION 

1 F.D.Miller, Nature, Justice, and Rights in Aristotle’s Politics (hereafter, NJR) (Oxford, 1995). 

2 D.M.MacDowell, The Law in Classical Athens (London, 1978), p. 67. 

3 M.H.Hansen, The Athenian Democracy in the Age of Demosthenes (Oxford, 1991), p. 97. 

4 K.J.Dover, Greek Popular Morality in the Time of Plato and Aristotle (Oxford, 1974), p. 157. 

5 Whether Greek theorists commanded a notion of legitimacy might be debated. The idea that 
some constitutions are correct, some not, does not require the notion, nor does the idea that 
no regime counts as a politeia, that is, as a regime characterised by political rule, unless it is 
ruled by laws; see Aristotle, Politics IV.4, 1292 a32. We come closer—but not close 
enough—with the suggestion that one criterion of a correct constitution might be consent; 
see Plato, Statesman 291E-292A. For a real conception of legitimacy to emerge, we need the 
ideas of (1) popular sovereignty and (2) government as something not necessarily undertaken 
by the people themselves. Otherwise, there is no body with rights relative to which the ruling 
power has to justify its legitimacy. I argue elsewhere that we first find such a conception in 
ancient political theory in Cicero’s De Republica: see chapter 10. 

6 S.C.Todd and P.C.Millett, ‘Law, society and Athens’, in Nomos: Essays in Athenian Law, 
Politics and Society, ed. P.A.Cartledge, P.C.Millett and S.C.Todd (Cambridge, 1990), p. 5. 
See also the more extensive discussion by S.C.Todd, The Shape of Athenian Law (Oxford, 
1993). 

7 Demosthenes, Orations 21.47. 

8 So C.Carey, ‘Legal space in classical Athens’, Greece and Rome 41 (1994), p. 179. 

9 Constitution of Athens 42.1 

10 Politics 1V.4, 1290 a30-7, b17-20, 1292 a2-3. 

11 Politics 1V.4, 1290 a40. 

12 cf. LSJ s.v. 13. 

13 Politics WI.5, 1278 a35-8. 

14 See Politics 1V.4, 1290 a32-3. 

15 See Politics 1V.4, 1290 a33-7. 

16 See Politics IV.4, 1290 a37—40. 

17 Politics 1V.4, 1290 b17-20. 

18 Politics 1V.4, 1292 al-6. 

19 I am using ‘ideological analysis’ in a broad sense: I am concerned with the identification of 
‘a set of closely related beliefs or ideas, or even attitudes, characteristic of a group or 
community”, to use the formulation of John Plamenatz in his Ideology (London, 1970), p. 
15. 

20 See Politics IV.4, 1291 b30-9. 

21 Politics 1V.4, 1291 b34-7. 

22 See Politics V1.2. 

23 See Politics V1.2, 1317 b8-9. 

24 See Miller, NUR, pp. 101-4; ch 5. 
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25 See, for example, Politics IV.4, 1291 b40—5, 5, 1292 a41, 6, 1292 b29-41. 

26 Politics 1V.5, 1292 a39-41. 

27 See Politics IV.6, 1292 b34-41. 

28 See Politics 1V.6, 1293 al-6. 

29 Classical antiquity has no concept of the state: see my argument in Chapter IV, which relies 
on the account of the origins and preconditions of the concept of state given by Quentin 
Skinner in his ‘The state’, in Political Innovation and Conceptual Change, ed. T. Ball, J.Farr 
and R.L.Hanson (Cambridge, 1989), pp. 90-131. 

30 Politics II.1, 1275 b18-19. 

31 Miller, NJR, pp. 144-7. am grateful to Fred Miller for discussing with me the structure of the 
argument of Politics III.1. 

32 Politics WI.1, 1275 a32-3. 

33 Aristotle twice introduces the expression diorismos in the course of the argument of the 
chapter: first at Politics 1275 a31, in regard to the interpretation most emphatically relevant 
to democracies (1275 b5—6), second at 1275 b13, to take account of the sorts of 
constitutional arrangements found at, for example, Sparta and Carthage. Some of the 
currently available English translations simply take diorismos to be equivalent to horismos, 
‘definition’. Others are inconsistent in their renderings of the two occurrences of the word: 
‘distinction’, or ‘analysis’ is often chosen at 1275 a31, but then at 1275 b13 it will be 
translated ‘definition’, with the clear implication that the original definition of 1275 a22-3 is 
being referred to. However, what Aristotle is expressly ‘correcting’ there in the light of his 
observations about Sparta and Carthage is the analysis of the definition of citizenship 
subsequently worked out in terms of uncircumscribed rule: cf. 1275 b13—15 with 1275 a26— 
32; 

34 Politics WI.1, 1275 a32-3. 

35 Politics WI.1, 1275 b13-17. 

36 cf. Politics 11.1, 1275 a34: legomenous. 

37 See Politics I.5, 1277 b34-6. 

38 See Politics I.5, 1278 a35-8. 

39 See Politics V1.2, 1317 bl-13; cf. V.9, 1310 a31-6. 

40 See Politics V.9, 1310 a25-30. 

41 See Republic VIII.557B. 

42 See Politics V.9, 1310 a34, VI.4, 1318 b39-1319 al. 

43 Politics V1.4, 1318 b39-1319 al. It is worth remembering that when similar formulations 
occur in the Attic orators, they are associated with oligarchic or psedo-democratic behaviour 
(see e.g. Lys. 25.33, Dem. 25.25). 

44 Miller, NUR, p. 123. 

45 See chs 9-13. 

46 Miller, NJR, p. 124. 

47 For the use of this contrast in the various writings of Michel Villey, see his ‘L’Idée du droit 
subjectif et les systémes juridiques remains’, Revue Historique du Droit (ser. 4), 24-5 
(1946), 201-27; see also Miller, NUR, pp. 92 and 112-13. I am taking objective right to be 
the objectively correct assignment of things to persons in accordance with distributive 
justice, subjective right to be simply the rights belonging to the individual. I agree with 
Miller and other critics of Villey in finding the employment of the term ‘subjective’ in this 
context misleading and confusing—for ‘subjective’ rights so understood are no less 
objective than ‘objective’ rights. 

48 See Miller, NJR, pp. 87-91, 111-17. 

49 Alasdair Maclntyre’s title Whose Justice? Which Rationality? (London, 1988) was of course 
challenging what he would regard as the philosophical complacency of our preconceptions 
about justice, which this linguistic phenomenon may encourage. 

50 Miller, NJR, p. 97 n. 27. 
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51 See, for example, Cicero, De Republica 1.48, where democratic ideology interprets political 
liberty as the idea of the populus being in a position to maintain its rights: ius suum tenere. I 
discuss the passage in Chapter 10. 

52 LSJ s.v.dikaios B.1.2. cite an example of to emon dikaion meaning ‘my own right’. However, 
in the passage in question (Euripides, Jphigeneia at Aulis, 801-18) Achilles means ‘my just 
grounds for demanding action by Agamemnon’ (as opposed to others he might legitimately 
have), or more compendiously, ‘my just claim’. He neither has nor thinks he has any rights 
in the matter. 

53 See Chapter 10. 

54 Miller, NUR, p. 112. 

55 [here take up the discussion in Miller, NJR, pp. 97-101. 

56 Politics WI.1, 1275 a7—-10. 

57 Politics U.9, 1280 b8-12. 

58 Politics II.13, 1283 b16-18. 

59 There is an exception to this general truth. When dikaios is used of a person with the verb ‘to 
be’ followed by an infinitive construction (LSJ s.v. C) the most natural translation is often: 
‘I/he have/has a right to...’, as, for example, at Politics V1.3, 1318 a24: ‘he alone has the 
right to rule (dikaios archein)’; quoted by Miller, NJR, p. 191. Here, interestingly, there is a 
clear syntactic attachment of dikaios to a personal subject (noun or pronoun) which is in a 
way analogous to the construction of ius, ‘right’, etc., with possessives. It is perhaps 
significant that Miller makes so little of this usage in his argument, since it is much the best 
linguistic evidence available to him. No doubt this is a prudent tactic on his part: there are 
not many examples of dikaios with this construction in the Politics, and certainly not in key 
theoretical passages. 

60 There are some excellent remarks on the way to handle disputes about the origin of the 
concept of rights in general that turn on questions of language in Richard Dagger, ‘Rights’, 
in Political Innovation and Conceptual Change, ed. T.Ball, J.Farr and R.L. Hanson 
(Cambridge, 1989), pp. 294-8. 

61 Thus Miller’s general account of the theory of political justice in Politics I11.9—13 is given in 
chapter 4.6 (NJR, pp. 121-8) only after he has scoured the Politics for evidence of ‘rights’ 
locutions, mostly in less central passages, in chapter 4.3 (WJR, pp. 93-111). 

62 See Politics 111.12, 1282 b18-21. 

63 Nicomachean Ethics (hereafter, EN) V.2, 1120 b30-1131 al. 

64 See Politics I.9, 1280 a7—25; cf. V.I, 1301 a25—b4, b26-39. 

65 EN V.3, 1131 a25-9. 

66 See Politics, V.I, 1301 b29-35. 

67 Jeremy Waldron, ‘The wisdom of the multitude: some reflections on Book 3, Chapter 11 of 
Aristotle’s Politics, Political Theory 23 (1995), 571-2. 

68 Politics HI.6, 1279 a21. 

69 Waldron makes much of Aristotle’s argument in Politics III.12 that just as superior flutes 
should be assigned to those distinguished in their ability to play the flute, so positions of rule 
in the polis should be determined according to the contributions made by its different 
elements (op. cit. 571-2) Rightly so. However, in assessing what those contributions are, 
Aristotle does not focus solely on ability, nor did the disputing claimants between whom his 
theory attempts to adjudicate. (I am grateful to Danielle Allen for comments on this issue.) 

70 See Politics V.I, 1301 b38-9. 

71 See Rhetoric 11.9, 1387 b12-13. 

72 Politics 11.9, 1271 al0-12. 

73 See EN V.3, 1131 a22-4. 

74 See Politics V.1, 1301 a34—5. 

75 See Politics V.1, 1301 a33—4. LSJ s.v. D recognise ‘claim’ as a meaning of the word (citing, 
inter alia, Politics 1288 a23), noting its use in philosophy to ‘maintain a thesis’. Hence—as 
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they point out—the philosophical use of the noun axidma to mean an ‘axiom’, or in Stoicism 
a ‘proposition’—that is, ‘a claim’. 

76 See Miller, NUR, p. 124. 

77 It is worth noting the close connection in Athenian political discourse between axia and 
axidma in the sense of ‘reputation’, that is, ‘being thought of and treated as worthy’. LSJ 
treat this as a meaning of axia itself: s.v. 2. 

78 Miller holds that Aristotle ‘advances a set of recognizable rights claims which have a firm 
basis in his theory of justice and which explain other significant features of his political 
theory’; (emphasis added) NJR, p. 90. Subsequently he argues that the conceptual armoury 
constituted by the relevant Aristotelian locutions to dikaion, exousia, kurios,and akuros has 
‘the common purpose of resolving disputes between claimants’, whether in private cases or 
in political controversies; see NJR, p. 108. Later he discusses the way in which analysis of 
the different types of constitution focuses on the rights (as he construes them) of 
deliberation, office and judicial activity in those types of constitution, since (as he sees it) for 
Aristotle the very idea of the constitution, being conceived in terms of citizenship, is 
intimately connected with the idea of citizen rights; see NJR, ch. 5. On Miller’s own 
admissions, however, these analytical and explanatory functions of the concept of rights are 
in the end functions of the concept of merit or desert: for example, he says that the argument 
about the best constitution is ‘ultimately a dispute over what standard of merit should serve 
as a basis for the theory of political rights’; NJR, p. 152. However, if on an appropriate 
standard of merit sanctioned by the constitution I deserve to hold office, sit on a jury and 
deliberate in the council of the polis, where is the need for the additional notion of a right to 
do any or all of these things? What does that notion explain that is not already explained by 
the appeal to merit or desert? 

79 I am indebted again to Danielle Allen for discussion of contrasts between rights and desert. 

80 Politics TI.12, 1282 b23-30. 

81 Aristotle, The Politics, trans. T.A.Sinclair, rev. Trevor J.Saunders (Harmondsworth, 1981), p. 
207 n. 4. The cumbrousness and vagueness of this literal rendering also favour ‘rights’ as 
what Aristotle is getting at: clearly he has something more precise in mind. 

82 cf. EN 1.5, 1095 b22-3. 

83 See Politics V.2, 1302 a3 1-4. 

84 See Politics V.2, 1302 a37—b2, b10-12. 

85 See Politics V.2, 1302 b12-14. 

86 See Politics II.7, 1266 b38—1267 a2, a39-41. 

87 See, for example, Dover, Popular Morality, pp. 226—42; N.R.E.Fisher, Hybris (Warminster, 
1992). The continuing obsessive preoccupation with honour in the social interactions of 
Greek males in the fourth century BC can be readily confirmed by recourse to Aristotle’s 
sociopathology of the emotions in Rhetoric II.2-11. 

88 Politics V.8, 1308 a5—10. 

89 So notably in Andocides, On the Mysteries, 73-6. For brief discussion see MacDowell, Law, 
pp. 73-5; at greater length see Mogens Herman Hansen, Apagoge, Endeixis and Ephegesis 
against Kakourgoi, Atimoi and Pheugontes: A Study in the Athenian Administration of 
Justice in the Fourth Century BC (Odense, 1976), pp. 55-90. 

90 See Politics V.3, 1302 b5—10. 

91 This possibility derives some support from the account of a restricted oligarchy at Politics 
IV.6, 1293 a21-6, where Aristotle says that, having greater strength than under a broadly 
based oligarchy, property owners ‘think they deserve to make greater gains’. So for Aristotle 
it is certainly possible to think one deserves gain, not just honour. 

92 Not that Aristotle ever uses just that expression, so far as I know. 

93 J.G.A.Pocock, ‘The concept of a language and the métier d’historien: some considerations 
on practice,’ in The Languages of Political Theory in Early-Modern Europe, ed. A. Pagden 
(Cambridge, 1987), p. 19. 
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94 Ibid., p. 21. 

95 Ibid., p. 23. 

96 Ibid., p. 24 

97 Quentin Skinner, ‘Language and political change’, in Political Innovation and Conceptual 
Change, ed. T.Ball, J.Farr and R.L.Hanson (Cambridge, 1989), p. 22. 

98 See Miller, MJR, ch. 6. 

99 Miller, NJR, pp. 200-1. 

100 I am indebted to Fred Miller for the stimulus afforded by his excellent book; to the Liberty 
Foundation for providing the opportunity for writing this essay and for arranging the meeting 
at which the first draft was discussed; to the discussants on that occasion in Palo Alto; to 
Danielle Allen, for discussions on these themes and some written comments; and to Paul 
Cartledge, for his numerous annotations of the draft, which have helped me to clarify or 
sharpen the argument at many points. 


9 
MORALITY AND THE LAW: THE CASE OF DIOGENES OF 
BABYLON 

1 Its original title would have been mepi to KaOjkovtoc, 

2‘cum maior est copia’: translation is disputed (see e.g. H.Holden, M.T.Ciceronis De Officiis 
Libri Tres (Cambridge, 2nd edn 1869), ad loc.; no mention of the difficulties in A.R.Dyck, A 
Commentary on Cicero, De Officiis (Ann Arbor, 1996), p. 561. Margaret Atkins persuades 
me to adopt this version in place of that given in M.Griffin and E.M. Atkins, Cicero: On 
Duties (Cambridge, 1991), p. 119, which takes the clause to mean: ‘[in times, sc. unlike the 
present crisis] when the supply is more plentiful’, and which renders vendo—implausibly, as 
Atkins now thinks—by ‘I [habitually] sell’. 

3 Translation (here as elsewhere) lightly adapted from Margaret Atkins’s version, Cicero: On 
Duties, pp. 118-19 The Latin text followed is that established by M. Winterbottom, ed. 
M.Tulli Ciceronis De Officiis (Oxford, 1994). 

4 J.Annas, ‘Cicero on Stoic moral philosophy and private property’, in Philosophia Togata, ed. 
M.Griffin and J.Barnes (Oxford, 1989), pp. 156, 151. But Margaret Atkins comments on my 
draft at this point: ‘By the standards of modern business, advertising, international debt 
control, etc., Diogenes’ merchant looks like St Francis. What world(s) do “most readers” live 
in?’ 

5‘Cicero on property’, pp. 165, 171-3. But she allows that Cicero’s interpretation might derive 
from an earlier source: ibid., pp. 154-5. 

6 This feature of her interpretation comes out more strongly in her treatment of the relation of 
the actual to the ideal in Stoic political and social thought in J.Annas, The Morality of 
Happiness (Oxford, 1993), pp. 302-11; cf. ‘Cicero on property’, pp. 165-70. 

7 She quotes Cic. Fin. UI.67 (allowing for private property), Off HI.42 (life is a competition): 
‘Cicero on property’, pp. 167-8; Morality, pp. 308-9. 

8‘Cicero on property’, p. 166. 

9 cf. Off: I.27 (with 52); for discussion see M.Pohlenz, ‘Cicero, de officiis III’, in his Kleine 
Schriften, vol. 1 (Hildesheim, 1965); M.Schofield, ‘Two Stoic approaches to justice’, in 
justice and Generosity (Cambridge, 1995), ed. A.Laks and M.Schofield, pp. 199-201. 

10 Either would be consistent with the specific inclusion of faithfulness (fides) in contracts in 
the summary description of the province of justice at Off: 1.15, and its amplification at [.23: 
‘the keeping of faith is fundamental to justice, i.e. constancy and truth in what is said and 
agreed’. This is usually thought to derive from Panaetius; but for the view (rather shared by 
my Oxford audience) that the prominent role Cicero assigns to fides is a distinctively Roman 
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contribution, see E.M.Atkins, “Domina et regina virtutum”: justice and societas in the De 
Officiis’, Phronesis 35 (1990), 258-89, at pp. 278-81. 

11 Morality, p. 310. 

12 ‘Cicero on property’, p. 160. 

13 Morality, pp. 309-10; my italics. 

14 Ibid, p. 310. 

15 ‘Cicero on property’, p. 164. 

16 Ibid. p. 164. 

17 I refer to Carneades’ distinction between civil and natural justice (Lact. Inst. V.16.12 [= Cic. 
Rep. 11.31)). 

18 See e.g. M.F.Burnyeat, ‘Did the ancient Greeks have the concept of human rights?’, Polis 13 
(1994), 1-11, and the discussion of F.D.Miller, Nature, Justice, and Rights in Aristotle’s 
Politics (Oxford, 1995) in the Review of Metaphysics 49 (1995-6), no. 4. 

19 Which creates a serious methodological problem for her proposal that Cicero has distorted 
Diogenes’ views: see n. 37 below. 

20 So e.g. Dyck, Commentary, pp. 557-9. 

21 ‘Cicero on property’, pp. 154-5. There is an obvious economy in the hypothesis (argued e.g. 
by R.Hirzel, Untersuchungen zu Ciceros philosophischen Schriften, vol. 2 part 2 (Leipzig, 
1882); J.Croissant, ‘La Morale de Carnéade’, Revue Internationale de Philosophie 3 (1939), 
545-70; Pohlenz, ‘Cicero, de officiis HI’; Dyck, Commentary) that the two passages which 
mention an opposition between Diogenes and Antipater on the same issues derive from the 
same source. And as Pohlenz pointed out (Kleine Schriften, p. 270), it is striking that in the 
two examples discussed at III.50—7 Diogenes is allowed the last counter in debate each time 
(111.53, 55): Hecato clearly had more sympathy for his position than Antipater’s (cf. III.63, 
89), whereas Cicero himself favoured Antipater’s (III.57, 91). To Annas the passage ‘reads 
as though’ Cicero writes from firsthand acquaintance with writings by Diogenes and 
Antipater (‘Cicero on property’, p. 154). I disagree. 

22 Margaret Atkins draws our attention especially to III.56: ‘Such cases must be adjudicated 
(diiudicanda)’. 

23 That there were rivalries between the followers of Diogenes and Antipater is suggested by a 
passage of Athenaeus (V.186A) which speaks of Diogenists, Antipatrists and Panaetiasts: 
admittedly only in connection with the holding of banquets—so perhaps we should not press 
this evidence with undue solemnity. For discussion see e.g. J.-L. Ferrary, Philhellénisme et 
impérialisme: Aspects idéologiques de la conquéte romaine du monde hellénistique (Rome, 
1988), pp. 449-64. 

24 But as David Sedley observes, there is an obvious difference between the two cases: 
Carneades hadn’t written anything, Diogenes and Antipater both had. 

25 Lact. last. V. 16.5—7 [= Cic. Rep. 111.29]. 

26 ‘Cicero on property’, p. 157. 

27 Morality, p. 310. 

28 ‘Cicero on property’, p. 160. 

29 Or more strictly, any defects he is required by the civil law to declare: III.51. 

30 As is made clear by Annas in ‘Cicero on property’, p. 164. 

31 Although (as Margaret Atkins points out to me) his position is represented by Cicero as 
involving a moral as well as a merely legal dimension, so that natural justice is not simply 
reduced to legal justice: vendors should mention such faults as the law requires and ‘do 
everything else without trickery (sine imidiis)’ (III.51)—as we might say, they must respect 
the spirit as well as the letter of the law. Cicero later suggests that acting without trickery, 
pretence or deception is a requirement of reason, apprehended by philosophy (III.68), even if 
Roman law increasingly sought to build that moral requirement into its notion of a valid 
contract, especially in its preoccupation with the need to avoid dolus malus (‘malicious 
fraud’) and ensure bona fides (‘good faith’), the dominant concern of III.58—74. ‘It is 
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important’, Margaret Atkins continues, ‘and causes further problems for Annas, that Cicero 
clearly sees “morality” and law as smoothly cooperating, not contrasting.’ 

32 If there were a further justification, it looks from the way the argument goes as though it 
would take the form of saying caveat emptor: A is not obliged to consider B’s interest — 
that’s for B to look after (II.55). 

33 Annas claims that the account of justice in Off: 1.20—41 is likewise concerned with /egal 
obligations and rights (‘Cicero on property’, p. 168 n. 21). Once again, the text does not 
discuss issues in terms of rights. 

34 On the assumption that Annas is correct in agreeing with ‘the scholarly assumption that in 
ancient moral philosophy there is no notion clearly answering to our concept of a moral 
right’ (‘Cicero on property’, p. 159): if there had been talk of rights, it would probably have 
indicated the legal status of the discussion. The word used would presumably have been ius, 
which certainly does have the force of ‘right’ in many legal contexts (see the Oxford Latin 
Dictionary s.v. ius 10-13). (But there might well then have been further problems, since ius 
can also mean ‘justice’, as often in Cicero’s philosophical discussions: e.g. Leg. I.23, Fin. 
III.67. I discuss comparable problems with the translation of Greek dikaion in ch. 8 above.) 

35 ‘Cicero on property’, p. 159 (my italics). 

36 So Annas, ‘Cicero on property’, p. 160. 

37 Perhaps Annas might reply that, if so, we cannot trust Cicero to have got Diogenes right at 
this point. But a general methodological problem with her position makes itself felt: given 
that he is our only source for Diogenes’ views, how can we tell where he has distorted them 
and where he hasn’t? 

38 I owe this observation to Margaret Atkins. 

39 cf. G.Striker, ‘Following nature’, in her Essays on Hellenistic Epistemology and Ethics 
(Cambridge, 1996), 221-80, at p. 266. 

40 Gisela Striker’s phrase (loc. cit.). 

41 Lact. last. V.14.3—5 [= Cic. Rep. II.9]. 

42 For Cicero’s De Republica I am using the Teubner edition (K.Ziegler, ed. M.Tulli Ciceronis 
De Re Publica, Leipzig, 7th edn 1969). 

43 Ferrary, Philhellénisme, pp. 349-63, argues convincingly that the detail must in fact 
represent a distillation of Carneades’ teaching in the Academy, not his Roman lecture. For 
discussion of the structure and purpose of the Carneadean arguments, see Croissant, ‘La 
Morale de Carnéade’; J.-L.Ferrary, ‘Le Discours de Philus (Cicéron, De re publica II.8—31) 
et la philosophie de Carnéade’, Revuedes Etudes Latines 55 (1977), 128-56; G. Striker, 
‘Greek ethics and moral theory’, in her Essays on Hellenistic Epistemology and Ethics, 181- 
202, at pp. 179-80, and ‘Following nature’, ibid. 221-80, at pp. 263-7. 

44 Lact. last. V.16.10 [= Cic. Rep. III.30]. This example, too, was taken up by Hecato, and 
debated by him in variant versions: Off: III.89-90. 

45 Carneades seems to have drawn particular attention to the aggressive behaviour of cities and 
nations (perhaps including Rome itself) on the international stage: e.g. Lact. Jast. V1.9.4, 
V.16.4, VI.6.19 [= Cic. Rep. 20-2]. 

46 A view famously articulated by Thrasymachus in Plato’s Republic 1.348C. 

47 In particular, there is no sign in either Rep. II or Off. III that Cicero was aware of any 
information to the effect that Diogenes was responding to Carneades’ examples: no surprise 
in this if the two relevant passages derive from quite distinct sources with different 
preoccupations—that in Rep. II ultimately from the Academic Clitomachus, that in Off: III 
from the Stoic Hecato. 

48 E.g.Pohlenz, ‘Cicero, de officiis HI’, p. 269. 

49 ‘Cicero on property’, pp. 156-8. 

50 cf. M.Schofield, ‘Two Stoic approaches to justice’, p. 205. 

51 As we have noted, there is specific evidence that he exploited Plato’s Republic at least in his 
presentation of the positivist position (Cic. Rep. II.23). And Aristotle’s On Justice is 
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apparently referred to at Rep. III.12: see P. Moraux, A /a recherche de I’Arts tote perdu: le 
dialogue ‘Sur la Justice’ (Louvain and Paris, 1957); Ferrary, ‘Le Discours de Philus’. 

52 On this topic see my The Stoic Idea of the City (Cambridge, 1991), pp. 67—74; ‘Two Stoic 
approaches’, pp. 205-9. 

53 See Cic. Fin. V.16, Sextus, M VII.159. Note that Lactantius” representation of his arguments 
against justice makes him reject not merely natural justice (advocated by Plato, Aristotle and 
the Stoics) but civil justice too (if taken—as by the Epicureans—as what justice really is), 
suggesting a similarly comprehensive and even-handed scrutiny (Lact. Inst. V.16.12). 

54 We need not go as far as to make the Stoics Carneades’ principal target in Rome. 
Nonetheless, given that Carneades must often have discussed justice, it is hard to resist the 
thought that on other occasions he wi// have attacked Chrysippus on the subject more 
directly (recall his dictum: ‘no Chrysippus, no me’, D.L. IV.62). And it is interesting that the 
defence against the critique of natural justice in Book III of Cicero’s Republic is basically 
Stoic (see the eloquent passage on true law: Lact. Jnst. VI.8.6—-9 [= Cic. Rep. IIL.33]). For the 
view that the Stoics were always Carneades’ main concem see e.g. Striker, Essays, p. 179 n. 
10, with her fuller treatment ibid. pp. 263—7. Cf.also Croissant, ‘La Morale de Carnéade’, pp. 
560-7, Ferrary, ‘Le Discours de Philus’. 

55 Annas (‘Cicero on property’, pp. 160-1) accuses Cicero of misunderstanding the distinction 
when he explicates concealing (without any implication of active deceit) as being silent 
‘when you want those whose interest it would be to know something that you know to 
remain ignorant of it, so that you may profit’ (III.57). It is more plausible to suppose that he 
is quite deliberately substituting an alternative (and not unpersuasive) definition, which will 
achieve the result he wants of making Diogenes’ silent vendors come out as dishonest (but as 
Lesley Brown points out, he leaves it wholly unclear why it is not perfectly legitimate— 
morally no less than legally—for rational agents who are competing against each other to 
behave in this way). So when he then goes on (III.58) to suggest that they are on a slippery 
slope which will end in their actually saying things which are false and indeed deliberately 
fraudulent (but don’t invalidate the legal contract), as in the tale of Gaius Canius, we should 
not conclude that ‘Cicero entirely misses the point’ (ibid., p. 165). (Part of Annas s’s reason 
for her claim is that she apparently assumes that Pythius the Syracusan acted illegally, in 
contrast to Diogenes’ corn merchant. But Cicero makes it clear that the contract was in this 
case stricto iure, not bona fide (III.60), and so not invalidated by Pythius’ fraud. Of course, 
there remains ample scope for further argument between Cicero and Diogenes: I am simply 
defending Cicero against the charge of ignoratio elenchi.) 

56 Seep. 169 above. 

57 Michael Winterbottom asks whether this is the same injunction as is subscribed to by 
Diogenes. I make it my hypothesis that it is, but naturally there can be no certainty on the 
matter, and we cannot know whether Panaetius would have agreed with Diogenes that in the 
Carneadean problem cases no harm is committed by the silent vendors. The next section, 
however, argues that in developing the thought of 1.20 in 1.21 Panaetius is probably working 
within the framework of Diogenes’ ideas about property. 

58 But Socrates will not allow the excuse of provocation: Crito 49C-D. 

59 This claim is not threatened by Cicero’s distinction between two forms of injustice: inflicting 
injury on others oneself, and failing to prevent third parties from inflicting such injuries 
(1.23). But the sin of omission is more obviously a failure to be concerned for the bonds of 
society (cf. 1.28—9: deserunt enim vitae societatem). 

60 This formulation is not, of course, sufficiently specific to give decisive support to either side 
in the dispute between Diogenes and Antipater. 

61 I don’t mean to imply that in this context Carneades endorsed the idea that justice is an 
artificial virtue. On the contrary, the conclusion of his Roman speech (as we have noted) was 
that there is no such thing as either natural or civil justice—the social contract is merely 
prudence (Lact. Inst. V.16.12 [= Cic. Rep. UI.31]). 
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62 So if the nub of Carneades’ argument from his examples is construable (from Diogenes’ 
point of view) as: ‘The Stoics have a problem with the institution of private property’, 
Diogenes’ riposte consists in saying: ‘No we don’t—the requirements of wisdom and justice 
aren’t in conflict in this domain.’ It doesn’t and needn’t involve him in a defence ab initio of 
the institution of property, still less of the entire Stoic theory of justice. 

63 As David Sedley points out to me, Diogenes would have had his work cut out to show that 
justice and prudence coincide in Carneades’ other example (deployed at any rate by later 
Academics against Stoic claims about oikeidsis as the motivation to justice: Anon. Jn Plat. 
Theaetet. 5.18—6.31 [= 57H in A.A.Long and D.N.Sedley, The Hellenistic Philosophers 
(Cambridge, 1987)] of the plank from the shipwreck: should one push someone else off to 
save one’s own life? But as Lactantius indicates, this example was introduced in a different 
section of Carneades’ argument (Lact. Jnst. V.16.10 [= Cic. Rep. I1.30]), and it was handled 
by Hecato in a different section of his book (Cic. Off: III.89-90). Moreover, Diogenes will 
not have had the same motivation to show that the honestum and the utile coincide in this 
case, which does not threaten the institution of private property (though it is worth noting 
that Hecato gave consideration to the question of ownership, ruling that the shipowner is not 
entitled to push a passenger off the plank because he owns it). 

64 See A.A.Long, ‘Cicero’s politics in De officiis’, injustice and Generosity, ed. A.Laks and 
M.Schofield (Cambridge, 1995), 213-40, at pp. 233-40, for an excellent discussion of this 
dimension of Off He gives appropriate prominence to Cicero’s statement (II.73): “The men 
who administer public affairs must first of all see that everyone holds on to what is his, and 
that private men are never deprived of their goods by public acts.’ 

65 So e.g. A.A.Long, ‘Stoic philosophers on persons, property-ownership and community’, in 
Aristotle and After, ed. R.Sorabji (London, 1997), 13-31, at p. 19. 


66 Cicero’s quod cuique obtigit renders Diogenes’ tod EmPaAAOVTOS exdot (this point is 
missed by Dyck, Commentary, ad loc., although he does note how congenial the variation 
from the canonical formula is to Cicero’s own outlook). 

67 Annas points out that this passage offers no theory of what it would be for acquisition of 
entitlements over property to be just (‘Cicero on property’, p. 170 n. 25). I take it that this is 
not because Diogenes and Panaetius failed to work out something they would agree they 
should have worked out, but a principled omission: justice and the law simply have to accept 
ownership and possession as it is, and not rule on how it ought to be. Their province is 
restricted to subsequent violations of possession and ownership. So I think Diogenes and 
Panaetius, if not all Stoics, were committed (contra Annas, ‘Cicero on property’, p. 167 n. 
17) ‘to being political reactionaries’. This strain in Stoic theory suited Cicero very well: see 
e.g. N.Wood, Cicero ’s Social and Political Thought (Berkeley/Los Angeles/London, 1988), 
ch. 7; Long, ‘Cicero’s polities’, pp. 234-5. 

68 Long aptly notes that Antipater’s principle of identifying individual and communal interests 
is a highly general one, which could be worked out in strikingly different modes—e.g. 
egalitarian and non-egalitarian: Long, ‘Cicero’s polities’, pp. 236—8; ‘Stoic philosophers on 
persons’, pp. 21-5. 

69 So did Diogenes (and conceivably other Stoics) therefore construe ‘civil’ justice as in some 
sense ‘natural’? To pursue this speculation would take longer than a note. Meanwhile see the 
interesting materials for a positive answer assembled in Long, ‘Stoic philosophers on 
persons’. 

70 For some quite different speculations on how material in Cicero arguably derived from 
Panaetius might illuminate Diogenes’ position, see A.W.Erskine, The Hellenistic Stoa 
(London, 1990), pp. 152-8. To address Erskine’s ideas about Stoic positions and debates on 
property in this section of his book and also in the chapter ‘Property and Justice’ (pp. 103- 
22) would require another chapter. 
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71 Immediately before introducing the two maxims (i) and (11) of justice in the strict sense, 
Cicero divides social virtue into justice and liberality (beneficentia or liberalitas: 1.20). 
Whether this division goes back to Panaetius is disputed: Annas, ‘Cicero on property’, pp. 
168-9, supposes that it does, Atkins, ““Domina et regina virtutum’”, pp. 263-6 (cf. p. 280) 
thinks it specifically Roman and Ciceronian. If it were Panaetian, then (as Annas implies) it 
might constitute an accommodation of Antipater’s position: Antipater’s conception of 
humanitas is a valid enough idea, but it is the province of the neighbouring virtue of 
liberality, not justice properly speaking. 

72 ‘Cicero on property’, p. 169. 

73 Note that Cicero, at any rate, argues in Off II that the proper way to treat all utilia, notably 
wealth and (as he urges) glory, is to make them subordinate to virtue and service of the res 
publica: this suggests reform, not endorsement, of contemporary practice—by reordering the 
structure of agents’ intentions. See further Long, ‘Cicero’s polities’. 

74 Morality, p. 310. 

75 But of course it was standard Stoic teaching that the wise person pursues those among the 
indifferents that are to be preferred, and no doubt the advantages inherent in ordinary civic 
institutions would figure among these. 

76 On the Stoic idea of the true city as the community of the wise see Schofield, The Stoic Idea 
of the City. According to Erskine’s interpretation, this and related ideas were indeed seen by 
Stoics such as Diogenes as ‘threatening’, and prompting ‘defensiveness’: The Hellenistic 
Stoa, p. 110. But there is no evidence of anxiety in a passage such as Off. I.20-1: its 
distinction between the common and the private seems if anything rather facile and 
complacent. 

77 See e.g. Stob. Eel. I1.94.8-20, 109.10—20, Cic. Fin. III.68, with discussion in Schofield, The 
Stoic Idea of the City, Appendix D. 

78 If his country is so corrupt that the sage could not benefit it by political activity, he should in 
that circumstance stay out of politics: Stob. Fel. I1.111.5—8, Sen. De Otio 3.3-4. 

79 I have been supposing that in the debates we have been examining in this chapter Diogenes 
was similarly concerned with the question of how the sage would behave. Cicero, at any rate, 
believed that this was the issue: ‘We are imagining that he [sc. the corn merchant] is a wise 
and good man’ (III. 50). 

80 But Cicero, committed though he was to the defence of private property, nonetheless 
criticised Diogenes’ argument for the propriety of silence on the part of the vendor as a 
contemptible piece of moral casuistry—and so denies him the last word after all (III.57). 
Annas (aptly criticised by Dyck, Commentary, pp. 559-60) construes this as ‘an attempt on 
the part of an Academic to work out in Stoic terms the solution to the Stoic difficulty’ of 
reconciling the honestum with the utile (‘Cicero on property’, pp. 171-3; her italics). She 
thinks Cicero goes for a wholly inadequate solution conceived in terms of Stoic orthodoxy: 
virtue must trump all other values. In my view Cicero’s position is simpler, his own and 
readily intelligible: Roman jurisprudence had by his day come to the view that the bona fides 
of contracts governing buying and selling should be interpreted very broadly (as III.65—8 in 
particular brings out). Diogenes’ attitude will therefore have struck him as antediluvian. 


10 
CICERO’S DEFINITION OF RES PUBLICA 
1 M.L.Finley, Politics in the Ancient World (Cambridge, 1983), p. 128. 
2 Ibid. p. 128 n. 17. 
3 See especially F.G.B.Millar, ‘The political character of the classical Roman Republic’, JRS 74 
(1984), 1-19, and ‘Politics, persuasion and the people before the Social War’, JRS 76 
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(1986), 1-11, with the critical survey of recent work by J.A.North, ‘Democratic politics in 
republican Rome’, Past & Present 126 (1990), 3-21. 

4 This section depends heavily on the work of R.Stark, ‘Res publica’, in Rémische Wertbegriffe, 
ed. H.Oppermann (Darmstadt, 1967 [first published in 1937]); H. Drexler, ‘Res publica’, 
Maia 9 (1957), 247-81, and 10 (1958), 3-37; and W. Suerbaum, Vom antiken zum 
Srihmittelalterlichen Staatsbegriff (Minster, 3rd edn, 1977). 

5 Q.Skinner, ‘The state’, in Political Innovation and Conceptual Change, ed. T.Ball, J.Farr and 
R.L.Hanson (Cambridge, 1989), 90-131. 

6 Peter Wiseman points out to me that to koion was used to render res publica—by Dionysius of 
Halicarnassus, e.g. when reporting Appius Claudius’s opposition to the plebeians’ 
grievances in 498, 495 and 493 BC: Ant. Rom. V.67.3, 67.5, 68.1, 68.3, 68.5; VI.38.3, 68.3. 
Cf. VHI.73.2; 1X.49.4. 

7 For previous discussion see in particular R.Stark, ‘Ciceros Staatsdefinition’, in Das 
Staatsdenken der Romer, ed. R.Klein (Darmstadt, 1980 [first published in 1954]); H.P. 
Kohns, ‘Res publica—res populi (zu Cic. Rep. 1.39)’, Gymnasium 77 (1970), 392-404 
(which stresses the property connotations of ‘res populi’); L.Perelli, ‘La definizione e 
Porigine dello stato nel pensiero di Cicerone’, Atti della Accademia delle Scienze di Torino, 
ii. Classe di Scienze Morali, Storiche, e Filologiche 106 (1972), 281-309; R.Werner, ‘Uber 
Herkunft und Bedeutung von Ciceros Staatsdefinition’, Chiron 3 (1973), 163-78; Suerbaum, 
Vom antiken zum friihmittelalterlichen Staatsbegriff, and D.Frede, ‘Constitution and 
citizenship: Peripatetic influence on Cicero’s political conceptions in De Re Publica , in 
Cicero’s Knowledge of the Peripatos, ed. W.W.Fortenbaugh and P. Steinmetz (New 
Brunswick and London, 1989), 77—100. 

8 Cicero is of course alert to the appropriation of the concept populus by politicians, reckoned to 
be ‘populares’, who espoused democratic causes. He has no difficulty in representing this as 
a misappropriation, often with wit and venom, as e.g. at Sest. 103-14. See R.Seager, ‘Cicero 
and the word popularis’, CQ 22 (1972), 328-38. 

9 The Thirty at Athens governed ‘iniustissime’ (IH.41). At 1.43 paradigms of unmixed forms of 
monarchy and aristocracy are characterised as ‘iustissimus’ or as conducting government 
“summa iustitia’. 

10 In one of the canonical stories of the first year of ibertas at Rome (following the expulsion 
of the Tarquins), Livy explains the aetiology of vindicta, the staff used in the ceremony of 
freeing a slave before a magistrate (II. 5.10): my thanks to Peter Wiseman for the reference, 
which tends to confirm the resonances of Cicero’s vocabulary detected in this paragraph. 

11 On this aspect of Book II see J.-L.Ferrary, ‘L’ Archéologie du De Re Publica (2,2,4-37, 63): 
Cicéron entre Polybe et Platon’, JRS 74 (1984), 87-98. 

12 ‘Tutela’ and ‘procuratio’ here echo the description of the ‘optimus civis’: he must be good, 
wise and experienced in the interests and sense of dignity of citizens ‘quasi tutor et 
procurator rei publicae’—like a sort of guardian and manager of the res publica (II.51). 

13 As is noted by N.Wood, Cicero ’s Social and Political Thought (Berkeley, Los Angeles and 
London, 1988), p.134, the remark about the trust enjoyed by the magistrate echoes what 
Cicero had said twenty-five years before of the office of quaestor which he had held in 
Sicily: Verr. IIV.35. 

14 E.M.Atkins, ““Domina et regina virtutum”: justice and societas in De Officiis’, Phronesis 35 
(1990), 258-89. 

15 Earlier versions of this chapter were presented to seminars in London, Oxford and 
Cambridge. I am grateful to all three audiences for their comments; particular thanks are due 
to Jonathan Barnes, Oswyn Murray, Quentin Skinner and above all Margaret Atkins. Gisela 
Striker kindly sent me a set of queries on the penultimate draft, which induced a number of 
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late changes; and following publication Peter Wiseman communicated the information 
contained in nn. 6 and 10 of the present version. I have annotated the chapter sparingly: for 
further literature see the extensive bibliographies in K.Biichner, Cicero De Re Publica: 
Kommentar (Heidelberg, 1984) and Suerbaum, Vom antiken zum friihmittelalterlichen 


Staatsbegriff: 
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